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T HE ſervility o. Deilications has. 
too often degraded the dignity. * 

of Literature. The tribute of gel, 
flattery has not only diſgraced Writers” 

and offended Patrons, but depreciated | 

valuable Works, and diminiſhed their 

effects on the reader. 


If I were mean enough to offer you 
adulation, your Lordſhip would deſpiſe 
it: I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf. . 1 dedi- 
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iv * DEDICATION. © 
cate theſe Sermons to you, for two 
| reaſons, neither of them adulatory : 
the firſf is, that I may publicly expreſs 
the ſenſe 1 retain of the great civilities 
which you have ſhewn me, and the 
attention you have paid to the place 
of your education, over which I now 
preſide : the ſecond, a deſire to point 
out to my readers, a brilliant example 
of one of the firſt Chriſtian virtues, 
'BENEFICENCE. In imitation of the 
great author of our religion, you, My 
LORD, GO ABOUT DOING GOOD. God 
has given you a heart, large and liberal 
a8 your fortunes. It may truly be ſaid 
of your Lordſhip, that 


"Dif tibi divitias e artemque fratd.. 
Hon. 


But I refrain. I 1 you delight to 
do good IN SECRET. I will not give 
you pain, by publicly expatiating on 


your 


PA 
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Jour bounty. Heaven will record 
it. The world knows it; for it is 
ſo frequent and fo profuſe, that your 
endeavours to conceal it cannot be 
0. ſucceſsful. 


"Give me leave, my Tad, to expreſs 
a wiſh, that you may long enjoy, for 
the fake of others as well as for your 
own, the bleſſings which Providence 
has beſtowed upon you. 
I am, with unfeigned reſpect, 
Mx LORD, 95 
Your Loxpsnir's 
Moſt obedient, and 
faithful Servant, 


V. K NOX. 


Dec. 21, 1792, 
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FIRST, E DIT INN 


Ir was not my intention, in the following 
pages, to engage in theological contro- 
verſy; but I am ſenſible, that it will appear 
from them, that I am a believer in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. This belief will 
expoſe me to the attacks of thoſe who con- 


demn, without juſtice or mercy, whatever 


militates againſt the Unitarian opinions. I 
therefore ſolicit the general reader's candour 
againſt the Unitarian's ſeverity; and hope 
he will allow me to retain the opinions in 
which I have been educated, and in which I 
am confirmed by choice, without loading me 
with the imputation of inſincerity, irrational 
religion, or want of liberality. 
If I err in this point, I err with very wiſe 
and good men, and my error 1s injurious to 
no man. | 
I cenſure none who ſincerely differ from 
me, actuated by the unprejudiced dictates of 
15 their 


\ 
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a conſciences ; but 1 cannot but lament, 
that ſo many ingenious perſons ſh6ald be 
zealouſly lowering our Saviour in the opinion of 
his followers. The higher opinion his followers 
entertain of him, the more willing will they 
be to obey him. What good can enſue from 
teaching wretched human creatures to think 
leſs highly of him, to whom they have been 
taught from their youth to look up for comfort 
in the day of diſtreſs, and at the approach of 
death ? What evil can enſue from paying him 
higher honours than he anight poſlibly claim ? 
This may ſhew our gratitude at leaſt; and if 
it be an error, muſt be venial. It while 
better to diſpute leſs eagerly, and love and obey | 
more faithfully. _ 


It is, I think, the great purpoſe of religion, 
to afford poor human nature (ægris mortali- 
bus *) a BALSAM FOR THE WOUNDS OP 
- THE-HEART. A dependence on the divinity 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and the aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Spirit, affords that balſam to thouſands 
and tens of thouſands of our fellow-creatures 
in afflition, to whom life would be ſcarcely 
ſupportable without it. Let not then the 
learned and ingenious labour to extract ſo 


Virgil. 
A 4 | ſweet. 


mu ADVERTISEMENT. 


ſweet an ingredient from the cup of life. Let 


them rather exert. themſelves in confirming 
and extending the ſalutary belief, than in de- 
ſtroying it. All human creatures, at ſome 
period of their chequered lives, want every 
ſupport that can be found. Religious hope 
is a main column in the fabric of human feli- 
city. Let the good builder add ſtrength to its 
foundations, but never undermine it. 
Let us walk in the gend ald paths, which 


gur fathers, pointed out to us, whenever we 


ean walk in them with perfect ſafety. They 


lead to the pleaſant regions of hope and peace. 
55 And in the journey of life, let us take eſpe - 


dial care, not to fall out by the way; and 
particularly, when the ſubjects of diſpute ars 


ſpeculative truths, on which ab/alute certainty 
may not perhaps be en on e 
the grave. ; 


1 
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SECOND EDITION. 


J Did got ſuppoſe it poſſible that the pre 

ceding advertiſement could give offence. 
I thought it, and ftill think it, perfectly harm 
leſs. It appears, however, to have irritated 
ſome perſons, who ſtand forward the Telf« 
commiſſioned champions of  Unitarianifm. 
Like valorous knights, at the gates of a cita- 
del, they poſt themſelves at the avenues to 
the public, with ſwords drawn, ready to cut 
down every one who dares to advance, how- 
ever peaceably, an avowed believer in doc- 
trines, very innocent in themſelves, and 
handed down .to him by his 2 
facred and unalienable depoſit. 

I ſolemnly declare, that, in the above ad 
vertiſement, I intended to give no offence to 
any man or ſect; and, with the ſhield of that 
conſciouſneſs, I am eafy under the attacks of 
angry antagoniſts, whom I never juſtly pro- 
voked; and ſome of whom, as they ſhoot. 

13 their 
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their arrows in the dark, it is not eaſy, even 
if it were worth while, to repel. Happily 
it-is not worth whilez for what have the 
public to do with the virulence of perſonal 
altercation? He, indeed, who, on a religious 
ſubject, deſcends to inſinuations, perſonally 
malignant, deſerves, and requires, no an- 
ſwer. 

To controverſy I have already 8 a 
diſlike, And that I may be countenanced | 
in my ſettled averſion to it by authority, 1 
here quote and adopt the opinions of a very 
found divine, and no leſs een man, 
Archbiſhop Wake: i 

© There is ſomething in the nature of con- 
« troverſial writing ſo corruptive of mora- 
« lity, ſo apt to deſtroy ſome of the nobleſt 
4 graces of 'a Chriſtian life, that I look upon 
* the caſe to be, much the ſame in that, as it 
« js in other wars; and that nothing leſs than 
« abfalute neceſſity ought to engage a good 
„ man in either. What temptations it mi- 
« niſters to pride and paſſion, to malice and 
© uncharitableneſs; to falſeneſs and inſince- 
« rity; and what occaſions it too often 
« affords to thoſe, who do not come with a 
©. large portion of calinneſs and integrity to 
the management of it, for the moſt inde- 


* cent . in ſome or all of theſe 
"I « particulars, 
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« particulars, I ſhall not need to ſay: I would 


« 
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to God our own times had not given us 


too many inſtances of it; to the ſcandal of 


our religion, as well as to the juſt cenſure 


of thoſe who have allowed themſelves ſuch 


liberties as nothing can excuſe; and it is 
to be hoped, when they ſhall ſeriouſly re- 
fle& upon what they have done, they will 
be themſelves the moſt forward of any to 


condemn it. 
« But of all the kinds of e ente 


as there are uſually none more unreaſan- 


able, ſo neither are there any which a man 
would leſs deſire to be engaged in, than 
thoſe which ariſe among ſuch as are mem- 
bers of the ſame church, as well as of the 
ſame ſociety; and have thereby the ſtricteſt 
obligations lying upon them to love and 
unity with one another. In ſuch diſputes 
as theſe, every good man would deſire the 
office of a peace-maker rather than of a 
litigant; and account it a greater honour, 
as well as happineſs, upon any reaſon- 
able terms, to put an end to a debate, 
than to obtain a victory; which, what- 
ever other circumſtances. it might have 
to recommend it, would want this, with- 
out which all the reſt would be of little 


value, that the breach continues; the bro» 
Ather 
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ther is not gained; and ſo religion ſuffers, 
4 though the | articular matter in diſpute 
 * ſhould never bs clearly or Tony adn 
and determined.” 
| Homucheoncerningtheadvertiſement, which 
really was. not of conſequence enough to merit 
the animadverſion with which it has been ho- 
.noured ; and ſo much alſo for my averſion to 
polemical theology, as it is uſually conducted. 
The next point I am to conſider is, what 
the opponents denominate, with a ſneer, the 
erthedoxy of certain doctrines acknowledged | 
in the following diſcourſes. It is caly to 
attribute the avowal of orthodox opinions to 
finifter motives z but is it candid, is it cha- 
ritable ? The gentlemen who undertake the 
office of chaſliſing authors, whoſe opinions 
. differ a little from their own, are uſually 
avowed friends to liberty, and great profeſſors 
of liberality. Let them then allow to others 
that liberty which they praiſe or claim and 
Jet them diſplay their liberality by leaving 
MOTIVES to be judged by Omniſcience. Ts 
every one who cheriſhes the doQrines of the 
church in which he was educated, and of 
which he is a minifter, to be conſidered as a 
man- pleaſer, as a ſervile adherent to an eſta- 
bliſhment, for the ſake of lucre; a follower 
of the loaves and fiſhes, a mere hunter of 
preferment? 


PREFACE ali 
preferment ? He may be miſtaken, he may be 
injudicious, but, in the name of 
allow a poſſibility that he may be honeſt. One 
_ gentleman informs the public, in a pamphlet 
addreſſed to me, that I have taken care 
that my orthodox opinions ſhould be no- 
ticed by the proper perſons. Had this gen- 
tleman inquired duly before he ventured, thus 
perfonally unprovoked, to utter in the public 
ear a perſonal inſinuation againſt a brother, he 
would have diſcovered that, as I have never 
gained, ſo neither have I ever ſought, any 
eccleſiaſtical benefice. He calls me, rather 
tauntingly, a ing man. I wiſh I could 
make the gentleman prove his words. But I 
beg. pardon of my reader for dwelling on 
a point ſo. unimportant. The pamphlet 
writer does me too much honour, in talking 
to the public about me perſonally, merely be- 
cauſe he finds that, in company with many 
thouſands, I alſo am an humble believer in 
* Trinity. 

| T have been told that I maintain the ortho- 
dox doctrines without proving them. Mere 
points of dofirine, and the grog of docs 


trines, were never the principal purpoſe f 


this volume. The doctrines in queſtion have 
been repeatedly defended by the beſt writers - 
of this country; and they certainly, at this 


period, 
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period, want not ſuch defence as mine, F 
verily believe that they are ſincerely; though 
quietly, maintained at this time, by a great 
majority of learned and worthy clergymen, 
who, occupied in their paſtoral cares, do not 
think proper to ſally forth at all hours, in 
defence of a caſtle which they deem, not- 
withſtanding the ſecret mines, and the open 
cannonade of the aſſailants, in its nature im- 
pregnable. There is no occaſion to prop 
St. Paul's with a ſtaff; nor to repel gnats and 
hornets with cannon- balls. Let the inſects 
ſettle upon the Rock of ages, and protrude 
their ſtings unmoleſted. Their weakneſs fruſ- 
trates the effect of their venom. A poiſoned 

arrow, ſhot at a conſpicuous and unguarded 
mark, from an unſeen hand, may fail of in- 
flicting a wound through 28 paß of 

the bow. | 
Though I never intended this volume to 
be merely doctrinal, yet I could not diſcourſe 
on the plaineſt and moſt practical ſubjects, 
without occaſionally diſeloſing my opinions 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, of Grace, 
and of the incompetency of Reaſon, unaſſiſted 
by Grace, in matters of religion. Theſe. opi- 
nions, though not at all different from the 
generally received ones, have excited the 


| diſpleaſure of thoſe modern philoſophers with 
7 whom 
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whom RRASON, by which they always mean 
their own reaſon, is an idol before whom 
muſt. fall the GoD 08 REVELATION. Theſe 
men uſe the preſs as the chief engine in 

carrying on the warlike operations of their 
church militant, and hurl from it all ſorts of 
offenſive weapons at every book, which is 
but remotely and collaterally adverſe, to their 
Philoſophical and liberal intentions. What- 
ever merit a work may have in other reſpects, 
yet, if it accord not with their opinions; it 
muſt be depreciated, if poſſible, in the public 
opinion, and condemned with faint praiſe, or 
harſh, though unſupported, cenſure. Such is 
their liberality. Their ſentence is however 
uſually reverſed on a re-hearing at the tribu- 
nal of a candid public ; and indeed when it is 
anonymous, as is often the caſe, it carries 
with. it little S and deſerves little 
notice. 

Thatamy opinions on various doctrinal 
points, as expreſſed in this volume, are no 
other than the opinions of the church; and 

that they are maintained by divines of the 
higheſt reputation, muſt be known to all who 
are acquainted with theology : but becauſe 
recent writers of great name have weight 
with many readers, who conſider our old 
divines, great though they are in every "I 
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of the word, as obſolete or antiquated, I will 
defend myſelf by quotations from the late 
pious prelate and moſt elegant ſcholar, Biſhop 
Horne, and; the preſent very able contro- 
verſialiſt Biſhop Horſley. | 
Biſhop Horne, in his laſt —. — which 
| may be conlidered as his dying words, has 
this paſlage : 

= Of late times 'thire hath been 2 preju- 
4 dice in favour of good plata ue 47h 
* as if the people might do very well, 
even better, without the knowledge of the 
4  Chriftian myſteries ; a good moral life being 
the end of all teaching. 
The enemies of Chriſtianity, uking ad: 
* vantage of this prejudice, have made a 
+ total ſeparation between the works of reli- 
e 

* ample and authority of ſome of our divines. 
* And jt muſt not be concealed, that by 
| © delivering cold inanimate leeres a moral 
« virtue, independent of Chriſtianity, many 
* of our clergy have loſt themſelves very 
„ much in the eſtimation of the religious 
« part of the laity. I would therefore beg 
* your attention, while I remind you of a 
* diſtinQion which a ſenſe of your own duty, 
* without any admonition from me, will 
＋ lead you e to obſerve and enlarge 
v vt 6c upon; 2 


gion and its dotirines; pleading the ex<s 
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s upon; I mean the great and obvious diſ- 
*tinQion between religion and morality ; 
5* and here, by religion is to be underſtood, 
the Chriſtian religion; and by morality, 
„ ſuch good works as are independent of it. 
Religion is the rule which teaches us to 
believe in God, and to worſhip him. Its 
„three great duties are, FAITH, HOPE,” AND 
* CHARITY, Morality isthe rulewhich teaches 
“us to live ſoberly and honeſtly.” It hath 
“ four chief virtues, which, moral writers 
have well explained; juſtice, prudence, tem- 
“ perance, and fortitude, By juſtice we give 
4 every man what is due to him. Temper- 
* ance is the rule whereby we reſtrain the 
« appetites of the body, which are all natu- 
© rally given to exceſs. Prudence, is that 
4 foreſight which diftinguiſhes good from 
© evil. by the conſequences of each; and 
* fortitude teaches us to meet danger, and 
beat fufferings. All theſe virtues are ſo 


< uſeful one to another, that they cannot 


* well ſubſiſt when they are ſeparated. He 
* who is without temperance, will not pre- 
« ſerve his juſtice, becauſe he will waſte, 
« in ſelf-indulgence, what is due to other 
„men: and he who has no prudence to 


- © conſider conſequences, will not be guarded 


* againſt »» It is evident theſe 
= ® virtues 


Xviii PREFACE, 
4s xirtues are neceſſary for carrying us through 
„life with honour and ſafety: therefore we 
© exhort- all Chriſtians to the practice of 
them. But the difference which we are 
„ always to bear in mind, is, that the un- 
* believer having 10 Cbriſtian principles, 
* praiſes theſe virtues as well as he can, on 
&« ſecular und ſelfiſh conſiderations, in con- 
* formity to commandinents of his own 
* making; while the Chriſtian, animated by 
% hopes and motives peculiar to revelation, 
te acts for the love off God, and in obedience to 
„ Feſus Chriſt :. knowing that we are not to 
«* be ſaved for any thing we do, but for that 
4 faith in the promiſes; and that love to God 
„ and man with which it is done. There is 
« a juſtice and propriety in our being ſaved 
« by faith, rather than by works, becauſe all 
* good works of every kind may be practiſed 
in bypocry/y; they may proceed from the 
„ baſe motives of ambition, vanity, I ſelf- 
“ intereſt, in which God hath no part: but 
« in faith there can be no hypocriſy; becauſe 
% moral virtue is between man and man, but 
te faith is between man and God, who ſeeth 
the beart, and cannot be impoſed upon. 
Therefore no virtue; can be certain and 
4 univerſal but that of faith; which conſi - 
« deration entitles it to be che ſaving prin- 
— 0 bs "I 
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« ciple in the Chriſtian as it was in the patri- 
* archal religion. It is this only which ex- 
* tinguiſhes the pride of reaſon, and gives 
© to God the glory of our ſalvation. It is 
« this only which brings all men to a ſtate of 
equality. It is accommodated to every 
“ condition of life, for it coſts nothing; and 
« while it reduces the rich, by obliging them 
© to a renunciation of the world, it raiſes 
© the ability of the poor, by giving as much 
effect to a cup of cold water, as to the trea- 
« ſures of the wealthy. The ſame rule. 
* obtains remarkably in the powers of the 
mind; for the wiſe and prudent of this 
* world, who appear firong in undenſtand- 
„ ing, are ſometimes found very weak iu 
% faith; and thoſe endowments of learning 
„ which ſhould bring them nearer to God, 
often carry them farther from him; while 
„the poor and ſimple have that faculty of 
„e the ful, that ineſtimable talent of a be- 
« lieving heart, which enables man to receive 
« and underſtand the things of heaven. In 
every poſſible ſenſe but the literal, are thoſe 
« words of the prophet. fulfilled ; Every 


* valley ſhall be exalted, and every mountain 


% and hill ſhall be made low ; for in the king- 


« dom of God, as it ſubfiſts in the heart of 


man, none of thoſe inequalities are found, 
2 85 | e „ which 
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„ which are every where ſo obſervable in 
* nature; and faith is the principle which 
levels them all. 

Mäorality, without religion, f is the ſcheme 
of the Deiſts, who, that they may not 
* ſeem deſtitute of ſyſtem, affect a religion 
* whith they call natural. But heir natural 
ba religion hath no affinity to Chriſtianity 
« it is inconſiſtent with it, and oppoſite to it. 
It hath mo Saviour, no Santifier, no fall 
4 of man, no atonement, no ſacrifice, no 
* ſacraments, no ſabbath; no tempter, no 
* church, no prieſibood, no reſurrettion, no 


ne life everlgſting. It hath no creed; for it 


* hath nothing to form a creed upon ; and 
« foisa religion without that principle which 
“alone gives value and ſignification to every 
„ moral action. The Heathens never de- 
* pended for acceptance on any ſuch plan 
of religion; they had recourſe to rites 
of worſhip, ſacrifices, ſupplications, and 
other acts of what we call devotion, for 
obtaining the pardon of fin, and the avert- 
ing of divine 'vengeance. Natural religion, 
as a ſyſtem, is a phænomenon riſen up in 
theſe latter times; infidelity ſeems to have 
been increaſing upon us ever ſince; and as 
the unediſying morality of our pulpits is a 


«* growth from the lame root, we need not 
8 Woe « wonder 


* 
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« wonder at the zeal and earneſtneſs with 
„ which it hath very lately been treated by a 
& learned and able prelate of this church “.“ 
Biſhop Horſley ſpeaks thus to his clergy : 
« I never hear, without extreme concern, 
« from the lips of a divine, either from the 
« pulpit or in familiar converſatid that 
« practical religion and morality are one and 
„the ſame thing; that moral duties conſti- 
« tute the whole, or by far the better part of 
« practical Chriſtianity.,. . . Theſe maxims 
« have contributed to diveſt our ſermons of 
the genuine ſpirit and ſauour of Chriſtianity, 
and to reduce them to mere moral eſſays . . 
« The dry firain of "moral preaching is too 
% much in uſc. 


„% By mere argument,” ſays the Biſhop, 


| 4. addrefſed: to their reaſon, no conviction 


* could be wrought in the minds of the com- 
% mon people, of the very firſt principles of 
« religion. Pray earneſtly to God 
to aſſiſt the miniſtration of the Word, by 
„ the SECRET INFLUENCE OF HIS HOLY 
« $PIRIT on the minds of your hearers. 

„% REASON, adds he, from which mo- 
& rality derives her whole authority and in- 
formation, Reaſon knows not, till ſhe-has 


* The Biſhop of St. David. 
a 3 mM been 
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been taught by the living oracles of God, 
* that the Creator of the world is the ſole 
object of worſhip ;. ſhe knows of no pro- 
* hibition of particular modes of worſhip ; 
“ the knows nothing of the creation of the 
world in ſeven days; nothing of redemp- 
l NOTHING OF THE SPIRITUAL 
„ LIFE, AND THE FOOD BROUGHT DOWN 
% FROM HEAVEN FOR ITS SUSTENANCE, 
„ Morality, therefore, having no better in- 
4 ſtructreſs than ignorant reaſon, hath no 
„ ſenſe or knowledge of any part of that 
„ great branch of duty which comes under 
the general title of DevoTION. Let me 
* conjure you, therefore, my brethren, to 
& be' cautious how you admit, much more 
© how you propagate, that deluſive dan- 
«. gerous maxim, THAT MORALITY IS THE 
« SUM OF PRACTICAL: RELIGION.” | 
But I beg leave to refer the reader to the 
| whole of Biſhop Horſley's Charge, delivered 
to the clergy of his dioceſe of St. David's, at 
his primary viſitation. There are ſome things 
in it expreſſed rather more ſtrongly, particu- 
' larly where the names of individuals are 
mentioned, than, perhaps, a cooler temper 
might have approved; but the divinity is, 
I think, ſound; and opinions ſupported by 


en 5 and vigour of intellect like thoſe of 
** this 


PREFACE ' 2 
this zealous defender of the church, muſt have 
great authority. 
And now, let me be permitted to repeat, 
that my humble attempts were not meant to 
open or to continue the war of words, which 
has done injury to Chriſtianity in all ages, and 
diſturbed the tranquillity of the ne Bicpur- 
ants engaged ; but to contribute my mite to- 
wards affording the conſolations of religion to 
miſerable mortals laden with fins, and groaning 
with infirmities, and travelling rapidly to that 
country where. all ſects of Chriſtians, how- 
ever: angry with each other here, muſt hope 
to meet in joy and love. 2 
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SERMON 1. 


© Rings CON bort to 


adopt the Religion of their Chriſtian 
* g « 2 7 Forefathers. | 
; e | 
1 CHRONICLES, xxvili. 9. 
And thou, Solomon, my ſon, know thou the Cod 


_ . of thy father, and ſerve him with a perfet 


heart, and with a willing mind: for the 
Lord ſearcheth all hearts, and underſiandeth 
all the imaginations of the thoughts : if thou 
- ſeek bim, be will be found of thee ; but if 
thou for/ake him, he ill caſt thee off for ever. 


KEZXAUCH is the public and ſolemn charge 
8 + of King David to his ſon Solomon; 
M. A whom he had ſeleted to ſucceed 
him. It contains in few words, the ſub- 
ſtance of all that could be ſaid by a parent, 


who ſincerely intended to promote the hap» 


plincls and glory of the child whom he ten- 
B derly 
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derly loved, and whom he preferred, from the 
dictates of his judgment no leſs than from 
affection, as the ſueceſſor to his throne. 
But as all the advice in the holy ſcriptures 
was written for our ſakes, as well as for 
the benefit, of thoſe to whom it is imme- 
diately addreſſed, I ſhall endeavour to derive 
from _— conſideration of it, ſuch refleQtions 
as may conduce to the regulation of our con- 
duct, eſpecially at the juvenile period, and to 
the eſtabliſhment of our happineſs, both in 
the preſent and in a future ſtate. | 
And thou, my ſon, ſays David, know thou 
the God of thy father. The knowledge of 
God is a part of ſcience which every father 
is bound to teach his children with peculiar 
care; and yet it muſt be confeſſed, that few 
accompliſhments are leſs required in the ge- 
neral courſe of a polite education, than thoſe | 
which, lead to the formation of religious 
habits and a devotional taſte. 

The knowledge of the world is eſteemed a a 
moſt valuable accompliſhment, and purſued 
with unabating ardour. But in what does it 
uſually conſiſt? In a knowledge of vanity and 
vice, dreſſed in the falſe ſplendour of mere- 
tricious beauty. Is the man diftinguiſhed by 
this n d ah in its moſt improved 

; +; Rate) 


ſtate, more ſincerely virtuous, generous, pub 
lic ſpirited, or in any reſpect more truly eſti- 
mable; than he who, though he has no pre- 

tenſions to it, is yet poſſeſſed of probity with- 


out refinement, and fincerity without the 
poliſh of artificial manners? A man may be 
admired by the multitude, for his knowledge 
of the world, as a model of elegance, and as 


all-accompliſhed, who is by no means delicate 


and ſcrupulous, either in morals or in prin- 
ciples, in theory or in practice. | 
A certain gay laxity and faſhionable 
libertiniſm are often conſidered as proofs of 
this celebrated knowledge. A decent exterior 
is indeed recommended by the teachers of it, 


as a convenient maſk for the accompliſhment 
of intereſted purpoſes; but any remarkable 
rigour of virtue would be intolerably ungrace- 


ful, as well as wretchedly incommodious. The 


ſubſtance of this celebrated knowledge is a 


{kill in procuring perſonal advancement or pe- 
cuniary advantage, by all poſſible means con- 
ſiſtent with ſafety or concealment ; and by de- 
luding thoſe who are ſimple enough, as they 
are called, to be governed by antiquated pre- 


judices in favour of a ſcrupulous virtue. 


The knowledge of the ſciences, of lan- 


Suages, and of thoſe pleaſing arts which have 


B 2 a ten- 


| 
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_ a. tendency to render; converſation agreeable, 
is purſued: with a perſeverance which ſecures 
a. great proficiency. But it often hap- 
- pens that the attention which theſe require, 
ſo occupies the mind, as to leave it, amidſt all 

the illumination of ſcience, ignorant of God, 
and of his revealed will; of that knowledge, 
compared. to Which the ſcience of a Newton, 
and the accompliſhments of a Stanhope, ap- 
. pear to be little better than ignorance and de- 
formity. | 
I am not ſo; averſe foam: the more elegant 
ſtudies of humanity, and ſo little acquainted 
with the ſweets and importance of ſcienti- 
fic attainments, as to diſcourage ingenuous 

youth from aſpiring at high excellence in 

philoſophical and polite literature; but I am 
ſo well perſuaded of their comparative inſig- 
nificancy without religion, that I can only 
recommend them in. ſubordination to that 
greateſt of all objects, the knowledge which 
leadeth to ſalvation, Let all men, the ſcholar 
and philoſopher, no leſs than the rude and 
illiterate plebeian, pay their firſt and cloſgit at- 
tention to the knowledge of God, and to the 
duties which that knowledge involves. This 
conduct will ſecure their virtue; it will 

ſecure their tranquillity, | SOR may then ex- 
BY patiate 
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patiate with delight and fafety in the fields of 


humanſcience, and cull every flower whoſe fra- 
grance and whoſe colour ſhall invite ſelection. 
An eatly attention to religion is not only a 


duty, but highly conducive to ſucceſs in every 


virtuous purſuit not immediately connected 
with religion. For there is the ſtrongeſt 


reaſon to believe, that the holy ſpirit of God 


co- operates with a good mind in every ra- 


tional ſtudy and laudable enterpriſe. In 
the purſuit of knowledge, to begin with the 


knowledge of God, is to chuſe the moſt 


probable method of acquiring every valuable 
-attainment in art and ſcience. It will at leaſt 
ſanctify and enrich every ſubſequent acquiſi- 


tion. It is the ſolid ore of the gold; and the 
adamantine ſubſtance of the jewel. | 
Know thou the' God of thy father, ſays the 
royal Parent to Solomon; and I cannot but 
think that this ſentence contains moſt mo- 
mentous advice to the youth of the preſent 
age. They are too apt either to neglect re- 
ligion entirely, or to adopt ſome perſuaſion, 
which recommends itſelf to their choice, 


either by its novelty, or by the eloquence of 


a ſanguine or enthuſiaſtic teacher. They are 
blown about by every wind of dofirine, ready 
to forſake the path in which their pious an- 
(11991 B 3 ceſtors 
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e is with ſafety and in peace, ber 
the deluſive road pointed out to them by: -the 
vain, the viſionary, or the fanatic. The pious 
practices of thoſe who have gone before them, 
are conſidered as the effects of devotional 
ignorance, and the vulgar prejudices of a 
narrow. education. 

But this deviation from we path of ſafety 
and certainty, not only leads them to unne- 
. ceflary ſchiſm, which in this age is conſidered 

by many as a trifling evil, but, in time, to general 

1ibertiniſm and actual infidelity, Deiſm, or 
ſomething very nearly approaching to atheiſm, is 
often the gonſequence of relinquiſhing the reli - 
gion of a chriſtian parent, and the modes of wor- 
ſhip ſanctioned by immemorial preſcription. 

The firſt ſenſe of duty which ariſes in the 
. amiable and unpolluted mind of infancy, is 

that of obedience and reſpect for a father and 
a mother. The religion which they profeſs 
will naturally claim the greateſt veneration in 
that docile age of childhood, when the mind 
is unable, both through want of internal 
ſtrength and external aſſiſtance, to judge for 
itſelf in affairs of great moment. He who 
wantonly neglects to adopt the religion of the 
parent at that age, or raſhly condemns and re- 
ne at a later, exhibits fymptoms of — 
vity 
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levity or ſingular depravity. It is the duty of 
every child to follow in early life the directions 
of its parent; and the parent muſt be pre- 
ſumed to be the ſafeſt guide whom the child 
can imitate. Let it therefore be late, and not 
till after the matureſt deliberation, that he 
ventures to leave the religion of his parent for 
3 ſyſtem of his own ſelection. 

It is peculiarly neceſſary in the prefent age 
to caution youth againſt raſhly relinquiſhing 
the Chriſtian religion in which their progenitors 
have lived and died, and in which themſelves 
were educated ; againſt changing it, for univer- 
fal ſcepticiſm, or that philoſophical freedom 
which is too much countenanced, by the preva- 
lence of profligacy, and the inſtruction of 
faſhionable writers, in the ſchool of taſte. 

_ He muſt know little of the preſent age, 
who has not obſerved the propenſity of young 


men, to follow the opinions of thoſe deiſtical 


writers, who poſſeſſing wit without wiſdom, 
and audacity. without' goodneſs, have written 

againſt chriſtianity, with an elegance of dition 
and a brilliancy of imagery, which ſeduces 
the young and thoughtleſs from the ſafe paths 
of their forefathers. Several writers of a neigh- 


bouring nation and of our own country have 


recommended infidelity with all the charms 
B4 of 
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of an n and poliſhed phraſe, a with a 

pleaſing though deceitful ingenuity, Young. 
men are tempted to take up the books of 
thoſe writers, becauſe they hear them celebra- 
| ted by the voice of fame. They are pleaſed 
with the novelty of the thoughts and the live- 
lineſs of the expreſſion. In theſe they think 
themſelves poſſeſſed of a treaſure of wiſdom, 
which renders them far more enlightened 
than their pious, forefathers. Chriſhianity, 
after the peruſal of theſe authors, is rejected as 
an obſolete religion, fit only for the ſuperan- 
nuated and ſuperſtitious devotee. And what 
is to ſupply its place? A haughty dependence 
on their own reaſon, libertiniſm of princi- 
ple and licentiouſneſs of practice. 

Thus paſs a few years of health and levity, 
without reflection, and perhaps without much 
uneaſineſs, in a ſtate of mental juſenſibility; 
but the triumph of the wicked is of ſhort du- 
ration. The evil day ſoon arrives. Age and 
infirmities are not to be repelled by any ef- 
fort of audacity and preſumption. Conſcience 
will awake, though ſhe has been lulled aſleep 
by every artiſice. Many circumſtances will 
ariſe to ſuperinduce a dejection of ſpirits, which 
without ſome ſource of ſolid conſolation may 


termingte, in deſpondency. But where is the 
conſo- 
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conſolation ? Is there a confidence in God? 
Impoſſible! for it has been the uniform inten- 
tion of the unhappy infidel, to ridicule all re- 
ligion; and to bring his mind to believe, that 
all things are made and governed by chance, or 
by a Being too indolent to ſuperintend the work 
of its own creation. But ſuppoſing him not 
quite ſo far advanced in the ſchool of ſophiſtry 
as to be an atheiſt, yet he is profeſſedly not 
a Chriſtian; and therefore cannot ſhare thoſe 
comforts hich Chriſtianity moſt liberally af- 
fords. Hope, that ſweet ſource of joy in the 
midſt of the deepeſt ſorrow, ſprings not in the 
mind of a gloomy unbeliever. No flower ve- 
getates on the dreary waſte, except the hem- 
lock and the deadly nightſhade. The ut- 
moſt he can venture to expect, and dreadful 
is the expeQation, in compariſon. with the 
bright views of Chriſtian: faith, is utter an- 
nihilation! But though his conſciouſneſs 
of having offended God, may teach him 
faintly to hope it, yet he cannot be cer- 
tain of it; and the ſtate of his mind, vi- 
brating between doubt and deſpair, will be to 
itſelf a continual torment. Sink under it he 
muſt, unleſs he ſhould bury his ſenſes in the 
brutal ſtupidity of intemperance, or repent him- 


ſelf of his ſins, and take refuge in that Re- 
deemer 
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deemer whom his beſt abilities were employ- 
ed, in the ſeaſon of health and youth, to re- 
vile. How much happier had he been, had 
he wiſely followed the advice contained in the 
text, KNOW THOU. THE GOD or THY 
FATHER !' | | 
David ſubjoins to the duty of knowing the 
God of his father, that of ſerving him with 

integrity and alacrity ; and ſerve him, ſays 
he, with à perfect heart, and with a will- 
ing mind. 

Too many Chriſtians, even of thoſe whoſe 
conduct and characters are reſpectable and de- 
cent, are diſpoſed to be languid and formal in 
the performance of their religious duties. They 
go through their devotion, both in the church 
and in the cloſet, without affection, without 
the holy fervour of a cordial piety, with- 

out the glowing ſenſibility of divine love. . 
But ſuch ſervice can never be acceptable to 
him, who, as the text expreſſes it, /earcheth 
all hearts, and underſlandeth the * 
tions of the thoughts, 

It is undoubtedly true of moſt men, that 
they cannot long confine and fix their thoughts 
on ſubjects of mere contemplation. The ac- 
tive fancy of man will break from every com- 
mon reſtraint. Such is the infirmity of, our 

| boaſted 


| mity. 


t | | oy 
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boaſted reaſon, that we cannot always direct 
the thoughts to the object which ſhe points 
out for conſideration. And it is reaſonable to 


hope and believe, that 'God will pardon ſuch 
deviations as are the effects of SIS | 


But the coldnef and the wandering, which 
are forbidden, and therefore ſinful, ariſe from 
intentional. negle&t and voluntary inatten- 
tion. As for inſtance, when we etnploy our 
thoughts without reluftance in the church and 
at any other place, during the hours of devo- 
tion, in meditating on our worldly concerns, 


'or in concerting ſchemes of pleaſure or profit, 
we are juſtly to be cenſured as guilty of hy- 


pocriſy in the ſight of man, and of a moſt 
provoking inſult to that God whom we pre- 
tend to worſhip ; and who, however formal 
and ſanctified our appearance may be among 
our fellow-creatures, can diſtinguiſh at a glance 


the mere oſtentation of goodneſs from the re- 


ality, the gloſſy outſide of ſuperficial pretence 
from the internal ſubſtance of ſolid virtue. 

It is not ſufficient to conſtitute a good man 
and a good citizen, to pay a reſpect to chriſ- 
tianity merely becauſe it is the national reli- 
gion; and to conform to the offices of the 


_ in which we are educated, for the 
ſake ; 
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ſake of peace, good order, nn This 


reſpect and conformity may anſwer the nar- 
row purpoſes of worldly politicians, and ſa- 

tisfy the laws of the country; but they muſt 
appear to him, before whom all hearts are open, 
mean ſubterfuges, perhaps equally or more re- 
prehenſible than undiſſembled impiety. It is 


ceeaſy for a man poſſeſſed of little arts and deſ- 


picable cunning, to deceive his ſhort-ſighted 
fellow: creatures; but he cannot hope to be 
concealed from him whoſe eye pervades the 
eloſeſt receſs, that ſcarcbeth all er n un- 
derftandeth all imagination. | 

We might indeed conclude from our own _ 
reaſon, what we may collect from the text, 
that no religion can be acceptable to God, 
but that which proceęds from a perfect heart 
and a willing mind; and that a mere po-—- 
litical conformity, for the ſake of order, is 

an impious mockery. 8 o 

In order to avoid a divided attention be- 
tween God and Mammon, when we enter 
the church or the cloſet, let us impreſs upon 
our minds a lively ſenſe of the univerſal pre- 
ſence of God, and of the particular awe in 
which it becomes his poor creatures to ſtand, 
when they enter places more immediately 
conſecrated to his ſervice, or engage in em- 

| ployments 
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ployments which ſeem to call upon him. for 
his more particular inſpection. Think what, 
it is to appear before him who is able to pu- 
niſh us with every evil which our imagina- 
tions can fear, or to bleſs us with felicities 
which no heart can adequately conceive! 
Which of us, if he were to appear before 
an earthly king, a poor frail mortal like him- 
ſelf, would not be attentive and reſpect- 
ful? And ſhall he dare to approach the 
King of kings with ſuch eaſe and warit of 
veneration, as would juſtly give offence in the 
palace of a mortal inveſted with a periſhable 
crown? God indeed is merciful, or elſe how 
many of us would have been caſt out from his 
courts, where one day is better than a thou= 
ſand, to outer darkneſs, where ts weeping and 
gnaſbing of teeth. | 
' Moſt inſulting to God is the hypocritical 
obedience to his divine revelation, which 
means only to anſwer private and intereſted. 
ends in the world, by exhibiting the forms 
of godlineſs while the power is utterly denied. 
Sudden wanderings of thought may certainly. 
proceed from accidents ſcarcely in our power, 
and may be venial ; but a ſettled, a cool, de- 
liberate impiety, in thought and principle, 
dreſſed out in the garb of gravity and ſanctity, 
muſt 
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muſt be offenſive in the higheſt degree to * 
God of truth, as it would be deſpiſed and 
hated by every man of integrity. 
I particularly reprobate this religious du- 
plicity, becauſe I believe there are in this 
age many unbelievers, who make a merit of 
outwardly diſplaying. the appearance of chriſ- 
tianity, and denominate it a philoſophical and 
voluntary ſubmiſſion, as far as external acts 
extend, to the prejudices of the country in 
which fortune fixed their birth. Let ſuch 
deceivers be perſuaded, that they deceive 
themſelves moſt miſerably ; and may * 
ſoon learn to follow the advice of David, 
ſerve God with a perfect heart, and 3 a 
willing mind, for the reaſon or motive which 
David aſſigns, becauſe God ſcarcheth all hearts, 
and undenſtandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts, Their error indeed ariſes from 
infidelity, and therefore it will be proper to ad- 
viſe them in the previous words of David, 40 
 #now the God of their fathers, from whom 
their own pride and corruption of heart, or the 
example and writings of deiſts, have unfortu- 
nately ſeduced them. 
David cloſes this part of his advice with 
adding, f thou ſeelgſt him, the God of thy a- 
 thery 
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ther, be will be found of thee ; but if thou for- 
ſake him, he will caſt thee off for ever. | 
The firſt part of this declaration conveys 
great comfort, as it ſecures .ſuccels in our 
ſearch after God. Seek, and you ſhall find; 
an eaſy condition of obtaining that which is 
more precious than the gold of Ophir. The 
things which the world reaches out as objects 
of purſuit, are not only deceitful and diſap- 
pointing in their naturgyw when obtained, but, 
as moſt men have experienced, difficult of ac- 
quiſition. 
Man goeth forth to his labour, to lay up a 
ſtore for himſelf or his family, which ſhall 
place him above dependence, and enable him to 
enjoy the advantages of plenty without the 
toil of application; but innumerable acci- 
- dents intervene to fruſtrate his beſt endea- 
vours. He often ſeeks, and finds not; and 
thus vexation and diſappointment add to the 
real evils of his poverty. But this can never 
happen in the purſuit of religious perfeQion. 
The ſcriptures aſſure us, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, that he ſhall not fail to find, who faith- 
fully enters on the reſearch of fpiritual trea- 
ſure. 
Make then the experiment, ye who have 
hitherto negletted God for the fugitive and 
9 _ uncertain. 
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uncertain advantages of this world; make the 
experiment of ſeeking happineſs in an ac- 
quaintance with him who never yet deſerted 
a ſincere and diligent votary. In the treaſures 
of the ſcriptures, ſearch for mines of wealth. 
ſuch as neither time nor accident can diminiſn 
or depreciate. Learn to place a due value on 
the riches of God's grace. Lou will in courſe 
ſeek them in preference to all others; and the 
happy conſequence Mil be, that you ſhall be 
rich indeed. Place 955 r hopes of happineſs | 
in the knowledge and practice of your chriſ- 
tian duty, and you ſhall never be diſappoint- 
ed. Every other dependence will be found 
fallacious. Lean on this world for your full 
and final happineſs, and you lean on. a reed 
which ſhall pierce your hand, and break un- 
5 der your preſſure. 8 | 
If thou feck him, he will be found of thee, 
fas David; but / thou forſake him, he will 9 
thee off for ever. | 
Io be caſt off for ever, by the author of 
our being, and the giver of all the bleſſings of 
it! To be caſt off !—and for ever! Conſider 
this, yu who either neglect your religious 
duties entirely, or leave the God and the reli- 
gious perſuaſion of your fathers, forthe ſtrange 
novelties of every pretended ' philoſopher, or 
miſtaken 


miſtaken bigot. Conſider into at a pit of 
miſery ye raſhly plunge yourſelves. To be 
forſaken of your Maker, to be forſaken for 
ever! Whither can ye fly for ſupport and con- 
ſolation? Nothing can ſave you, thus deſerted, 
from a degree of miſery beyond all that lan- 
guage can expreſs, or imaglnation W 
An eelipſe takes place in the ſoul. 
world intervenes between the ſoul 8 its 
God, its fountain of light and liſe. 150 
Loet me exhort all thoſe who have been | 
brought. up in the knowledge of God, to be- 
ware how they forſake him as they advance in 
life, leſt they ſhould be caſt off for ever; leſt 
they ſhould incur that dreadful, fate, which 
would render it hapgy for them if they had 
never been born, and tempt the eompaſſionage 
obſeryer to exclaim with Job, hy died . 
not from their. mother's womb? 
Beware then, ye who are young ad Ine: 
perienced; beware, at your ſetting out in life, 
of aſſociating with company where the name 
of God is blaſphemed, and the Chriſtian reli- 
gion treated with ridicule. Such company 
abounds in the preſent age, among the half 
learned, the ſelf- conceited, and the profli- 
gate; and it is difficult for a young man to 
n the temptations to evil which it 
C offers. 
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offers. The'wiſeſt method is not to enter it. 


He who is once enticed by ſinners to aſſociate 
with them, will ſoon liſten to their converſa- 
tion without pain, however immoral or blaſ- 
phemous. The tranſition is hut too eaſy, from 
patiently bearing impiety in the converſation of 
others, to exhibiting it ourſelves; and it is 
ſcarcely poſſible, but that he who converſes 
impiouſly, ſhould ſoon loſe all remaining prin- 
ciples of religion, and become a profeſſed in- 
fidel, and, in his heart, an abandoned profli- 
gate. He for/akes the ww of * een e 


DN falls into deſtruction. 


Loet me exhort the juvenile part of my au- 
Seite, to attend to that excellent law of the 
Decalogue, too often repeated without atten- 
tion, which teaches you to honour your pa- 
rents, and conſequently to follow their in- 
ſtructions. There is, unfortunately, no topic 
more frequent in bad company, than that of 
deriding the aged parent employed in the 
offices of de votion; the conſequence of which 
is, that he who frequents bad company, ſoon 
learns to deſpiſe the ſolid words of wiſdom 
which a father or a mother has inculcated in 
early infancy. Let no wit or merriment 
tempt you to join in deriſion of thoſe, to whom 
N are — by cs obligation of grati- 

tude, 
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tude, reaſon, and religion. The puniſhment 
of deſpiſing a parent will fall heavily upon 
you; not only as it is a violation of an expreſi 
comtnandment, and muſt therefore excite the 
diſpleaſure of God; but alſo as it will tempt 
you to deſpiſe thoſe precepts which your fa- 
ther gave you in your childhoad for your fu- 
ture direction; and which, if properly at- 
tended to; ud have conducted you ſafely, 
pleaſantly, bonourably, through lf, and af- 
forded you hope in the day of diſeaſe, and at 
ae e n * A JOYFUL" RESURREC> 
row. | ö 
It is aſs of de ecſoquette d to you, that 
you Avoid thoſe books which, however ele- 
gant and entertaining, are no leſs ſeducing, 
thar vicious and unbelieving companions ; I 
mean the faſhionable philoſophers of a neigh- 
bouring” nation, and their imitators in our 
own. Either read them not at all, or not till 
reflection and experience ſhall have confirmed 
your belief and principles on foundations ſo 
ſure, as not to be ſhaken by the 'witticiſms 
of lively but ſuperficial writers, 'or by vain 
and petulant diſputants in converſation ; by 
thoſe whoſe ingenuity of underſtanding is 
miſſed by the corruption, the pride, and the 
n of their depraved diſpoſitions. , 
Ca. Conſider, 
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Conſider, thou that dareſt to deſpiſe the | 
religion of thy father, the ſhortneſs of thy 
life, thy weakneſs, and thy miſery; conſider, 


and rejoice that religion opens a; gleam of 


hope, à proſpect of ſuaſhine in the midſt of 
the ſurrounding gloom. Let all thy beſt en- 
deavours he digected to that moſt important of 
all objecs,. the ſecuring of God Almighty's 
favour and protedion ; that haven in the 
ftorm, when the waters ſhall. go over our ſoul. 


| Whatever:doubts and cavils little witliogs and 


minute philoſophers may raiſe, no man can 
deny our abſolute dependence on ſome Supe- 


rior Power and no man can prove, that an 
attempt to render ourſelyes acceptable in the 
ſight of this Superior Power, is unregſomable, or 


attended with any kind of injury to ourſelves, 
or to the reſt of the human race. Let us then 
fall down, before him, with the deepeſt ſenſe 
of our, own; unworthineſs, and of love and 
veneration for his power and wiſdom in the 
creation, and for, his mercy in the redemption, 
of us by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 1 £8" „int 

God grant that what I have advanced may 
lead you te walk in the ways of piety, and 


peace, in which your fathers walked who now 


ſleep; and that as you follow, with all humi- 


lity, their ſporleps to the DATE, you may alſo 
00 follow 


> 9 


(J. Alt 


germ. I, 
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follow them, when they ſhall emerge in glory, 
and when the happineſs of heaven itſelf ſhall 
be increaſed by a joyful meetipg of parents 
and children, who 0104 each other in life, 
and who, in the reſurrection, ſhall not be 


divided. 
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Why art thou caſt down, 0 my ſoul, and why 

art thou ſo diſquieted within me? Hope thou 

in God, for T ſhall yet praiſe him for the light 
of his countenance. 


f Wb beautifully pathetic ſtrains of this 
© Pſalm are ſuppoſed to have been occa- 
| ſioned by the unnatural rebellion of Abſalom 
againſt the royal writer of it. And indeed, 
unhappy parent, thou hadſt reaſon to be caſt 
down, if ever man had, when thine own ſon 
dark in arms againſt thee, and had driven thee 

from Jeruſalem, which thy ſoul loved. A 
child wielding a ſword againſt his father ! The 
reflectiòn is ſharper than the ſword, and pierces 
more deeply, and cuts more keenly, than the 


barbed arrow from the bow. And bitterly 
doſt 
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doſt thou lament thy misfortune... Thou feeleſt 
as a man, though at the ſame time, like a 
good man, thou deriveſt conſolation from the 
only ame of it in e affliction, Horz 15 
Goo. 
The example which David exhibits, 84 
ſeeking comfort under diſtreſs from God, is 
worthy, univerſal imitation ; and the words of 
the text are doubtleſs recorded, not only as a 
memorial of David's behaviour under his 
diſtreſs, but as a guidance for all the ſons an 
daughters of affliction. _ 
And let me aſk, What mortal is there = 
is not of this family? Man is born to woe. 
Many driak more deeply of the bitter cup 
than others, but. all, at ſome time of their lives, 
have a portion of it. Man fell from his obe- 
dience, and evil entered into the world ; the 
natural conſequence and puniſhment of rebel- 
lion. Human miſery is indeed productive of 
improvement; and God Almighty deereed 
in his wiſdom, that the conſequence of mans 
fall ſhould operate as one cauſe in producing 
his re- elevation, ad cauſing his repentance 
and amendment. 
ue leſſons of virtue are beſt taught in the 
ſchool of adverſity ; but it is a ſevere ſchool, 
C4 and 
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and id in the courſe of his trials, fre. 
quently Flies” Tus burthen of his evils be⸗ 
comes Ant0erdble* He falls down proſtrate to 
the earth, «nd would rejoice if it would ſwal- 
low him up, and ſnatch him from the ills of 
life, even by conligning avg for 3 
to monentity. 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that if religion 
did not open cheerful proſpeQs to the view, 
human nature might have reaſon to complain 
of the injuſtice of the Divine government. 
What can be more unjuſt, than that a man 
ſnould be unconſciouſly born, forced into ex- 
iſtence without his own conſent, merely to 
ſuffer evil without the hope of awompenſa- 
tion? Such an idea cuts off all hope in God, 
and therefore tends immediately to produce 
inſanity and ſuicide, both which prevail de- 
plorably in the preſent age, in conſequence of 
unſettled principles of religion, or of down- 
right infidelity; a cireumſtance which, I hope 
you will agree with me, renders the ſubject I 
have choſen particularly ſeafonable. Inſanity 
and ſuicide !—theſe are the glorious trophies 
of that falſe philoſophy which ſeems to be 
aiming at nothing leſs than this extermination 


1 


Great, 
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Stent, heavy, numerous are the evils of 
life. It is granted with a ſigh: but they are 
not ſo great, not ſo heavy, and not ſo nume- 
Fous as to lead to inſanity and ſuicide, unleſs 
God and a ſenſe of his r firſt-dif- 
carded, bog . "rt lic} 237 
For great, ſolid, Audi on che ether 
hand, are the comforts of Chriſtianity: ''Chiif 
flanlty does moſt clearly vindicate the ways of 
Heaven. We collect from that ſyſtem, that 
this life is a ſtate of probation ; that the trou- 
bles of it are trials of faith and virtue; thatno 
believer ſhall be tempted above what 192 is able 
to bear; that he ſhall have ſupport from Hea- 
ven; and that his afflictions, which endure 
comparatively but for a moment, ſhall ze re= 
 warded with an eternal and ee, wel be 
| of glory. | f | : 
This perſuaſion alone is ſufficient to afford 
comfort to a ſincere believer under the ſevereſt 
diſtreſs ; but he has alſo another ſource of joy. 
Under the preſſure of adverſity the ſincere 
believer looks up to God as to a friend and 
father, with hope and confidence, and ſees, 
amidſt the gloomineſs which ſurrounds him, a 


bright effulgence burſting from the lowering 

horizon; a ſerene ſky, which forebodes that the 

clouds immedlately ſurrounding him will ſoon 
| | " 
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be diſpelled. Though, he travels, with weary | 
ſtep in the vale of ſorrow. and darkneſs, and 
his feet be, ready to {lip in the dangerous and 
rugged. road; yet. ſhall thy ſtaff, O Gd, be 
bis ſupport and guide. Though he ſtumble, 
| yet ſhall he not fall; thy right hand ſhall be 
etched out to, raiſe him up, and through 
hope in thy aid he,ſhall perſeverę with alacrity, 
and, finally conquer, and by: crowned, with 
immortality. this mon Bolus a rt! 
1 vill take a tranſient view of a'few among 
the miſeries of life, for to enumerate them all 
1s impoſſible, and endeavour, to point out in 
| what manner à truſt in God afford conſola · 
tion under them z and I will then proceed to 
evince, that they who have no confidence in 
God, however they may plume themſelyes on 
their ſelf-ſufficiency, their natural parts, and 
their acquired learning, are Li all men moſt 

miſerable. dnn on 
To be reduced from the , envied | 
heights of rank and riches, to the humble vale 
of poverty and obſeurity,. is a change which 
the worldly- minded deplore as the extremity 
of woe, the laſt act in the tragedy of life. 
They have been accuſtomed to ſplendor ; and 
hey muſt now be contented with neceſſaries, 
bee mean and homely. They have We 

uſe 
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uſed to ornament | in.drefs,. and ſuperfluities at 


the table; and they muſt now rejoice, if they 
can be prgtected from ,inclement weather 
by decent clothing, and from hunger by 
wholeſome dlet. They have been attended 
by a uſeleſa tribe of domeſtics, and they muſt 
now either accommodate themſelves, or be 
ſatisfied with ſuch attendants / as contribute 
only to uſe, and not to oſtentation, They 
bewail | their worldly adverſity in all the bit- 
terneſs of  unfeigned ſorrow; and indeed it 
muſt, be confeſſed, that if in this world only 
they have hope, they are fallen into misfor- 
tunes which may juſtly render them deeply 


dejected. They have loſt their all: They 


have loſt, in the loſs of riches, the object of 
their ardent love; : and they go about moan» 


ing, in the agony of one who is bereaved of | 


his only comfort. But if they have happily 
furniffied their bearts with religious principles, 
their grief ſhall ſoon be turned into joy. eres 
ſhall look up from the darkling valley, and 
behold on the hills the feet of him that bringeth 
ſalvation, They ſhall ſee with purged eyes 
the vanity of all which this world can beſtow, 


and in the midſt of poverty find riches, which 


cannot make to themſelves wings; find a treas 


ſure, where neither moth doth corrupt, nor 
thieves 
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Ades dreat in and wow And indeed, if 
their worldly adverſity bas cauſed them to 
think at laſt of him who gave and who taketh 


away, it may juſtly be eſteemed the moſt for- 


tuate event of their lives. It is good fot 


them that they have been afflicted. If poverty 


has"faught them humility, it has given them 
an ernament, in the/fight of God, moro beau- 
uſul and precious than all the ſptendid deco- 


rations which their former oputence laviſhly 


ſupplied. e ene them 


not tb lean on the world, it has found for 


chem a bulwark and column of ſupport which 


mall never 2280 even gy N or AGEs, 


lu Cb. — Ab 
Happy Ane though TRAD faſcinated 


with/the ſcenes before - them, can ſcarcely ac- 


knowledge it; yet if falvation is more deſir- 
Able than perdition, wiſe and godly adverſity 


And that uninterrupted proſperity has a na- 
tural tendency to blind the underſtanding, and 
render the heart inſenſible to the feelings of 
picty; proud, preſumptuous, and hard; we 
need but look into the gay, the VF, and the 


great world to obſerve. 
No man, however, whatever may be the 


derne of adverſity, will voluntarily relin- 
_ 
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quiſh the temporal advantages of / proſperity ; 
but every man may be deprived of them by 
the vieiſſitudes of this mortal life; and hben 
this happens, conſiderations of this kind will 
ſurely, teach him not to ſink under his mi- 
fortune, but to turn it evidently into a bleſſ- 
ing, and a prize. O taſte, ye ſons and 
daughters of adverſity,” what ſweet waters ox 
comfort ifſue from Heaven l look up and ſee 
a ſunbeam from the throne; of God, Which is 
ready to dart a gloriqus luſtre around gwur | 
gloomy path, and to convert the wilderneſs 
in which ye wander, into a paradiſe of fruits 
and flowers, blooming, like evergreens; in 
the midſt. of winter! | Hope ye in God; for 
ye ſhall Jet ne Bim e light f Bit cuun- 
ſæxnau cd. \ INI « e 
In all worldly loſſes 14 Auappelammente, 
what has been ſaid in the change from afflu- 
ence to want, will be equally applicable. The 
loſs of Fame or character, if it be unjuſtly 
loſt, will little affect Him who reſolves to re- 
commend himſelf to the approbation of the 
Moſt High, inſtead! of courting the breath 
of popular "applaviſe.'® The loſs of | health, 
though painful, and nibſt devoutly tobe de- 
precated indeed, as one of the greateſt of real 
1 will be wonderfully alleviated by a 
ſincere 
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ſincere faith and hope that, at tlie cloſe of 

this ſhort life, our corruptible Sail put on in- 
| and our mortal, immortality ; and 
that once more, like the phoenix from its 
aſhes,” we {ſhall flouriſh in a beautiful rejuve- 
neſcence. Thou, O God! art bealth and 
ſtrength and glory to all who flee to thee for 
ſuccour; and the pious ſufferer, on the bed 
of diſeaſe and death, in his laſt NE 
| accents, whiſpers praiſe; . 

But there is one loſs, which 1 confels is 
almoſt too grievous to be born with patience ; 
I mean the loſs of thoſe we love, the loſs of 
children, dear relatives, or any others cloſely 
allied either by friendſhip or conſanguinity. 
It is a ſeparation which rends the heart- 
ſtrings ; the fountain of tears will then burſt. 
in torrents, and the mourner will long go 
heavily on his why's his ſoul will refuſe to 
be comforted; and ſacred be his ſor- 
rows: let ſo IT .indulgence be allowed 
to this amiable infirmity, that no attempts be 

made to ſooth the ſufferer by remonſtrance, 
till his paſſion has ſubſided, and Time's le- 
vient influence aſſuaged the venom of the 
wound Then, at laſt, religion, chat lovely 
matron, that Kind nurſing mother, Will Rep, 
e, friendly wort raiſe the mounger 
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from the ground, and bid him lock up to 
God, who can call the forms Which moulder 


in the eatth from the dufte chambers of death; 11 


from a ſtate of corruption; to a ſtate of glory; 
who, after a ſhort ſeparation, can cauſe thoſe 
who were united in love during life, to meet 
in love again after death, never more to be 
tortr aſunder, and nn, from nw rivets | 
of affect moi vrt ＋ 
Sweet hope! en to the gully to 
the diſputer of this world, the vain, the con- 
ceited caviller, into whoſe dark and callous 
boſom the beams of grace never penetrated: 
Sweet hope! and more to be deſired than all 
the treaſure the richeſt plunderer ever wrung 
from the oppreſſed Indian on the banks of the 
Ganges—To meet thoſe who were dear to us 
28 our own ſouls, in a purified and' exalted 
ſtate; lovelier and mote eſtimable, more 
worthy our love, than they ever appeared on 
earth! Delightful expectation! and bleſſed is he 
who cheriſhes it, and bleſſed be the God, ho 
has in his Revelation given wretched human 
nature reaſon to embrace it with confidence: 
Child of my heart,“ may the poor 
parent exclaim, while he bends his head over 
the untimely grave, and drops a CY: 1550 
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on the inſenſible coffin—* Child of my heart, 
farewell for thee I mqurn; nature muſt in- 
_ ©: deed) feel the parting, pang! thou art torn 
from me, and the anguiſh of ſeparation. is 
as if one ſhould tear by violence this limb 
from this body l my heart bleeds at every 

| L porel But I ſubmit to neceſſity with 
* cheerfulneſs ; becauſe my religion teaches 
6 me to turn my view from earth to yonder 
regions of glory, where I {ce thee; with the 
eye of faith, born up by angels in a tranſ- 
< figured fo rm, partaking the bliſs of ſaints, 
and clothed in the veſture of immortality. 
| « Thou canſt not come to me, but one com- 
© fort- ſtill remains, I ſhall- go to thee. My 
moe ſhall be turned into joy. Gra- 
« cious is God. In him will I truſt !. I re- 
turn to the poor occupations of a wretched 
« world for a ſhort time, comforted by no- 
. © thing but a reliance on him who ſubdued 
« death, and a hope, by his mercy, to be re- 
united in the manſions of bliſs, to the ſouls 
« whom I loved in the region of ſorrow, 
Thou only ſleepeſt in the grave, as lately in 
thy cradle; no more I weep: Sleep on, ſweet 
2 bobs. ; The voice of lamentation ſhall be 


* changed into a ſoog of wann I beard a 


„ voice 
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voice from Heaven, Aying unto me, Write, 
« from henceforth bleſſed are the dead which die 
« in the Lord, even fo faith the ſpirit, for they 

« reft from their labours. And thy, ſpirit, 
e ſweet babe, is pure and ſpotleſs! and thou 
« art gone with cherubs, thy brothers and 
„ companions. O death, where is thy fling 
“ O grave, where is thy victory, 25 

Such is the good man's triumph over 4 ca- 
lamity which, of all thoſe whith afflict poor 
mortals, is indeed the ſoreſt, the moſt afflict- 
ing. To be bereaved of one's children, is to 
be bereaved indeed! Let him who neyer had 
a child, think lightly of it! 

I have enlarged a little on this inſtance, be- 
cauſe he who learns where to ſeek comfort un- 
der the greateſt of ſorrows, will know Where 
to find it in abundance when. invlved in the 
lighter. And what are all the loſſes com- 
pared with thoſe which death, the inexorable 
king of terrors, occaſions? The loſs of money 
is the loſs of traſh—may be compenſated by 
ſubſequent induſtry and good ſucceſs ; but 
who can call back a child from the grave? 
The loſs of a beloved babe is a blow which 
no feeling boſom could bear, were it not 
ſtrengthened from above. 

But other loſſes by death are ſevere in- 
deed. For whom tolls the bell on yonder 
| D time- 
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time-honoured tower? For my friend at whoſe 
table I ſat but yeſterday, in all the Joy of cor- 
dial conviviality ! 
Sone is the friend of my heart, — gone per- 
\ haps the wife of my boſom—my reſpected 
father—my tender mother, at whoſe breaſts 
I lay in infancy—on whoſe knees I ſat and 
ſmiled and prattled, and aſked by wailing, or 
moved by tears, and ſhe was moved! Deaf is 
the ear that liſtened to the voice of love ; cold 
the heart that throbbed in ſympathy ; cloſed 
the eye that ſparkled with joy at meeting 
me; the pulſe which ſo often fluttered, beats 
no more! Cruel ſeparation ! But I can bear 
it; as a Chriſtian I can bear it, becauſe my 
_ beljef teaches me that we ſhall meet again. 
All that was lovely ſhall be lovelier ſtill. The 
_ unbeliever, unhappy man, has no ſuch hope. 
_ Diſmal, dreary—he views nothing but a long 
viſto, terminating in darkneſs, ſhadows, fright- 
ful phantoms, baleful regions, where hope 
never comes, that comes to all. 


In every calamity to which man is heir, 
and the time would fail me if I attempted to 
_ enumerate the ſad and long catalogue, he 
who puts his truſt in the Almighty, will find 
_ comforts ſpringing up like flowers under his 


feet in a deſert. He will experience, that 
| | God 
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God is the Father of the fatherleſs, the huſ- 


band of the widow, the friend of the friend- 
| leſs, and the ſure guardian of all ſuch as have 
none to help them! An inward ftrength is 


ſupplied to him, who, in the midſt of miſery, 


abounds in faith and indulges hope. True 
religion poſſeſſes a power reſembling that of 


oil poured on the troubled ſea. It ſmooths 


the waves to a glaſſy expanſe of limpid water. 


True religion poſſeſſes a power like that at- 
tributed by the antient mythologiſts to a cer- 
tain king, by which he was enabled to turn all 


he touched into ſolid gold. It is the panacea, 
che anodyne of woe, the vulnerary, the uni- 


verſal medicine of mental diſeaſs 

Wiſe then are thoſe parents, who, among 
the accompliſhments which they ſolicitouſly 
ſeek for their children, forget not to furniſh 
them with a balſam, which they may bear in 
their own boſoms, and which will gently aſ- 
ſuage that pain and anguiſh to which, like 
every mortal, they may one day be expoſed, 


How vain and ſhort-fighted are others, who, 


anxiouſly wiſhing to promote the future hap- 
pineſs of their offspring, engage their ubole 
attention in cultivating thoſe arcs alone, which 
contribute to the acquiſition or ſecurity of a 

* 
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little worldly: pelf, a and the: gh of a 
. periſhable body? 

We have ſeen hat the pious and faithful 
Chriſtian finds comfort under extreme miſery, 


in falling down before the God of mercy ; but 


- what ſhall conſole him who lives without God 
in the world, who has no God to fall down 
- before, under thoſe ſufferings and misfor- 
tunes, which, will undoubtedly be his portion 
at ſome period of his life, probably at the 
laſt period when he is leaſt able to bear them? 
He ſcorns to bend his ſtubborn knee, and to 
lift up his heart in prayer; for he has been 
taught to conſider all religion as a mode of 
ſuperſtition, as prieſteraft, as an engine of 
ſtate, as the folly of dotards. On what then 
can he depend? | 
On what? on himſelf! This n ſhiver- 
ing, ſhort-lived, helpleſs animal called Man, 
depends upon himſelf, and defies his Maker. 
Proud of his own ſcanty reaſon, proud of the 
little ſcience he has been able to collect, he 
doubts not, but that his own ſkill will be able. 
to extricate him from every difficulty, and 
that his own ſtrength will ſupport him when- 
ever he is aſſaulted by calamity. . Poor mor- 
tal, how little does he know of his own na- 
13 Ks ture 
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ture! nothing is more wretched and infirm 
than a man abandoned to his own guidance, 
without the grace of God. And how, in- 
deed, does this proud boaſter ſupport himſelf? 
After all his arrogant pretenſions, he is like a 
babe in leading ſtrings, forſaken by its nurſe. 
Conſult experience. Does he not vent his 
rage and grief in the bittereſt expreſſions of 
reſentment, in curſing, and in blaſpheming ? 
Is not his heart torn with the conflict of 
violent paſſions, when all ſhould be till and 
ſerene? See him ſtretched all pale and lan- 
guid, on the bed of ſickneſs; horror and 
diſmay mark his bloodleſs countenance ; he 
loves neither God nor man, he truſts in 
neither. Does not his fury often end in real 
madneſs? Do not the piſtol, the dagger, or 
the poiſoned cup, too frequently cloſe the 
melancholy ſcene of aggravated miſery ? He 
gnaſhes with his teeth, curſes God, curſes 
man, dies, and makes no ſign of grace 
He falls ; but he falls, not ripe like a ſhock 
of corn, or like fruit come to maturity. He 
falls by his own hand, and hopes for that peace 
which the world and its vanities could not 
beſtow, in the grave. To become as though 
he had never been, is the greateſt bleſſing to 
this heroic philoſopher, this n 
| 97 man, 
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man, this enlightened deſpiſer of the Holy 
Trinity, who dares to ſtrip our Saviour of all 
ſhare of the divine nature, to blaſpheme 
the Holy Ghoſt, his ſanctifier, and to caſt 
Jeſus, his redeemer, from the throne of hea- 
ven! To he as though he had never been, is 
the ultimate hope of this enlightened, this ſelf- 
applauding philoſopher! How gloomy, dreary, 
forlorn, and diſmal, are all his views in life! 
Little does he know of that health of mind, 
that ſerene cheerfulneſs, that divine. WK 
ceney, which ſooths the reſigned Chriſtian ; 
who, whenever his ſoul has a tendency to be 
diſquieted within him, reſolves to hope in Cod; 

and in conſequence of his firm reliance, finds 
the light of God's countenance beaming upon 
him with the moſt animating warmth and 
the brighteſt illumination; like the day-fpring 
from on high, chaſing away the ſhades of 
night, He ſtands as a rock in the ſea; the 
waves beat on its baſe, but eternal ſunſhine 
ſettles on its head. 

But in what manner do the greater part 
endeavour to ſubdue the ſenſe of their af- 
flictions? By eagerly running into amuſements 
and diverſions of every kind, the moſt puerile 

and nugatory. Diſſipation of mind is their only 
Telource. They reſolye not to THINK, they 
8 88 determine 
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determine not to FEEL; but can they keep 
their reſolution? Dreadful, I fear, are the in- 
tervals of their diverſions; They do, indeed, 
continue to drive away reflection, during 
the noiſy mirth of feſtivity, or the dazzling 
ſcenes of faſhionable gaiety ; but neither the 
noiſe nor the glitter can continue always 
without intermiſſion. At night, when they 
lay their heads on their pillows, ſerious 
thoughts will ſpontaneouſly obtrude them- 

ſelves, however unwelcome, and become the 
more importunate as they have been the more 
obſtinately reſiſted, Imagination can with 
difficulty conceive a more diſtreſſing ſituation, 
than that of him who has ſpent the whole 
day in running away from himſelf, but is 
obliged, at the cloſe of it, to meet the phan- 
tom which has haunted him, and which, by 
the help of company and diſſipation, he has 
eſcaped, till the bell announces the midnight 
hour. Silent is the voice of mirth, which 
lately re-echoed through the palace of plea- 


ſure.. The muſical inſtruments ſleep. The 


wine no longer gives its colour in the cup. The 
lamps which dazzled him with the brightneſs 


of their Juſtre, and charmed with the va- 


riegated colours of the rainbow, are extin- 


guiſhed. All is till and dark. And now the 


54 miſerable 
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' miſerable man is in his chamber alone, ſilent; . 
and whether he will or not, muſt commune- 

with himſelgand be ſtill. The darkneſs and 
gloomineſs of the night are but imperfect 
| emblems of his ſoul in his preſent ſtate. Has 
he any gleam of comfort? No, not one; he 


has ſhut up every avenue to light and cheer- 


fulneſs. Does he kneel to pray? alas, to 
whom ſhould he pray, with his infidel prin- 
ciples? He has no God to whom to pray. 
The philoſophers have robbed him of his God; 
but can they cure his diſeaſes, or ward off 
death, or give him ſleep even at this midnight 
hour? He has acknowledged no God but the 
world; and the world has deſerted him. He 
has no comfort in the night-ſeaſon, in that 
quiet hour when the ſleep of innocence and 
piety is ſweet indeed. The pious peaſant ſlum- 
bers ſweetly on his flock bed; but this man 
cannot cloſe his eyelids, c ſtretched on 
down and ſurrounded with trappings. Nature, 
however, quite wearied with vigilance, may 
at laſt ſubmit; but ſhort and diſturbed is the z 
| repoſe. - The bed of down is to him a bed of 
thorns. He counts the hours with all the 


5 impatience of a perturbed ſpirit. The linger- 


ing morning at laſt returns. The ſame circle 
of een returns with it; till at length, 


by 
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by the force of habit, the mind contracts 
a ſtupid inſenſibility to its woe: a dreadful 
inſenſibility, ſincè it argues a mortification 
begun in the ſoul, a wretched ſtate from 
which there are ary any n of re- 
covery. 

All men, indeed, would willingly fly Cont 
their evils, but they cannot fly with ſufficient - 
ſpeed to outſtrip the mercileſs purſuers ; un- 
leſs, indeed, they fly to God. He is ever 
at hand, and will be heard by every one 
who with a heart filled with faith, animated 
with hope, warm with charity, and ſubdued 
by humility, offers up prayer in affliction. 

But there is another reſource, beſides the 
diſſipation of company and the circle of. 
pleaſure. Many ſeek comfort under their 
diſtreſs in the draught of intoxication: a moſt 

* unhappy expedient, ſince it tends, immedi- 
ately to. increaſe the miſery which, like a 
treacherous friend, it pretends to- remove. 
Intoxication cauſes only a ſhort oblivion of 
woe, and weakens the mind ſo as to render it 
leſs able to bear its misfortunes, when the 
artificial ſtupor is diſpelled. It brutaliſes the 
man, and chains him to the earth. There he 
lies, and cannot lift up the eye of his mind to 
heaven. The energies of his ſoul, by which 
| | We 
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| it might otherwiſe aſcend; are all deadened, 
The wings are clogged in the mire of ſen- 
ſuality, like thoſe of the inſect in the veſſel of 
honey, and cannot expand themſelves for ſo 
ſublime a flight, as that which would lead him 
up to the throne of mercy. How deluſive is 
the draught of intoxication! Sweet indeed to 
the taſte, but poiſon to the ſoul. The ſleep 
which it produces is the ſleep of death: death 
to all the finer ſenſibilities of our nature, death 
to all religion, and perhaps, We God for- 

bid, death eternal! 

The temptation to ſeek immediate relief 
under a very heavy affliction from the - bowl 
of iutemperance, is great; but beware, thou 
that art yet alive to God, beware how thou 
indulgeſt in the deceitful potion. One ſub- 
miſſion will facilitate a ſecond, and when 
thou art once on the declivity of the hill, 
who can ſay how rapidly, and how low thou 
mayeſt deſcend? Thou mayeſt deſcend, for 
aught thou knoweſt, down to the pit of ever- 
laſting deſtruction. Be then on thy guard, and 
avoid exceſs of ſtrong drink in thine ad- 
verſity, as thou wouldſt the poiſoned cup, the 
ſerpent's tooth, or the uplifted dagger. 

If thou wiſheſt for a cordial, becauſe thy 
heart is faint within thee, a cordial is at hand, 
of 
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of the higheſt efficacy, ſweet to the taſte, and 
comfortable to the heart. Fall on thy knees, 


and humbly pray for ſupport; and the God 
of mercies will ſend his Paraclete, the Holy 


Ghoſt, the Comforter, to fill thy boſom with 


joy which no man taketh from thee. Hear 
the comfortable words of the Divine in- 
vitation, Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy. laden, and I will refreſh you. 
What muſic to the ear of mortal man! Will 
the dry diſquiſitions of metaphyſicians afford 
ſuch melody to the heart? What ſay they ?— 
Your. miſery has no remedy.—Religion is 
ſuperſtition. Die rot — be forgotten like thy 
fellow-brute! 

With reſpect to thoſe who pretend to de- 
duce from philoſophy alone, ſuch reflections 
as will enable them to bear all afflictions of 
life with patience, their number is ſmall, com- 
pared with the great maſs of mankind; and 
their pretenſions are the reſult of pride, rather 
than of conviction and experience. Philo- 
ſophy, a name ſadly perverted, true philo- 
ſophy (very different from that of the modern 
ſceptics) can indeed ſuggeſt conſolations from 
reaſon; and reaſon can certainly afford many 
oy 2h tending to alleviate the ſenſe of miſ- 

> fortunes; 
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fortunes ; 5 uud resſon cannot entirely cure the 
wounds of the mind. She can only palliate 
the ſore. which religion cures ; and experience 
. evinces, that few are more outrageous under 
the preſſure of calamity, and-more inclined to 
deſpair under 'misfortune, than the proud pre- 
tenders to philoſophy, unnaturally diyeſted of 
religion. Man is a pitiable object, when he 
acknowledges his weakneſs with all humility; 
but when the worm that crawls on the earth, 
dares to truſt in its own ſtrength, and to defy 
its Creator, it ſeems to inv ite the foot of 
Omnipotence to trample upon it with indig- 
nation. If the mercy of God were not long- 
ſuffering beyond all conception, he who in his 
weakneſs and diſtreſs refuſes to ſeek comfort 
from him, would draw down upon his head 
the heavieſt, the hotteſt bolt of the ng 
vengeance. 
Afflictions are mercifully . 5 God 
to reduce men from a thoughtleſs or ſinful 
ſtate to a reliance on him. The heart on 
which they produce not this effect, may be 
compared to the ſtony ground, on which, 
when the ſeed falls, it periſhes, without vege- 


tation: It is a barren fig-tree, and will draw 
upon it a curſe, 


Let 


7 
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Let not us, 1 beſeech you, 0 jet r not us be- 
come ſo inſenſible to God's goodneſs and to 
our own happineſs, as to neglect the Diſpoſer 
of all Events both proſperous and adverſe, 
either in the day of proſperity or adverſity. 
He will ſweeten every enjoyment in a ſuc- 
ceſsful ſeaſon, and alleviate the burden of 
every evil in the day of our calamities. 
Happy ſituation ! to have the all· powerful and 
moſt merciful Lord of heaven and earth, our 
friend and protector againſt the aſſaults of 
adverſity. He ſhall defend us, under the 
ſhadow of his wing, from every evil which 
the devil or man worketh againſt us. Though 
we appear unfortunate in the eyes of the 
world; though we may be poor and deſpiſed, 
who were once rich and honoured; though we 
may ſuffer in our reputation; ; though we may 
be tormented with pain and the languor of 
ill health; though death ſhould tear from our 
arms the deareſt object of our love; yet will 
we truſt in God, and he will infuſe a bal- 
ſam into our hearts, which ſhall aſſuage every 
anguiſh, and heal the ſoreſt laceration. The 
fear of death, which torments the ſinful man 
of the world, ſhall have no painful effect on 
the man who really hopes and fully truſts in 

Him, 


£ 
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Him, who hath ſubdued death, and * wht 55 
and immortality to light through the 70% 


Let me then prevail with you, to labour 


in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, to bring your 


minds to this real confidence in God, under 


all the viciſſitudes of this mortal life, in pro- 
ſperity as well as adverſity; for a godleſs 
proſperity is the moſt dangerous ſituation to 
which human nature can be expoſed. Ex- 
ereciſe yourlelyes j in it under little croſſes and 
| Inconveniencies, that when you ſuffer great 
_ evils, you may not be off your guard; but 
may meet them with the fortitude of men, of 
_ chriſtian men, ariſing from an entire truſt in 


your - heavenly Friend and Father. While 
we are well, and all goes ſmoothly with 


us, I know it is eaſy to preſcribe to others, 
and that we are apt to give advice, which, 
in our turn, we are unwilling to „ 
_ But let us not be wiſe in word only, but in 
. deed; and ſeriouſly lay to heart, and apply 


to ourſelves, the doctrines which we hear 


and approve. If we have received a good 


impreſſion, let us bear it away uneffaced to 
our graves. If God has vouchſafed to open 


our hearts, let us not ſuffer them to cloſe 
again amidſt our worldly cares. 


4 | a | Then 
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Then may you ſay to your ſouls under 
every evil with which you may be viſited in 
the pilgrimage of this life, even in the laſt 
pangs of agonizing nature; Why art thou caft 
' down, O my foul, and why art thou diſquieted 
within me? To grieve, indeed, is natural, but 
to grieve without hope, is forbidden to the 
profeſſor of Chriſtianity, and leads to the laſt 
fad cataſtrophe of human life. To repine and 
murmur againſt Providence, is unpardonable 
impiety: to ſink into deſpair, and to che- 
- Tiſha wiſh to terminate our ſufferings by ſelf- 
murder, an act too common, and even re- 
commended by the writings of men poſ- 
ſeſſing acute underſtandings with hard 
hearts, unhappily ſtrangers to the comforts 
of religion, is to increaſe every evil which 
we ſuffer; and for the ſake of avoiding a 
momentary. pain, to riſque the bitter pains 
of eternal death. Adopt not ſuch unhappy 
errors, O my ſoul, but Hope THñOU In GOD! 
—On God recline, as on a pillow, for re- 
poſe, and a column for ſupport. — Hope 
thou in God, the foundation of all real hap- 
pineſs, and all ſolid and laſting comfort. 
Hope thou in God—for I ſhall yet, after all 
my fears and ſufferings, I ſhall yet praiſe him 
for the light of his countenance, for that 

" ight 


n 2 
light which, if I may compare great things 
with ſmall, like the light of the bleſſed ſun, 

' ſhall diſpel every miſt of doubt, dread, and 
ſorrow, and leave thee, O my ſoul, in a ſtate 
of unclouded ſerenity; only to be ſurpaſſed 
by the happineſs of thoſe realms above, where 
the light of God's countenance beams forth 
tũ all eternity, the mild rays of mercy, blended 
with glory and majeſty unutterable 
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SERMON III. 


On the MzAns and the IMPORTANCE _ | 
GRACE. 
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2 PETER, iii. 18. 


Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt. 


Noe acquiſitions in polite learning, in ele- 
gant arts, or profound ſcience, are com- 
parable, in the opinion of a true Chriſtian, to 
improvement in grace, and in the knowledge 
of his Redeemer. The comfort which the 
human heart derived from moral philoſophy, 
and the light of nature, was indeed great; 
but it was fugacious and unſubſtantial as a 
dream, in compariſon with the ſolid fatisfac- 
tions of a ſtate of grace. It is the peculiar 
glory of Chriſtianity that it affords. its worthy 
.. profeſſors the enjoyment of heavenly grace; 
a gift which no other ſyſtem could inſure, and 
of which man in his corrupt and unregenerated 
ſtate could-never participate. 
| E The 
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The grace of God, in its primary ſignifica- 
tion, implies, in general, his favour. The 
favour of: God is evidently the moſt valuable 
of all poſſeſſions ; but the word grace, as uſed 
in ſcripture and by Chriſtian writers, means 
not ſo much that favour in general,. as ſome 
particular effects of it. It implies that holy 
temper of mind, -that habitual ſpirit of devo- 
tion, that cheerful reſignation, that uniform 
piety and innocence of life, which originate 
from an unſhaken belief of Chriſtianity, from 
a conſcientious diſcharge of its duties, and 
from an inward conviction, that God Almighty 
vouchſafes to ipfuſe into the heart the ſweet 
influence of his heavenly benediction. Good 
_ Chriſtians have, in all periods of the church, 
felt and acknowledged the Divine comforts of 
this ſtate. Their ſouls have been elevated, 

and their hearts. have burned within them; 
and there is no doubt but that the lively 
effects on their feelings were immediately pro- 
duced by the operation of the Holy Ghoſt 
the Comforter, the third perſon. in the ador- 
able Trinity. WER? 

It is not indeed to be 3 his liber- 
tines, whoſe perceptions. are limited to ſenſu- 
ality, ſhould deny the exiſtence of ſenſations 
too pure and refined to obtain admittance 

into 
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into their hearts. It is not difficult to ac- 
count for the ſcepticiſm of ſophiſtical diſ- 
putants in the ſchools, men who pride them- 
ſelves on, I know not what, infallibility of 
human reaſon, They are blinded to the 
truths, and rendered impenetrable to the in- 
fluence of Chriſtianity by their arrogance and 
preſumption; for pride is ſo offenſive to Heaven, 
that grace is particularly denied to the proud, 
and moſt expreſsly promiſed to the lowly. 

But he who underſtands not, or will not 
acknowledge, the reality of grace, the actual 
operation of the Holy Ghoſt on the human 
heart, deprives Chriſtianity of its vital prin- 
ciple, its moſt eſſential excellence. Grace, 
or the benign influence of the Holy Spirit, 
acting with holy energy on the pious heart, 
at this moment, and in all ages, is the very 
ſoul of our religion. It is this which, with 
inviſible force, pervades the ſpiritual world, as 
the electrical fluid animates the natural. It is 
health, joy, and life; and the want of it, 
diſeaſe, deſpair, and death. 


When our Saviour had accomplithed the 
| benevolent purpoſe for which his Spirit aſ- 
ſumed a human form, and viſited our planet, 
he left us not comfortleſs in his abſence, He 

E 2 de- 


deputed the third Perſon in the Divtne eſſence 
to remain with us for ever, to live in our 
boſoms, a warm, active, energetic principle of 
religious life. He required only, that we 
ſhould preſerve our hearts in that proper ſtate 
of purity which is neceſſary for its reception. 
It is this entrance of the Holy Ghoſt into our 
boſoms, which conftitutes the recovery of hu- 
man nature from the direful effects of its fall. 
Awful, myſterious, yet delighful truth! Part 
of the Divine nature deigns to fix its reſidence, 
and to build its temple, where it delights to 
dwell; in the boſom of man; of man, once 
ruined and abandoned. The proſpect is imme- 
diately brightened.. Death and defpair, with 
all their pallid, lurid, and fable train, vaniſh. 
Life and light ſpring up once more. The fa- 

bric of human nature is no longer condemned 
to lie in ruins. See it again riſe, a regular 
manſion, beautiful and magnificent as it was 
originally formed by the Divine architect of 
the univerſe. The broken Corinthian co- 
lumns, that, with all their ſculptured foliage, 
lay mouldering in the duſt, like the ruins of 
Balbee or Palmyra, ſtart into ſymmetrical form, 
and become a gorgeous temple, a temple for 
the Holy Ghoſt, the unſpeakable efuence of 
the myſterious Deity. 


But, 


” 
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But, alas! we muſt repreſs our triumphs; 
for what has been done by grace and mercy, 
may be undone by man's diſobedience. By 
ſin our life is converted to death, our light to 
darkneſs, our joy to unutterable woe. Sin, 
like a deadly poiſon, has power to quench this 

Holy Spirit, and to introduce a {piritual death 

in the midſt of our animal life. 

I ſhall, in the ſubſequent remarks, firſt, en- 
Ja to deſcribe the ſpiritual death; ſe- 
condly, to point out the means of recovering 
life; and, thirdly, add ſuch exhortations as 
may preſerve men in a ſtate of grace, or reſtore 
| them to it after they have unfortunately re- 

linquiſhed it by their folly. - 


I. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that all human 
creatures over the whole ſurface of the peopled 
globe are capable of grace; there cannot be 
a doubt of it, after baptiſm, or their admiſſion 
into the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, The mani- 
Feftation of the Spirit is given to EVERY MAN 
to profit withal. A good education, corrobo- 
rated by the influence of a good example, can 
ſeldom fail to cauſe us to grow in grace as we 
grow in years, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, But where education is 
entirely neglected, or only that part of it at- 
tended to which prepares for a ſucceſsful 
E 3 con- 
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conduct in this world where parents are little 
ſolleltous concerning the examples which are 
preſented to their children's obſervation, the 
ſeeds of grace are killed before they have ger- 
minated, the ſpatk is extinguiſhed before it 
has been able to grow into a flame. Spiritual 
life is cruelly deſtroyed in its immature ſtate, 
and is ſucceeded by a diſmal death; the death 
of all thoſe fine ſenſibilities which preſerve us 
alive to God, and to the bleſſed operation of 
the Holy Ghoſt ; a death, which not only de- 
prives us of our moſt deſirable feelings during 
this mortal ſtate, but which leads to the 
everlaſting death of a foul ended to be 
immortal, 

It is a moſt unfortunate e at- 
tending this unhappy ſtate, that the ſufferer is 
inſenſible of the danger to which he is ex- 
poſed, The Rate itſelf is, indeed, a perfect 
ſtupor, or delirium. He is fallen into a trance; 
and the various objects which he purſues, and 
which agitate his paſſions, are like the ſhadowy 
viſions of a dream. He ſeeks wealth, pleaſure, 
and honours, as if they were ſubſtantial and 
everlaſting. If he ſucceeds in ſuch vain pur- 
ſuits, he deems himſelf completely happy; 
if he fails, completely miſerable. Little does 
he think of other pleaſures, other riches, other 


honours, in (pn with which, thoſe of 
1 „the 
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the world are deſpicable, its pleaſures taſteleſo, 
its riches worthleſs, its honours diſgraceful, 
The pleaſures of devotion, the riches of grace, 
the honours which the King of kings can con- 
fer, never enter his thoughts, or excite his 
deſire, If the ideas of ſuch things ſhould occur 
either in reading or in converſe, he treats 
them with contempt, as the puerile conceits of 
a filly ſuperſtition, He is dead to Chriſt ; 
but he is tremblingly alive to vanity. As 
the Holy Ghoſt forſakes him, an evil ſpirit 
enters in, He delights not to exerciſe bim- 
ſelf in virtue, but finds ample ſcope for his 
activity in vice, Faſhionable folly fills his 
thoughts ; and faſhionable ſin occupies his 
time, and employs all the faculties of his mind 
and body, He becomes enchained to ſenſu- 
ality, He has no other objects than the gra- 
tification of his paſſion. Pride and vanity 
hold a divided, yet deſpotic empire over him, 
and confine him in the bonds of a moſt igno- 
minious ſervitude. ,” The adverſary of mankind 
marks him as his victim, and his miſery be- 
gins even on this ſide the grave, That it may 
be infinitely aggravated beyond the grave, 
the ſcriptural repreſentations afford us too 
much reaſon' to forebode, 
E 4 
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| Shall we then be afflited at the natural dif- 
ſolution of a good man, and ſhall we not 
mourn over the melancholy condition of a 
fellow-creature who indicates every ſymptom 
of a ſpiritual death; 40/0 it dead in treſpaſſes 
and fine, wherein he walked, according to the 
courſe of this world Shall we ſpare no endea- 
vours to ſecure, to preſerve, to reſtore the 
health of a poor, frail, periſhable body, and 
ſhall we be regardleſs of the ſoul's health? 
Shall we ſtand in perpetual fear of death, and 
have recourſe to every art for the prolongation 
of animal exiſtence, and ſhall we be totally 
indifferent on the ſubje& of ſpiritual life? It 
becomes not the wiſe and brave to dread 
that event to which all created being is deſ- 
tined ; but the death of the ſpirit, the extine- 
tion of the nobleſt of our conſtituent part— 
who but the man who is ſtupified by ſin, 
can think himſelf in danger of it, and not 
tremble? Alas! he who has'no fears concern- 
ing it, ought, on that very account, to be im- 
mediately alarmed. A numbneſs has ſeized 
bim. A ſpiritual palſy is approaching, or 
a mortification begun. The phyſician of 
the ſoul announces the danger. Death has 
probably invaded him, and if not inſtantly re- 
| I pelled, 
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pelled, will ſoon acquire a complete dominion. 
Indifference is a certain ſign of imminent 
danger, if not of actual perdition. In order to 
preſerve the ſpiritual life, and to perpetuate 
the reſidence of the Holy Spirit within us, 
there is an abſolute neceſſity for vigilance, 
The holy gueſt will not be neglected or coldly 
received. He requires to be foſtered and 
cheriſhed by devout attention. For the earth 
which drinketh in the rain that cometh often 
upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for tbem 
by aubom it is drefſed, receiveth bleſſing of God; 
but that which beareth thorns and briars is re- 
Jefted, and is nigh unto curſing ; 0 end 1s 
* be burned. 


II. Let us 4 in the ſecond place, en- 
deavour to preſcribe ſuch rules as may have 
a tendency to preſerve or reſtore the life of 
God in the ſoul of man ; a topic far worthier of 
attention than all the arts and preſcriptions of 
health, which the ingenuity of man can in- 
vent, —Let us ſeek the medicine of the ſoul, 
the reſtorative of the ſpirit, the AN of 
everlaſting life. 

In conſidering the likelieſt means of pre- 
ſerving the heavenly bleſſing of grace, the 
firſt which occurs is habitual and fervent 


prayer. 
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prayer. We have the ſtrongeſt aſſurances in 
the ſeriptures, that prayer performed in a 
proper manner, and proceeding from a right 
diſpoſition, ſhall be effectual. J ye, being. 
evil, ſays our Saviour, know bow to give good 
gifts unto. your children, how much more ſhall 
your heavenly” Father give his BOLY SPIRIT - 
to them"that aſk bim But beſides the be- 
neficial tendency of prayer in procuring the 
bleſſings for which it ſupplicates, it has a moſt 
benign influence on the heart of the ſuppli- 
ant, It prepares it for the admiſſion of good 
- impreſſions, it fills it with good reſolutions, it 
opens it for the reception of the Holy Ghoſt. 
He moſt aſſuredly cannot long be deſerted by 
grace, or occupied by the evil one, who is re- 
gular and ardent in practiſing the duty of 
prayer. Prayer, indeed, as well as faith, con- 
ſtitutes the ſhield of the Chriſtian. All the 
powers of darkneſs aſſault him in vain when 
protected by prayer. Temptation may com- 
mence an attack, but it will find him willing 
to oppoſe and able to conquer. It is there- 
fore of the higheſt importance that young per- 
ſons ſhould be taught an uniform regularity in 
performing the duty of prayer. Let no one, 
in a more advanced age, and when he is eman- 
| | Lake, xi, 13. — 
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cipated from parental authority, lay aſide the 
pious praQtice of adoring the Almighty at every 
return of morning and evening. Them that 
honour me I'will honour, but thoſe that diſhonour 
me ſhull be lightly gſteemed. I he ſuffers the 
example of the profane and profligate to ba- 
niſh from his mind the remembrance of his 
| God, he may be affured that his God will 
withdraw the influence of the Holy Ghoſt 
from his heart; and from the negle& of 
prayer, let him date his deſtruction. + 
Temperance, or moderation in the indul- 
gence of all the animal appetites, is highly 
conducive, if not abſolutely neceſſary, to tho 
preſervation of the ſpiritual life. Glutton- 
ous exceſs obſcures the luſtre, and blunts the 
acuteneſs, of our intellectual nature. It weighs 
down our ſoul to the earth. It pollutes its 
purity, and degrades it to a level with the 
body. He whoſe faculties are darkened with 
the fumes of indigeſtion, is unable to look up 
to Heaven, or behold its divine irradiation 
ſtreaming from the Sun of Righteouſneſs. 
Let him therefore who is ſolicitous to pre- 
ſerve the influence of the Holy-Spirit in his 
heart, take heed to himſelf, leſt at any time 
his heart be overcharged with ſurfeiting and 
drunk» 
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5 drunkenneſs. Be not overcome with wine in 
"exceſs; but be filled wirn THE SprrIT.. 


Innocence of life, or purity of morals, is 
eſſentially neceſſary to retain the ſoul in a 
Rate ſuſceptible of grace, The bodies of true 


_ Chriſtians are declared to be the temples of 


the Holy Ghoſt. How dreadful muſt be the 
fin of him who can venture fo far to offend 


this divine Perſon, as to pollute the place 


choſen for his reſidence? He will turn from 
the heart in which defilement is lodged, and 
leave it for the habitation of thoſe foul ſpirits 
who delight in impurity. 70 be carnally 
minded, is death ; but to be ſpiritually minded, 


it life. If ye live after the fleſh, ye ſhall die; 


but if ye, through the ſpirit, do mortify the 
deeds f the body, ye ſhall live, . 
It will alfo be neceſſary to the preſervation 


of grace, that we reſtrain our hearts from an 
immoderate attachment to the world, and all 


its allurements. The Holy Ghoſt requires to 
be cheriſhed with the ardour. of an undivided 
affection. If he finds our hearts pre-occupied, 

fo as to afford him but a cold and unwelcome 
reception, he will depart in diſpleaſure. He 


will leave us to the direction of vain idols, 


which we have profancly erected in the 
temple, 
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temple, and before which we have fooliſhly 
fallen down in voluntary adoration. 


The choice of company and converfation 


will ever be of great importance in con- 


ciliating, or in reſiſting, the grace of God. 


Infidels and libertines uſually treat the whole 
doQrine of grace with ridicule. They are 
not unprovided with fabtle arguments to 
ſhake the faith of weak or irreſolute believers. 
The enemy of mankind, whoſe cauſe they 
undertake, is ever ready to aſſiſt them in con- 
. tending againſt the Spirit of God, But the 
converſation and example of good men con- 
tribute greatly to Chriſtian edification. 

It will conduce much to our continuance 


in a ſtate of grace, if we are cautious of 


indulging the pride of our reaſon. Reaſon 
is certainly an incompetent judge in the myſte- 
rious ſubjects of religion. Learning muſt not, 
preſumptuouſly, pretend to decide. For we 
are but of yeſterday, and KNOW NOTHING 
becauſe our days upon earth are a ſhadow. We 
muſt not concern ourſelves in fruitleſs inquiries 


into the mode in ha Holy Spirit is en- 


abled to operate. We ſhall never difcover, after 
all our diſputations on the ſubject, the ſecret 

things which belong unto the Lord, But if we 
WT 3:5 proudly 
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proudly drag them to the tribunal of our rea- 


ſon, we ſhall probably be led, by our preſump- 

tion, to pronounce an unfavourable ſentence on 
their pretenſions to truth. Our vanity will be 
flattered with ſtarting many doubts and diffi- 
_ culties, which, we think, have eluded the ſaga- 
city of other inquirers, We ſhall be gradually 


ſeduced, by the deceitfulneſs of our hearts, not 
only to queſtion the exiſtence of a Holy Ghoſt, 
but the truth of Chriſtianity. Such is the fre- 


quent effect of truſting to the dim light of 
human 7 perceptions, in oppoſition to the re- 


vealed illumination of the Goſpel. 'They who 


appear to have poſſeſſed reaſon in a high fate 


of natural vigour and acquired improvement, 


Humility and Charity. Without theſe, all pre- 


tribute to preſerve, contribute likewiſe to re- 


ſtore a ſtate of grace. Indeed, he whoſe. 
| heart 


AO 


have been fools, and blind to all the truths of 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation. 

I will only add to the number of virtues and 
Habits which I have already recommended, as 
tending to the preſervation of grace, thoſe of 


- tenſions to Chriſtian excellence are falſe and 
hypocritical, God reſiſteth the proud, and 
without charity there can be no grace. ae 
It is certain that the methods which con- 
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heart is conſcious of a ſincere deſire of being re- 
inſtated in the favour of God, has already made 
a conſiderable progreſs in the accompliſhment 
of his purpoſe. Grace will come forth to meet 
him, whenever his aſpirations after it are ar- 
dent, conſtant, and ſincere. But his good reſo- 
lutions and defixes muſt not be tranſient z they _ 
muſt proceed from ſerious principles, and not 
from caprice, diſappointment, or dejection. 
He will find his pious intentions greatly 
confirmed, by regularly performing the public 
offices of religion. A conſtant attendance at 
church, a ſincere and internal obſervation of 
faſts and eccleſiaſtical feſtivals, and a frequent 
participation of the holy communion, will add 
freſh vigour to his exertions. Theſe will give 
him perſeverance till he ſhall have formed 
a habit, and a habit once formed will ſecure. 
his growth in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. | 
He may now be congratulated. He is 
riſen from the dead. Light is broken in 
upon his darkneſs, His heart, which was 
lately dull and heavy within him, now glows 
with the fervour of deyotion. Impenetra- 
ble to religious ſentiment as the clod, before 
his re-animation, he now trembles with the 
ſenſibility of affectionate and reverential 


piety, 
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piety. His ſoul riſes from its ſlumber, feels 
new life, new powers, new ſpirit, and on the 


wings of faith ſoars to heaven. Heaven re- 


Joices over the repenting ſinner, and ſheds its 


All- enlivening influence in ſhowers of grace, 


to encourage his progreſs in the path that leads 
to happineſs and glory. A ſoul is ſaved ; 
angels rejoice, and miniſtring ſpirits around 
the throne ſing — | 


m.. When we turn our attention to the 
world, how many do we obſerve, for whom 
there is every reaſon to fear that they are 
dead in a fpiritual ſenſe, dead to God, dead 


to Chriſt, and dead to the influences of the 


Holy Ghoſt. I ſhall addreſs a ſhort exhorta- 


tion to them, hoping that it may be effica- 


cious on the hearts of ſome among great 
numbers, and that it may call a few from the 


_ of death. 


 Awvake, ſays the word of God, thou 
that fleepeſt, und ariſe from the dead, and 
Chriſt ſhall give thee light. Hear this 
friendly voice, thou that devoteſt thyſelf to 
the unceaſing purſuit of nominal pleaſure. 
Little doſt thou know of thy real ſtate. 
Thou haſt not time enough to think of it, or 
of "= thing ferious. Some new diverſion, or 

| ſome 
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ſome faſhionable pleaſure, is deviſed for every 
day, and for every hour. Thou art whirled 
in the vortex of diſſipation. All is hurry 


and confuſion. But thou art not ſenſible of 


thy danger. While thou art countenanced 
by thy companion, while thou preſerveſt the 
diſtinction of faſhion, thou remaineſt in com- 
plete ſecurity. Thou art allowed to be a man 
of ſpirit, and to make' a figure equal to thy 
rank in life. Thou therefore concludeſt that 
all is well. With reſpect to religion, it is too 
dull for thy attention, and thou heareſt it 
frequently ridiculed by the wits into whoſe 
company thou art admitted. Thou alſo 
diſcerneſt, that the moſt faſhionable writers 
have eſpouſed the cauſe of infidelity, It is 
enough. Thou muſt alſo be in the faſhion, 
even though it ſhould endanger thy immortal 
exiſtence. Thou muſt alſo be a wit, ſince 
the character is ſo eaſily gained by blaſphemy. 
Alas! poor mortal! thou art an object of the 
ſincereſt commiſeration! Lively and gay as 
is thy appearance, vigorous as thy health, 
active as thy exertions, thou art already in 
the arms of death; ſunk in a ſpiritual ſlum- 
ber, from which it is too probable that, 
without an effort of thine own, thou wilt 


only riſe to hear the ſentence of perdition ! 
F Thou 
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Thou art forſaken by grace, and given over 
to thy own will; a dereliction equivalent to 
the actual curſe of that Almighty God who 
made thee, and gave thee all the delights in 
which thy ſoul rejoices to revel. Pauſe a 
moment, and liſten to the voice of reaſon and 
religion. If thou now refuſeſt, it is devoutly 
- to be wiſhed tliat God in his mercy may ſend 
thee ſome calamity. The terrors of the Lord 
will be inſtances of his love. O that the preacher . 
could rouſe thee with the trump of the arch- 
angel, repeating that awful call, Awake, 
thou that lleepeſt,. ariſe from the dead, and 
Chriſt ſhall” give thee light.“ 

And ye alſo, who are engaged in the bu- 
ſineſs of the world, who toil for gold with 
anxious ſolicitude, who deem yourſelves happy 
when you have at laſt accumulated ſuperflu- 
ous opulence, which you can never enjoy, 
and for which even your heir ſhall not thank 
you, little do ye know the moſt valuable 
purpoſes « of life, and how completely poor you 
are without the riches of grace. You devote 
your time to lucre, and heſitate not to travel 
to borh the Indias, to enlarge the boundaries 
of your traffic; but what, in the mean time, 
becomes of your ſpiritual life? Do you ſeek 
the proper methods of preſerving yourſelves 
; In 


Up 
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in a ſtate of grace; and of being reſtored to it 
if you have loſt it? You. are ready to anſwer, 
You have not time for ſuꝑerſtitian; you leave 
ſuch things to the idle, to monks and prieſts, 
whoſe leiſure they may amuſe. You have no 
leiſure. You are occupied in manly and im- 
portant employments. We muſt not diſturb 
you with notions which tend to interrupt the 
buſineſs of your . or of your mer- 
chandiſe. 

But let us 9 your attention for a 
moment. We will not interrupt you in your 
buſineſs. You ſay, with eager looks, it is 
of the utmoſt. importance. Be it ſo. But 
we aſk a few of thoſe moments, in which you 
ſteal from your daily employment, and break 
the chains of your engagements. .  Vouchſafe, 
in theſe intervals, to think of your real ſtate. 
Lou will find that it is become truly de- 

plorable through want of attention, like your 
field or your garden when neglected. A ſpi- 
ritual death has ſeized upon you, and great 
exertions will be neceſſary to the reſtoration 
of your life. You ſay, you have no taſte for 
devout duties. You have.loſt the habit of 
them. The very confeſſion proves that you 
are inſenfible to the influences of the Holy 
Ghoſt. The natural man receiveth not the 
F 2 things 


bay os, Grate: 

= of the ſpirit; for they are fooliſhneſt unto 
bim“. Awake, awake, ariſe from thy deep ſleep, 
now in this thy time, leſt the lumber of death 
Mould ſeal thine eyellds for ever. Awake to 
righteon/teſs and fin not, for thou bat not the 
Ino tolealge of Go; and remember that if our 
Lehe be hid, it is hid to them that are loft f. 

e alſo who devote yourſelves, without one 
wiſh for the favour of God, to the purſuits of 
ambition, happy to obtain a title, a ribband, an 
office of honour and confidence, by the unwea- 
ried attention of a life, beware, leſt, if you pro- 
ceed in your irreligious courſe, you loſe all 
chance of honouts in the kingdom of Heaven. 
Though you enjoy the ſmiles of a prince, and 
the acclamations of a people, yet if you ſeek 
not the favour of the King of kings, but grieve - 
his Holy Spirit by neglect, you are already 
abaſed to the loweſt degree, in the midſt of 
your grandeur; in the mic of life and all its 
pomps and vanity, you are in death, Shake off 
the palſy, 'which has almoſt deprived you of 
your feeling, and ſeek for ſuccour of the 
Lord. 

Ve men of the world of whatever deno- 
mination, whether under the dominion of 
pleaſure, avarice, or ambition, to you call, in 


Cor. it, 44. 1 Cor. iv. 3. 1 
the 
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the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoſt. Liſten while you bave the 
power to hear. You have not perhaps heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghoſt; or if you 
have heard, peradventure you have ridiculed 
the idea, You. have every ſymptom of ſpi- 
ritual death. You have ſinned till you are 
paſt feeling, and till your conſciences are 
ſeared," as it were, with a hot iron. You are 
alive only to this tranſitory world. Dread» 
ful is your ſituation, whatever may be your 
worldly proſperity, You may have raiſed 
a fortune, ennobled a family, revelled in 
ſenſual pleaſure; you may even have ac- 
quired a ſkill in liberal profeſſions, and you 
may have acquitted yourſelves with credit in 
that world to which you have been devoted; 
but, after all, without grace, you are miſtaken, 
and miſerable! You have been purſuing ſha» 
dows, phantoms, viſions, and have known 
nothing of the purpoſes for which you were 
ſent into this tranſient ſtate of probationary 
exiſtence, What avyails it, even if you have 
gained that world, which you have ſought ſo 
ardently, but which you can enjoy but for 
a moment, if you have loſt, in the purſuit, 
your ſoul's immortality ? Men of the world, 

F 3 though 
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though they uſually pride themſelves on their 
wiſdom, are of all men the moſt indiſcreet. 
They purſue bubbles as realities They ex- 
change an ineſtimable 2015 for a e 
bauble. : N 

But what conduct do 1 mean to recom- 
mend? Does religion require that we ſhould 


| withdraw from the world, neglect its duties, 


and confine ourſelves in a cloiſter? No; it 
requires nothing ſo unnatural, But it re- 
quires that, in every ſtate and employment of 
life, our private thoughts, at every interval, 
and eſpecially when we lie down on our 
pillows, or riſe from them, ſhould be lifted 
up to Heaven. No ſtate is ſo buſy, as not to 
admit ſome leiſure. While the hands are 
employed, the heart may be exerciſed in de- 
votion. The grace of God may be drawn 
down upon us by a ſilent ejaculation. Regu- 
| larity of devotional offices may be maintained 
under every change, chance, and employ- 
ment; and the ſpiritual life preſerved, amidſt 
thouſands of enemies, as the river was fabled 
of old to flow through the ſea without com- 
mixture. | 
Extremes, however! are never wiſe. Ex- 
egen in religion are * with madneſs 
and 
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and miſery. Be not righteous over-much, ſays 
Solomon; neither make thyſelf overtwi je; Pp 
ſhouldft thou deflroy thyſelf? 

And here I cannot help adverting to a ſect 
of pious and devout perſons among us, who, 
with the pureſt intentions, often fall into the 
error of thoſe who are righteous over-much. 

I reſpe& their zeal, I eſteem the men, but I 
lament their errors. Their errors are of ſuch 
a nature as to throw an unneceflary gloom 
over their own lives, and to render them leſs | 
charitable in their opinions of their neigh- 
bours, than they ought to be as Chriſtians, 
and as Chriſtians of ſingular ſtrictneſs in pro- 
feſſion. Why ſhould they torment them 
ſelves more than is conducive to wholeſome 
diſcipline? Let them be contented with living 
up to the Goſpel, without endeavouring, 
under the influence of a ſevere fanaticiſm, 
to go beyond it. To enjoy the bleſſings which . 
God beſtows, in moderation, is to obey. 
Why ſboulaſt thou defiroy thyſelf, in thy 
endeavour after a perfection which is not 
commanded, and which thou canſt not at- 
tain? Some among the ſeverer part of thoſe 
ſects contend, and indeed are taught, that no 
ſort of gaiety, or mirth, no ſuperfluous ex- 
pence in dreſs or at the table, no ebullition 
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of friendly conviviality, isallowable inany * 

or at any age — na ſort of recreation or diver- 
ſion— nothing but a dull, diſmal, and auſtere 

life of perpetual mortification; no pleaſure, but 

from religion only: yet God never required 

this of his creatures. If he had, in vain 

Rad Nature adorned every part of the world, 


And furniſhed a fine feaſt, a beautiful ſpectacle, 


for her favourite, Man. To taſte the delicious 
| flayour of a nectarine, or to inhale, with de- 
light, the fragrance of a roſe, muſt be, ac- 
cording to the rigid ſyſtem of the fanatics, 
if their ſyſtem. is conſiſtent with itſelf, un- 
_ righteous, But God never meant, if we may 
learn his will from his works, from the grand 
volume of the world, that religious pleaſures 
ſhould exclude ſocial pleaſures and natural 


-- Pleaſures, when enjoyment is directed by 


right reaſon, and controuled by moderation. 
I I have ſometimes pauſed, to behold. the 
crowd iſſuing from the thronged tabernacle ; 
pale, emaciated, with hollow eyes and woeful 
countenances, they exhibited appearances, 
from which a Spenſer might have depicted 
an allegorical famine and deſpair. And are 
theſe, ſaid I to myſelf, the ardent votaries of 
a religion, of which we are taught that all its 
ways are Ways x plegſaningſc, and all its 
- paths, 
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paths, are peace? The voice of joy and glad. 
neſs, I have read, is in the dwellings of the 
righteous ; but in the dwellings of theſe men, 
all is ſadneſs, ſorrow, and melancholy. Among 
| theſe men, not only health and pleaſure, but 
cheerful induſtry, trade; mechanical labour, and 
prudential, domeſtic care, are totally neglected. 
All this evil ariſes from what our divines 

term RIGHTEOUSNESS: OVERMUCH ;, but, as 
it ariſes from the infirmity of 5 0 nature 
rather than its, malignity, it ſhould always be 
treated with the lenity of compaſſion, not the 
inſult of ridicule, or the bitterneſs of reproach; 
it ſhould be conſidered as a diſtemper, where 
balſams and emollients will be more effectual 

than the knife or the cauſtic. 

nſtead therefore of ſharply remonſtrating 
againſt theſe fellow- creatures who appear 
to be miſtaken, and who ſuffer for their 
_ miſtake by ſelf-inflicted puniſhment, I would 
call to them with a friendly voice, and in- 
vite them into the fold of the church, by 
convincing them that the paſture which they 
ſeek ſo eagerly is to be found there in 
abundance; pleaſant herbage, not mixed with 
a predominant portion of wormwood ; waters 
of comfort, not overhung by the willow; 
I | = but 


1 On Grace. 
but adorned with lowrets, and ſurrounded 
a a cheerful landſcape. 

For their own ſakes I regret the prevalence 
of rigid enthuſiaſm among them. The evils 
of life require the ſolace of temperate plea- 
ſure. I regret it alſo for the ſake of their 
neighbours, and the church, eſtabliſhed among 
us with great wiſdom, and ſanctioned” by 
long experience. We are ſorry to loſe ſo 
many valuable brethren and companions. 
Why ſhould they ſeparate from us, and take 
ſo much pains' to cauſe others to ſeparate ? 
Separation muſt, in the nature of things, 
be always attended with a little violation 
of the law of love; of that Charity, which 
is better worth preſerving among Chriſtians, 
than all the theological opinions and ſpe- 
culative doctrines that were ever broached 
from the pulpit of a e with a ſteeple 
or without one. 


Our church, it appears, teaches the true 
ſcriptural doctrine of grace; a doctrine which 
they juſtly conſider of the firſt importance. 

Our church, I humbly maintain, affords 
every opportunity for a good mind to grow 
in Grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt: A Md well-educated clergy ; 

7 order 
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order in all things; a ſplendor that becomes 
the houſe of God; abel miuſic ; a ſtated 
proviſion for the poor; mitred ſages to ſu- 
perintend it; the laws of the 'country to 
eſtabliſh it; every thing that conduces to the 
furtherance of piety to God, and love to man. 
It is a pleaſant, cheerful ſervice. But they 
who turn their backs upon us hate us, de- 
ſpiſe us, ſpeak evil of us; which argues ſome- 
thing of ſpiritual pride, a quality moſt adverſe 
to the meek ſpirit of Chriſtianity. - Let us not 
retaliate; but kindly invite them to come into 
our fold, that we may be one flock under one 
ſhepherd, Jeſus Chriſt. 

O that I could 1 9 70 on Chriſtians to 
melt down, under the warm influence of bro- 
therly love, all the diſtinctions of Methodiſts, 
Independents, Baptiſts, Anabaptiſts, Trinita- 
rians, Arians, Unitarians, in the glorious name 
of Chriſtians ; men of large, generous, bene- 
volent minds, above diſputing for trifles, men 
who love one another as men, ſons of the ſame 
Almighty Parent, heirs of the ſame ſalvation 
by Jeſus Chriſt ! Let. us throw away our 
petty badges of diſtinction; diſtinQion, 
where, in fact, there is no difference; and let 
us walk together, hand in hand, into the 
| church, 
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church, up to the altar, and give 1 Goa 
give, and love one another, and live in unity 
in this world, the few years poor mortals 
bave to live, that we may meet in love, never 
again to be divided in Heaven; where will 
no more be found the narrow, dark, cold, 
wretched prejudices of little ſectaries, cavilling 
at each other, ſtinging their opponents, vent- 
ing the virulence of their temper in defence 
of a religion that forbids, above every thing, 
all rancour, all malice, all evil-thinking, and 
all evil-ſpeaking, | 
But one caution: is neceſſary on our part, 
Let us of the eſtabliſhed church take heed, 
leſt, to avoid enthuſiaſm, we fall into 9 
or luke warmneſs; leſt we be too little right- 
eous, through a fear of being righteous over - 
much. But enough of caution. I en on 
your time. 


Let us conclude, with repreſenting to our 
minds, in the moſt lively manner, the infi- 
nite advantages of living in a ſtate of Grace, 
To have within us, even in our hearts, an 
emanation of the Deity ! to undergo à re- 
newing of our minds, a new creation, to become 
a new man, To overcome the weakneſs of 
our nature introduced by the Fall; to re- 
gain 
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gain our likeneſs to the image of God, ac- 
cording to which man was created in righteouf- 
meſs, and true holineſs In this ſtate of dark- 
neſs, wickedneſs, and miſery, to be enlightened, 
ſanctified and comforted by the ſpirit of truth! 
Theſe are the glories of Chriftianity ; theſe 
her honourable triumphs over the beggafly 
inventions of human wiſdom. 
he it our conſtant care to keep our hearts 
open to thoſe fertilizing ſhowers of grace, 
which deſcend from heaven, and produce the 
bloſſoms of hope, the fruits of all virtue, and 
all happineſs. Under its powerful influence, 
and refreſhed by the ftreams flowing from 
the fountain of life, we ſhall grow and flouriſh 
in Chriſtian perfection, like a tree planted 
by the water fide, Let us ſow of the ſpi- 
rit in the good ſoil of a good and honeſt 
heart; for we are expreſsly informed, that 
he that ſoweth of the ſpirit, ſhall of the ſpirit 
reap life everlaſting. Let us cleanſe ourſelves 
from all filthineſs of the fleſh and ſpirit, per- 
 fefting holineſs in the fear of God; and let 
us Joyfully and gratefully remember, that 
there is no' condemnation to them that are in 


Chriſt Feſus, who walk not after the fleſh but 
after the ſpirit. 


And 
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And God grant that, forgetting all ani- 
molities, whether of religious ſects or of 
private life, we may all taſte the fruits of 
the Spirit = /ove, joy, peace, long-/uffering, 
 gentlentſs, gvodutſi, faith, meekneſs, tempe= 
France : Lovely qualities, which muſt cauſe 
earth to anticipate that Heaven to which 


they lead, _ 
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Ps ALM hey, 10. 


It is a people that do err in their heart, and 
they have not known my ways. 


8 worldly honour and emolument fre- 
quently attend ſuperior abilities, many, 
who are by no means actuuted by virtuous mo- 
_ tives, eagerly purſue intellectual improvement, 
and all the ornaments of various erudition. A 
great number is urged up the ſteeps of ſcience, 
by a principle of pride and ſelf-intereſt, But 
this deſire to improve the natural ſagacity, 
and to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, 
for the ſake of worldly intereſt, is ſeldom ac- 

companied with any folicitude for the meli- 
oration of the heart. Men who are juſtly” 
anxious to become, and to be eſteemed, able 
and 


80 On Corrufttion of Heart. 
and learned, are too often indifferent on the 
ſubject of their moral and religious cha- 
rafter. Let the world admire their wit, their 
acuteneſs, their ſtrength of reaſon and depth 
of learning, and they regard not its opinion 
of their morals, any farther than it may be 
conducive to their intereſt to be externally 
decent and tolerably Aon in NT 
negociations. 

It is obvious to obſerve, that even in FR 
common courſe of education much leſs atten- 
tion is paid by many to the culture of the 
heart, than to the improvement of the under- 
ſtanding and the acquiſition of ſhining ac- 
. compliſhments. While a boy diſplays what 
is called a fine ſpirit-in miſchievous frolics, and 
makes a tolerable appearance in the ſtudies of 
this ſchool, ſome are un-wiſe enough to admire 
Inſtead of reprobating his propenſity to evil. 
Such a propenſity, if attended with a certain 
ſprightlineſs of manners, is too often con- 
:Hidered as a mark of genius and a certain pre- 
ſage of future eminence; a fatal error, which 
tends to pollute life at the very fountain, and 
to infuſe ſuch impurity into all its. progreſſive 
ſtreams, as they may, poſſibly carry with them 
Into the ocean of eternity. 


— 
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ä ſeldom fall into. fatal or irretrievable miſtakes, 
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Every competent judge of that which makes 
and keeps us happy, muſt lament this conduct, 
as he muſt be convinced that more happineſs 
ariſes to the individual, and to ſociety, from 
goodneſs of diſpoſition, than from great parts 
and brilliant accompliſhments, | When they 
are all united in the ſame perſon, they greatly 
enhance each other 8 value; but if they are to 
de ſeparated, i it is certain, that 5 of heart, 


, 


and ſimplicity, are infinitely more deſirable, 
than wit, eloquence, and erudition, _ 
Thoſe, indeed, whoſe hearts are right, w Fill 


by the defects of their underſtandin g8, or of their 
acquired knowledge. It is the obliquity of the 
heart which cauſes the moſt frequent and moſt 
. deſtruQtive Inſtances of immorality and irre- 
. ligion., "It rr.9 people that do ERR IN THEIR 
_ HEART, ſays the text, and. they have not known 
_ my Ways; a plain intimation, that an igno- 
 rance of the ways of God; of truth and vir 
tue, is commonly produced, by the catruptioft | 
of the will and affections, and not by a want 


of intellectual ability. From theſe words I 


. ſhall take occaſion 0 enforce the neceſſity of 
cultivating the heart, in order to arrive at hap- | 
„0 and wiſdom 3 25 [ thall endeayour to 


repre» 
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 / repreſent the effects of an erring, or bad heart 


on our own happineſs, the happineſs of 0 775 
19 5 8 our f acceptance Nan ord 125 
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1. The firſt vengeance on the _ ſard 
a heathen Poet, is that which is inflicted on 
his boſom by his own conſcience!” Not- 
withſtanding the pains which the wicked 
take to deaden their ſenſibility, they can- 
not entirely diveſt themſelves of it; and the 
malignity of their hearts will give them 
many a ſevere pang in the midſt of their 
"higheſt enjoyments, and throw a gloom over 
their minds in the day of their brighteſt 
proſperity. A righteous Providence has de- 

_ creed: that every bad man ſhould be” A ſelf- | 

tormentor. | 

But ſuppoſing the wicked to Hate ative at 
that hardened ſtate which enables them to ſtifle 
conſcience, and to deſpiſe the pungency of re- 

morſe ; yet their corrupted hearts are of them- 
engines of perpetual ſelf-torment. The bad- 
_ neſs of their hearts is, as it were, a a ſerpent, 
which they carry in their boſom, and which 
ſings and bites them in their ſofteſt moments 
of pleaſure and repoſe. They bear their own 
Bell within them; and if there were no other, 
"IM 3 would 
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would be ouniſhed enough by this, to evince 
the wiſdom and happineſs of him who has 
reformed his heart, and preſerved it pure, by 
his own diligence co-operatihg with the alt 
ance of Divine grace. 

Is there any mode of torture deviſed by the 
cruel. ingenuity of man, comparable to the 
Inward corroſions of envy? This vice, which 
is always prevalent in a bad heart, turns all 
the brighter proſpects of life into darkneſs, the 
faireſt into deformity, and would of itſelf be 
ſufficient to unparadiſe an Eden. A found 
heart is the life of the fleſh, ſays Solomon ; but 
_ envy the rottenneſs of the bones. © 

Is it not certain, that anger, hatred, malice, 
occaſion more miſery to thoſe who entertain 
them, than to thoſe againſt whom they are di- 
reed ? The heart in which ſuch diſpoſitions 
have fixed their abode, is etnphatically com- 
pared to a troubled ſea, It has no reſt. It 
foams, it is violently agitated with every blaſt, 
it is daſhed againſt the rocks, it cafteth up mire 
and dirt. There is no peace, ſaith my God, 
to the wicked. But is there any happineſs in- 
dependent of peace? There may be mirth, 
and noiſe, and riot, and a violent ebullition of 
the animal ſpirits, but there cannot be any 
ſincere enjoyment without tranquillity. Tt has 

G 2 pleaſed 
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pleaſed the benevolent Creator to render the 
malignant paſſions painful'to the boſom which 
_ harbours them; evidently with a deſign to 
ſtimulate men to diveſt themſelves of their 
Influence, by ſuggeſting the moſt powerful of 
all motives, thoſe of ſelf-intereſt and felf-ſatiſ- 
faction. It you will perſiſt in bearing hatred, 
anger, and malice, againſt thoſe whom reaſon, 
nature, and religion, teach you to love, you 
ſhall be the firſt to ſuffer. 'So have ordained 
the law of nature, and the word of God, Mi- 
ſerable man that thou art, thou impotently and 
diabolically endeavoureſt to diffuſe miſery on 
all who are ſo unfortunate as to be connected 
with thee ; but, by a juſt and merciful diſpen- 
ation, it falls firſt, and principally, on thyſelf; 
a a merciful difpenfaion, becauſe it may chaſtiſe 
| thee till thou art led to ſeek and to effect a 
reform in thy heart, a purification of that 
| ſource from which 9 and miſery muſt 
be derived. 
A bad heart is always over-run with in- 
© ordinate deſires. Pleaſure of the moſt ſenſual 
and the groſſeſt nature is the moſt congenial 
to it. Hence it is continually involved in the 
ſtratagems of intrigue. Ten thouſand cares 
and fears unknown to the innocent, agitate 
and moleſt i it, The pleaſures, which it is al- 
> ways 
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ways purſuing, never fall to its ſhare unpol- 
luted, unalloyed, or uninterrupted, Loſs of 
health, loſs of fortune, loſs of character, are 
always incurred by him who addicts himſelf 
to the intemperate or forbidden indulgences 
of ſenſuality. Jealouſy and ſuſpicion kindle a 
flame which, tortures with. cauſtic corroſion. 
Violent agitations of ſpirits are followed by 
dreadful languors and dejection. Repeated 
and inceſſant debaychery. gradually diveſt 
the ſenſes of their ſuſceptibility, The, organs, 
of ſenſation become paralytic before their time; 
but the wantonneſs of deſire is till deſtined to 
remain, as an anticipation of that torture which 
the Lord, hath appointed for the, /en/ual ana, 
the deuiliſb. Inordinate luſt is indeed a fire 
which ſcorches the. heart in which, it VIM 


with infernal flames. 


The whole life of him who is curſed with a 


bad heart, is one uniform tenour of deceit. But 


deceit implies and requires a continued ſucceſ- 
ſion of mean ſubterfuges and anxious cares. 
Many painful palpitations of heart muſt he 
endure, who, is engaged in the proſecution of 
an artful ſcheme. He muſt impoſe on him» 
ſelf a continual reſtraint, for nature will be 
for ever revolting, He muſt paſs many 
en nights, and the pillow which is 

G 3 downy 
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downy to che! innocent, is to him a pillow of 
thorns. His art is uſually diſcovered by thoſe 
Who converſe with him, and he is conſe- 
quently treated with peculiar reſerve. Many 
take a pride and pleaſure in defeating bis 
enterpriſes. All who know him deſpiſe him, 
and avoid his intercourſe. He may, indeed, 
ſometimes ſucceed in nefarious ſchemes by 
nefarious methods; but he pays dearly for 
his ſucceſs, and 1s not able to ef it with 
pure ſatisfaction. 
Selfiſhneſs in the extreme is ut the 
ſtriking characteriſtic of a bad heart. It is of 
bad-hearted men the ſcripture ſpeaks, when it 
declares, that men /hall be lovers of their own 
felves, But this ſelfiſhneſs, inſtead of procur- 
ing, as it intends, a greater ſhare of good, con- 
verts the little good that falls to it into evil. 
Greedineſs ſeldom enjoys; for when it has 
obtained the object, it immediately purſues 
another. It is never ſatisfied. Whatever is 
higheſt, and whatever is beſt, appears, in the 
eyes of the ſelfiſh man, too low and too bad 
for his deſerts. His vanity and conceit are 
unlimited. If any unexpected advantage be- 
fal him, he i is not thankful for it; becauſe he 
thinks his merits might have Ptocured i better, 
or a larger ſhare. Like ſome ſavage beaſts of 
prey, 
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prey, he devours every thing he can reach, yet 
never fattens on the ſpoil. 

It were endleſs to enumerate the particular 
circumſtances which confirm the remark of the f 
heathen Poet, that * no bad man is happy, 
and the declaration of the ſcriptures, that there 
is no. peace for the wicked. From what has 
been already ſaid, it ſufficiently appears, that 
Providence has decreed, that a bad heart 
ſhall, even in this world, become a ſcourge to 
its wretched poſſeſſor. It js invariably found 
to embitter every ſweet, to render proſperity 
joyleſs, and adverſity unſupportable, | 


II. But a bad heart is deſtructive of all ſocial 
happineſs, no leſs than of perſonal. It acts 
the part of Satan among mankind. It goes 
about, ſeeking whom it may devour. 

That envy, which corrodes itſelf, ſtops not 
there. It is perpetually endeavouring to de- 
ſtroy the peace of others, and too often ſuc- | 
ceeds. It is pleaſed to defeat any laudable pur- 
poſe, and to diſappoint any reaſonable expecta- 
tion. Calumny and detraction are its con- 
ſtant employment. It delights to ſhoot arrows 
in the dark; and many a cruel wound is in- 
flicted on thoſe who expect no enemy, becauſe 
they deſerve none. Indeed, the virtue, inno- 
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cence, and conſequent good cb aracter of others, 


excite all its rancour and reſentment. Men 
of virtue and probity, who deſerve and poſſeſs 
the good opinions of thoſe who know them, 


are. thus mortified and injured by aſperſions, 
which, though the feebleſt hand can throw 
upon a character, the ſtrongeſt « cannot entirely 


remove. 
The Aenſogs which ſubſiſt among man- 


> kind, and poiſon the ſweets of ſociety, are 


uſually occaſioned by the ſecret machinations 
of a bad heart. Like Satan, as he is repre- 
ſented by the Poet of Paradiſe Loft, the bad- 
hearted man, cannot bear to look on ſcenes of 


love. He whiſpers. the tales of the backbiter 


in the ear of two parties, under the pretence 
of kindneſs to each; and thus raiſes a degree 


of diſtruſt, which "22 terminates in a laſting 


animoſity. He ſtarts a topic of converſation, 
or revives a forgotten ſtory, which brings to 


mind an old diſpute; and occaſions a new one. 


Miſchief is his delight, and he is never better 
pleaſed than when he has cauſed | a miſunder- 
ſtanding between two worthy perſons, and 
then left them to do each other material in- 


jury, in the ardour of their reſentment. 


In the gratification of his animal paſſions, 
he Cd no attention to the rights of hoſpi- 
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tallty; hie feels no pity for unſuſpecting 

innocence. He cares not, though he rob 

a family of its peace for ever. He is ready 

to betray and deſtroy all who place any con- 

fidence in his pretended honour. The more 

miſchief attends the proſecution of his crimi- 

nal purpoſes, the more is he delighted with 

them. It is this, indeed, which, in his baſe 

and corrupted heart, appears to add the higheſt 

reliſh to his fancied enjoyments. As he is cer 

tainly of a degraded nature, ſo his pleaſures | 

are evidently. brutal. Unfortunate are they 

who fall victims to his ſeduction; for they 

are ſure to meet with inſult, as well as injury. 

Their calamity is conſtantly aggravated by | 
wanton and unneceſſary ill- uſage, and there 1 
is little doubt, but that, if the conſequence of 
human laws could be avoided, the wreteh 
would add to every cruel outrage, the laſt fad 
work of human malice, even murder. 

His avarice is ſo great, that it precludes 

juſtice, Wherever he can defraud with ſe- 
crecy, be aſſured that no ties of that falſe ho- 
nour to which. he pretends, will reſtrain his 
inclination. Is he truſted as the guardian of 
orphans, whoſe fond parents have choſen him 
for the protector of their defenceleſs offspring? 
he is the firſt to violate their property. Is he 
| in 
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in any reſpect confided in? his firſt üg 4 
vour is to promote his private intereſt by the 
abuſe of confidence. There is no kind of 
buſineſs or engagement in which you can be 
connected with him, but you will find your- 
ſelf embarraſſed and injured by his artifices. 
It is, indeed, his intereſt to keep up good ap- 
pearances in the world, and therefore he will 
only rob your purſe or pocket when he can 
do it clandeſtineljy. 
If we take an actual ſurvey of life, and 
trace the moral evil and conſequent miſery of 
it to their true ſources, we ſhall find them all 
originating from the impure fountain of a bad 
heart. There are, indeed, natural evils in 
abundance; but they would be eaſily ſupport- 
able, if u were not infinitely aggravated and 
Increaſed by external and acquired corruption. 

It is not the violence of ſtorms and tempeſts, 
nor the inclemency of ſeaſons, nor any other 
buen irregularity, which deſtroys the hap- 
pineſs of human nature. It is the monſters and 
_ eccentricities . which appear in the heart of 
man, which lead him from the path of reaſon, 
which darken the light with which God 
illuminated his breaſt, which degrade the 
native dignity of his being, and confound 


him with the beaſts that periſh, or rather 
5 with 
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with the evil ſpirits that live to diffuſe Ain 
and woe. 

Indeed, there is every rb ſe to Sin that 
as the human heart may, by Divine grace, par- 
take of the Divine nature, it may alſo, when 

deſerted by grace, aſſume ſomething of the 
diabolical. The powers of darkneſs muſt be 
allowed by all who believe in Chriſtianity, to 
have great influence over the heart of man; 
and what we denominate a bad heart, is 
certainly ſuch an one as is occupied by evil 
ſpirits, on the deſertion of the mou Ghoſt, 
the ſanctifier. | 


III. This leads to the third topic of the 
diſcourſe on which it was propoſed to diſplay 
the effects of a bad heart in the affairs of 

religion. 

llafidelity is much more andy occa- 
honed by badneſs of heart, than any convic- 
tion of the reaſoning faculty. An evil heart 
of unbelief, is a very ſtriking expreſſion of the 
Holy Scriptures. When the heart is corrupt, 

the underſtanding is darkened; and that part 
of the ſoul which was formed to perceive 
ſpiritual truth, loſes its ſenſibility. It is dead; 
us © the death is occaſioned by itſelf; a kind of 

ſiuicide, 
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- ſuicide, which infinitely aggravates the misfor- . 
tune. In this wretched ſtate, the whole plan 
of revelation, and every part of the Goſpel, 
appear to it as the dream of ſuperſtition; . At. 
the ſame time, entertaining a ſurmiſe that, 
aſter all, the Goſpel may be true, and envying 
the happineſs which it promiſes thoſe who re- 
ceive it as true, the bad heart endeavours to 
diveſt them both of their belief and their hope. 
Experienoe confirms this obſervation; for 
what kind of men have they been who have 
written againſt Chriſtianity ? They have in- 
deed been ſubtle, and ſometimes furniſhed 
with a conſiderable ſhare of human learning; 
for though their powers of perception are dead 
to ſpiritual things, they are yet able to make 
à proficiency in the comparatively poor ac- 
compliſhment of human erudition. But ex- 
amine the hiſtory of their private lives, or learn 
their temper and ſpirit from the ſtyle and ſen- 
timents of their worſhip, even where religion 
is not concerned, and you will find indubitable, 
marks of pride, vanity, and malevolence, 
You will alſo find them libertines in ſome moral 
I principles; but extenuating the guilt of them, 
or ratherrecommending them Wer dich when- 


ever they can make an opportunity. 
F Their 
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Their whole views being confined to this 
world, they have no higher object than human 
praiſe. Diſtinction flatters their pride. They 
are ſatisfied, if, by their ſingular opinions, or 
bold aſſertions, they can render themſelves im- 
portant enough to become the topic of con- 
verſation. They ſwell in their own eyes, and 
immediately aſſume the name and air of phi- 
lofophers, or correctors of the errors and pre- 
judices of mankind. But that their motives 
are not thoſe of philanthropy, to which they 
pretend, is evident, from the manner in which 
they ſpeak of thoſe miſtakes which they un- 
dertake to reQify. They do not treat them 
with compaſſion, but with ridicule and malig- 
nity. If they were really humane, they 
would commiſerate errors in which ſo 
many are involved. Indeed, I believe, they 
would rather permit them to paſs without 
animadverſion ; for they cannot but know 
that theſe very follies, as they are pleaſed to 
call them, which they cenſure with the ut- 
moſt aſperity, are, to a very conſiderable part 
of the human race, à ſource of ſolid confola- 
tion. Their pretenſions to liberality, genero- 
5 ſity, benevolence, and whatever is amiable, 
are but the cloaks' of their maliciouſneſs ; of 
that malicioufneſs which - ariſes from a bad 
heart, 
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| heart, from a heart poſſeſſed and governed by 
the influence of an evil ſpirit. 
But thoſe who maintain the cauſe of infi- 
delity in their writings, are few, compared to 
others, who profeſs and propagate it by 
their lives and converſation; . In this age, 
_ 1, when. the writings: of ſceptics are communi- 
cated by numerous vehicles to the loweſt 
orders, it is very common to meet with 
diſputers againſt Chriſtianity, even among 
the vulgar. But mark the men. Are they 
ſuch as are honeſt and induſtrious in their 
calling, ſober and regular in their lives, or 
reſpected in their neighbourhood? By no 
means. They are men who have every 


ſymptom of a bad heart. They are idlers, 


drunkards, debauchees, gameſters, bad huſ- 
bands, bad fathers, bad ſervants, uſeleſs or in- 
jurious in every relation. They are diſtin- 
guiſhed by impudence and inſolence, enemies 
to order, delighting in affronting their ſupe- 
riors, and ready, if their power ſeconded 
their inclination, to deſtroy the diſtinctious 
of learning, virtue, opulence, and rank, to 
level all to their own ſtandard, or rather to 
erect themſelves into tyrants by the exertion 
of brutal force. Such uſually are infidels in 
the. lower walks of life; and their deeds 


amply 
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- amply 'evirice, that neither the fear of God 
nor of men is before their eyes. Diſciples 
| theſe, who do honour to their illuſtrious in- 
ſtructors, the modern philoſophers and cor 


rector: of prejudices, © I appeal to experience. 


It is not uncommon, in the preſent age, 
to hear the loweſt mechanics diſpute the au- 
thenticity of the Moſaic account of the cre- 

ation, controverting the poſſibility of the de- 
luge, and laughing at the myfteries of re- 


velation. They appear, indeed, both in their 


conduct and their arguments, to be apt 
ſcholars of ſuch ſages as a CI uu a 
* Bolingbroke. oe 


In the middle ranks there is, perhaps, leſs 


infidelity, than in the loweſt or the higheſt. But 
there alſo it abounds, and exhibits additional 
proofs that it ariſes from corruption of heart. 
It will be difficult, I believe, to recolle& an 

" inſtance; of a profeſſed and confirmed infidel, 


' who has not afforded abundant proofs that he 


is a bad man. He cannot bear that Chriſti- 


anity ſhould be true, becauſe, if it is, he cannot 
practiſe ſome favourite vice, or avail.himfelf 
of ſome fraudulent advantage. He wiſhes 


to be emancipated from the chains of conſci- 


ence. He finds a deviation from the rule 


of moral and — rectitude, neceſſary 


to 
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to tlie accompliſhment of his purpoſes. . He 
- enrolls/himſelf, therefore, among the ſcholars 
x of ſome ſcoffer at religion, ho is the faſhion- 
8 able writer of the day. Or if he happens to 
be no reader, Which is frequently the caſe, 
he propoſes ſome unbelieving man of rank 
and diſtinction, as a model for his imitation. 
His bad heart naturally leads him to admire 
copulence and ſplendour, and, from. theſe ap- 
_ pearances,/ he is tempted. to form a, judgment 
of rectitude, much more than from any rea- 
ſoning or internal ſentiments of propriety. 
Dufortunately, too many, in the higher ranks, - 
; afford lamentable, though brilliant examples, 
of daring immorality and irreligion; and the 
. middle ranks are. more, frequently. miſled by 
; ſuck falſe ſhining Aab than by 6 ar- 
gumentation. 

What characters do "aq great men of this 
world bear, who have avowed themſelves the 
patrons of infidelity ? Have they not uſually 

exhibited every mark of a bad heart, of a di- 

abolical and infernal nature? Have they not 

A been groſs in their pleaſures ;- deſtroyers of do- 
meſtic peace; blood- thirſty duelliſts; inſolent, 
overbearing, and oppreſſive neighbours? Have 

8 not been fomenters of faction and war, 
| or mean inſtruments of arbitrary power, for 
| I | the 
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the-ſake of aggrandizing. themſelves and their 
families? Ready to blaſpheme, them 
the entertainment of their ſyoophantic com 
pany 3 have they not ſhe n themſelxes equally 
tady to betray their country for their omn, 
emolument ? Exery part of their genduct has 
diſplayed the Very qualities Which Characteriſs 
the prince of darkneſs. Nor let any one 
call theſe repreſentations unchaxitable.· They 
is bound to n aloud and ſpare got, with: 
out reſpect of perſons. Infidelity, and. 2 
morality in high ſſationg are ſo peculiarly * 
injurious by le influence af example, that 
they can never be too frequently, ſtigmatiſed 
with the infamy.they deſerve . Ihe deformity 
of a. had heart muſt not he diſguiſed by the 
external glitter of a Rs nor the oy rabe 
of power. ai nevig d o 991 b6: i: T 
ate inde too often, in x all ranks, 
both the cauſe: and the effect of a cotrupted | 
hrart. But true Chriſtianity and a bad heart arę 
incompatible. By badne(s of heart I have never 
meant | the» acoafional | lapſes» which may qe 
cauſed by ſudden paſſion or by the; infirmity. 
of: nature. I. camprchend under that de- 
ſcription, a 2 habitual, and voluntary 
depravity; e entirely en 


2003 


d, for 
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and deeply corrupted by poles, envy, hatred, 

malice, luſt, and avarice. He who unfor- 
tunately owns ſuch a complication of wicked- 
| Heſs, cannot be a Chriſtian, He is in a ſtate 
of reprobation. He is given over to the evil 


one. He is truly a demoniac, and none can 
_ eaſt out he vile Fre his heart LIVE 
- Chriſt. . 

What ue remains, e be ſeek to hos 


| eome'a new creature by regeneration ? He is 


dead in-treſpaſſes and ſins. He muſt be born 
„Sun, in order to live to God. 23-70 

But this\renewal of a right ſpirit within 
him, muſt be partly the reſult of his own 
efforts, as well as of the conſequent opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghoſt. The prime object is 
to teach his ſtubborn knees to bow, and his 
hardened heart to melt. 

The firſt 'advice to be given is, that ke en- 
courage the very ſlighteſt tendencies to reli- 
gious ſenſibility. Under any great loſs, in vio- 
lent- pain, on the death of a near relation or 
valuable friend, there uſually ariſe, even in 
the worſt of hearts, ſome feelings of a de- 
votional nature. They are often ſo ſlight as | 
to paſs away with little notice. But theſe are 
dawnings of a future 'day, unleſs the ſun is 
ſet to riſe no more. They muſt therefore be 
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encouraged; and the beſt method of encou- 

ragirlg them is to ſeek ſolitude, to avoid the 
| haunts. of diſſipation, and the uſzal purſuits 
of profit and pleaſure, and to rœad ſuch books 


as have a e to rekindle the latent 


ſparks of piety. 545 
Theſe emotions, thus encouraged, will re- 
turn with additional vigour. They muſt be ſtill 


cheriſhed, like a grain of muſtard ſeed, which 


is at firſt diminutive, but, nouriſhed by the ge- 


nial power of the earth, and refreſhed by ſhow- 


ers, becomes a large plant. Good thoughts; 


and good reſyjutions, faint and imperfe& at 
firſt, gra%gally advance to a high ſtate. of im- 
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Pleaſure always attends the conſcioaiiief of 
Improvement. Thus what was begun with 
pain, is continued with delight. God Al- 
mighty, who rejoices over one ſinner that re- 
2 33 ſends down the benign influehes: of 


is grace, to aſſiſt. him/in«the arduous work | 


of a late reformation! "7 Ab Tot 
Faith gradually grows up in his mind The 

Len is withdrawn from his heart. Th&Wirk- 

neſs and ſhadows of death paſs away ag Ton 


as the Sun of Righteouſneſs 'dawhs upon the 


- ſoul. Faith and repentance produce a reno- 
vation of the whole man; and he who%was 
H 2 - loſt 


—_ 


too 0 mung ẽ 
loſt and fallen, is raiſed and reſtored whe 
favour of his Redeemer 
But, without conſtant care and vidilance; 
r loſt again. Prayer and pious medita- 
tion are neceſſary to keep the heart from re- 
lapſing into its former impurity. The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and therefore will 
require to be above all things carefully ſuper- 
intended. The fire juſt lighted, and ſeareely 
burning, will be again extinguiſhed, without a 
conſtant ſupply of proper fuel, and frequent 
reſuſcitation. It will be neceflary, therefore, 
that he who has made ſo valuable a profici- 
ency as to know the ſtate of his corrupted. 
heart, and to deſire its amendment, ſhould 
ſtrengthen his reſolution by frequently par- 
taking of the holy coramunion, and by en- 
gagingʒ in all other offices of the church, which 
are wiſely: eſtabliſhed as the means of grace, 
and to promote edification. 15 
Our God is as merciful God. If. it were 
not ſo, who could abide his judgment? But 
merey is the attribute in which he.chiefly, de- 
lights. However bad therefore our hearts 
Hhaye been, if we ſincerely turn unto him at 
laſt, he will not be extreme to mark what has 


been done amiſs. He will receive us as the 


father of the prodigal ſon in the goſpel. But 
N 1855 yet 
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yet his juſtice is ſingular as well as his meroy;; 
and if we neglect ſo great ſalvation, after. 
Raving frequently been warned of our wic- 
kedneſs and danger, there is every reaſon to 
believe that we may be excluded for ever, 
and that our portion may be among thoſe 
evil ſpirits whom we have imitated and re- 
ſembled in all our conduct during this. ſtate of 
probation. Turn ye, therefore, without a 
moment's delay, from the error of your ways. 
From the gloomy, rugged path that leads to 
death and deſtruQion, turn to light, bappineſs, 
and glory. Begin to-day, while it is called 
to-day, and let no worldly buſineſs or pleafure 
eraſe from your heart the impreſſions you 
may have now received by the humble in- 
ſtrumentality of the preacher. Put your hand 
to the plough, and turn not backe. 
I will conclude with entreating the younger 
part of thoſe who hear me, to begin early 10 
keep the heart with all diligence, for out of 
it are the iſſues of life. They cannot yet be 
habitually corrupt. They may indeed have 
evil tendencies, but they cannot yet be hard- 
ened and confirmed in them. Remember, 
young man, in thy youth, that-it is eaſter to 
prevent than to cure. Check the progreſs of 
| the Iighteſt taint, for you cannot but know 
* H 3 | that 
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that a ſpeck of rottenneſs will ſoon pervade the 
faireſt fruit which Nature has produced. Be 
conſtant and regular in ypur prayers. Attend 
to the advice of your parents and inſtructors, 
Let no gaiety or ſchemes” of pleaſure ſeduce 
you from the ging of thoſe whom nature 
and reaſon have appointed to foſter you, till 
vou ſhall have arrived at maturity, Love truth, 
and practiſe the ſtricteſt equity in your pe- 
| cuniary concerns, however trifling they may 
be. A little leaven leaveneth a great lump, 
ſo a little diſhoneſty, or evil of any kind, 
cheriſhed in your heart in early youth, 
will overſpread it in the age of manhood, 
Bleſſed are ye while ye retain the innocence 
and ſimplicity of children. Fools may call it 
folly, and the world may deſpiſe and neg- 
lect it; but be- aſſured, that infantine ſim- 
plicity, and innocence of heart, were the 
qualities in which our Saviour took de- 
light, and that he will reward theſe with the 
kingdom of heayen. To thoſe 1500 err in 
their hearts, and have 'not known his ways, 
through the pride and obſtinacy of human 
wiſdom, however learned, opulent and ex- 
alted they may be, however eſteemed for abi- 
lities and knowledge in this world, he will 


lay, Depart from me, 5 curſed, How different 
| 4 and 
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and how ſweet will be the other ſentence, 
Come, ye bleſſed children of my Father, ye pure 
in heart, inberit the kingdom N for yoo 
one the foundation of the world 


Tale heed, therefore, brethrin, left there . 
be in any of you an evil beart of unbelieſ In de- 
parting from the living God. But exhort®ne 
another daily, while it is called to-day : left any 
of you be hardened through the deteitfulneſt of 
f For we are made partakers of Chrift, if 
we bold the beginning of our confidence fled/aft 
unto the end; while it is ſaid, To-day, if ye 
will bear his voice, harden not your hearts, as 
L the provocation. : Heb. ili. 12. 
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Sun is the ſullen and gloomy reſolve of 
minds under the influence of deſpair; a 
deſpair that often leads to the laſt ſad ca- 
taſtrophe of human woe, ſelf- aſſaſſination. 

It is ſaid by foreigners, that our country- 
men are peculiarly prone to melancholy, and 
all its wretched conſequences. It is but too 
true, that inſtances of deſpair and ſuicide 
abound in the happieſt nation in the globe. 
Deſpair and ſuicide - diſmal ſubjects indeed ! 
but when there are hopes of affording relief, 
what good phyſician is deterred from his 
duty by the loathſomeneſs of an object, or 

the 
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the; difficulty | of an operation? And what 
mortal now aſſembled within theſe walls, 
however healthy, wiſe, or opulent, knows 
what ſorrows and miſeries may be his lot in 
life; into what ſins and infirmities he may 
fall before he has finiſhed his courſe; whe- 
ther his reaſon may not die before him, Mhe- 
ther the fine fibres of his brain may not be 
deranged by caſualty or diſeaſe, whether the 
whole ſyſtem of his nerves may not give way, 
and cauſe inſanity or idiotiſm? for the hu- 
man body, like a ſtringed inſtrument of muſic, 
it the maſter” $ hand for one moment turn the 
| ſcrew in the wrong direction, becomes totally 
relaxed, and retains only the lifeleſs form of 
a diſarranged machine. 

And let no man preſume to ſay he has no 
intereſt in the diſcuſſion of ſuch a ſubjeQ. 
How little did many excellent men in our 
own memory, men of enlightened minds, 
virtuous diſpoſitions, affluent circumſtances ; 
men honoured in their generation ; how little 
did they deem that they ſhould finiſh their 
illuſtrious career prematurely, with their 
own hand, by a cord, a razor, a piſtol, a 
pool, or a poiſoned phial? Almoſt every 
day's paper of nn brings an inſtance 
of ſuicide! | 


In 
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In truth, neither riches, grandeur, learning, 
nor unaſſiſted virtue, can give ability to the 
mind of man in the hour of his infirmity, 
When the proſpect around is darkened, and 
frightful forms ſtart up before the diſordered 
imagination, religion only, the religion of 
Chriſt only, is capable of reſtoring that perpe- 
tal cheerfulneſs, of preſerving that conſtant 
equilibrium, that cool,” rational, diſpaſſionate 
frame, which preclodes deſpondency. When 
the ſun of Faith ariſes in the heart, it diffuſes 
a ſunſhine around, tinges every object with the 
gayeſt hue, and cauſes every thing to be ſeen 
In its genuine ſhape and colour, | 
Io the ſanctuary of religion, therefore, I 

mean to invite the erring crowd, who ſay 
THERE 18 NO HOPE; Who have pierced them- 
ſelves through and through with many ſorrows, 
amidſt the briars of the world, and the thorns 
of falle philoſophy. I exhort them to liſten 
to that friendly voice, which, in accents ſweeter 
than muſic to the ear of man, invites them, 
ſaying, Come wnto me all ye that travel and 
are heavy laden, and I will refreſh you. | 
In the eyes of imagination, I picture to 
myſelf a crowd of mortals, ſtraying from the 
path of peace, and loſt in a wilderneſs over- 


| ſhadowed with the darkeſt foliage. The 
| cypreſs 
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cypreſs and the yew- tree form the gloomy 
grove. I will advance a few ſteps, and ſpeak 
to the forlorn wanderers, Peradvetiture they 
are not too far gone to admit of a return. 
Some of them I ſee ſtanding on the brink 
of deep. and ſombrous pools, overhung by 
weeping willows, juſt on the point of leaping 
forwards z others, in ſolitary receſſes, armed 
with daggers, furniſhed with halters, and cups 
of poiſon, As there is ſtill life, there is fill 
hope, I will call to them. Their lot may be 
mine, may be that of the happieſt of us all, 
the faireſt, the youngeſt, the richeſt, in this 
congregation. Let us run and reſcue the ſuf« 
ferer from perdition |! 

Stay, ſtay. thy footſtep, nitelen brother, 
who ſtandeſt on the margin of that dark pool, 
Think not thy misfortunes too heavy to be 
borne. At leaſt impart them to a faithful 
ear. Yes; T hear thy murmur. Thou art 
reduced,” on a ſudden, from affluence to po- 
verty. Thou canſt not dig, to beg thou art 
aſhamed.— For this then thy ſoul refuſes to 
be comforted, and, in a melancholy hour, 


thou haſt taken the dreadful reſolution of 


plunging into the watry grave. Before thou 
falleſt, and the waters are gone over thy head ; 


before thou art gone hence and art no more 
ſeen, 
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ſeen, pauſe a while; and in that awful pauſe, 
fall upon thy knees and ray, and ſay, Fa- 
ther, ij thou be willing, remove this cup frum 
me; neverthele/s, not my will, but thine be” 
done. Thou canſt not, ir ſeems, bend thy 


ſtubborn knees! ILhou haſt not been ac 


_ euſtomed to religious acts Reluctant as thou 
art, yet obey my voice. The very time which 


thou ſpendeſt in this exerciſe; will contribute 


to cool that rage which has driven thee be- 

yond the reſtraint of reaſon, Aſk for grace, 
and it ſhall be given thee, for there is one, —a 
Friend, à Father, who only waits for thy re- 
turn to him, and is more _—y to hear than 
we to pray, Ana 

And now thy paſſion; which edel 
every thing misſhapen and diſcoloured, has a 
little ſubſided, let me expoſtulate a moment, 
with all the tender ſolicitude of brotherly love. 
It was, then, the fear of poverty, which re- 
duced thee to this dreadful degree of deſpair. 
The haggard ſpectre, clothed in rags, af- 
frighted- thee, and drove thee, all pale and 


_ © trembling, to yonder Precipice. It ſeems, 


then, that PoverTyY, in thy eſtimation, is 
the ſoreſt of evils, and what the philoſopher 
called the moſt formidable of all formidable 
things, DEATH, is to be preferred to it. Thy 
6 miſtake 


_ . 
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miſtäke was "great. Povetty, wick health, 
is capable of all real happinefs. By vir- 
tuous induſtry thou mayeſt acquſte à de- 
cent: maintenance, and, by patience and con- 
tentnient, be "happier than in the day of thy 
thoughtlels proſperity. Seek in religion that 
comfort which the world denies thee: Rea- 
| ſon, philoſophy, and experience, will unite to 
Jeach thee; that poverty is by no means ſuch 
an evil as can juſtify the leaſt degree of 
deſpair. Conſider the poor with attention. 
View their countenances and behaviour. They 
appear to be equally cheerful with the rich, 
often more ſo. Withdraw thy ſtep then from 
the gloomy path that leadeth to death, lay 
hold on Jeſus Chriſt before thou ſinkeſt, re- 
turn to thy houſe and . nan. 
ws happy, and be thankful. M 
A little time elapſes, and now let me aſk 
oli) was not thy miſery as a dream of the 
night; a ſhadowy ſpectre conjured up by 
a temporary phrenzy; an air- formed phan- 
tom? Awake in the morning, nd fee the 
bright ſun-beams breaking into thy cham- 
ber- window; the bells from yonder village- 
ſpire, that gliſtens in the ſun-ſhine, redouble 
their cheerful peals; the birds twitter from 
thy _ ; the playful ſchool- boys ſhout with 
the 


% 
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the voice of joy and gladneſs; _ hams« 
mer of induſtry clatters on the anvil ; all is 
joyous, gay, and lively around. Thus heavis 
neſs. may endure for a night, but joy, you ſee, 
cometh in the morning. Thy heart: dances 
in uniſon, and thou goeſt forth to the labours 
and pleaſures of many - coloured life, not 
without ſurpriſe that thou couldeſt ever think 
of leaving the Pleaſant ſcene, to plunge into the 
.dark waters, in the willy! of the ſhadow of 

death. +; 

But 1 have hitherto nd 7 0 one of 
the evils which occaſion deſpondency, the 
fall from opulence to penury. The fear of 
want is, however, but one among the grieſly 
troop of phantoms that frighten the 1 
to the gulph of deſpair. 48; | 
Once more I look forward, and ſee, in 
fancy's eye, a numerous tribe ſucceed, with 


folded arms, with bloodleſs, woe-worn cheeks, - 


and hollow eyes, that lack their luſtre. - There 
' ſands the 4, Lag lover, with a degger 
_ uplifted: at his bare boſom; and thor; © poor 


luckleſs maiden, betrayed, by ill⸗ day, forlaken 
or croſſed by avarice, in thy 7 arſt pure virtuous 


affection, weaving gar, ands for thy love, and 

ſinging the frar ue ſong, while thou formeſt 

the fatal 00 le There the gameſter,; with 
— + haggard + 
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haggard. locke, and eyes that glate dis- 
traction, with a piſtol at his head! and there 
| the poor religious enthuſiaſt on his knees, his 

beids and prayer-book in one hand, and a 
knife pointed at his throat in the other there 
alſo the haughty unfeeling infidel, with an 
air of defiance, coolly drinking the bowl of 
hemlock, and hurling, as it were, in the 
«face of heaven, its choiceſt, beſt gifts, rr 
contenipt and indignation! , 7 1 

Sons and daughters of nnen a | 
with me in all the frailties, infirmities and miſe- 

ries which fleſh/inherits—liſt ! O fiſt one mo- 
ment —befbre you venture on an act, which 

never can be recalled, and the conſequences 

of which may be dreadful beyond all 2 858 
tion and all conception. 

If you have no regard for yourſelves, have | 
you no relatives, whom you love, and to 
whom you are dear? Is there no ſweet prat- 
tling babe, whom you have brought into a 
world, which you confeſs to be mĩſerable, and 
whom you are going to leave in it, an orphan, 
to the cold protection of charity? Is there no 
parent, whoſe grey hairs you will bring with - 
ſorrow to the grave ? - no partner whoſe heart 
will feel the wound you e yourſelf with 

tenfold 


8 
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466fold anguiſh/! no friends, no family, whom 
vou will: involve in diigrace qs well s N. 
only afk of you at- üörſt, time for -necal+ 
7eftion, Let your paſſions grow:codl;: arid let 
your preſent» ideas be; changed, by »hifting 
the melanchoh ſcene. 'Y ou will faon ſee 
Pour raſhneſs in its true light, and ſhudder at 
the danger which you have juſt eſcaped. 
Away with tlie ſharpened ſteel, the opiate, 
Er the poiſon, and the halter, and lift up 
the hands that held them, and were on the 
point of deſtroying life to the Giver of life, 
to the Giver of every comfort of life; — con- 
tinue inſtant in prayer, and preſently the ſun- 
hine of Grace ſhall ſhine in the benighted 
chambers of your heart. Light and warmth 
ſhall return where all was cold and diſmal; 
welcome as the firſt ſun · beam that broke into 
the ſubterraneous dungeon of ſome breathing 
ſKeleton, on the demolition of a Baſtile. G0 
to thy God in thy diſtreſs, as the wailing 
infant to its.nutſe's breaſt, and there recline, 
and {mile,) wa {ſweet repoſe, till Win huſhed i in 
yn ff Io d: 01 
And now the gane is paſſed, let us 
commune together. The time will not perr 


mit me to addreſs each of you ſeparately; 
but 
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but as your error is ſimilar in its origin and 


conſequences, a general addreſs may be ap- 
plicable to you all, You are recovered from 
the temporary phrenzy of your paſſion, and 


I will therefore venture to apply, in the fuſs 


place, to your reaſon. 

I approach you, unhappy brethren, 1 re- 
ſpec. Great tenderneſs is due to your infir- 
mity. Sacred, be your ſorrows ; unexplored 
the cauſe, but by God and your own conſci- 
ences ! But I doubt not, there is ſomething 
of bodily diſorder blended with your miſtakes; 
and the aid of medicine may be neceſlary to 
co-operate with reaſon, in the removal of 
your Mental malady. The ſuicide who falls 
into the extremity of woe from miſtakes in 
religion, is an object of peculiar compaſſion, 
You are all, perhaps, more the objects of pity 
than of cenſure, except the philoſgphical in- 
fidel, who defends ſuicide by arguments, and 
publiſhes to his fellow-creatures perſuaſives to 
the practice. The ridicule of ſuch attempts 
is loſt in the horror of them. * 2 
Notwithſtanding the ſophiſtry of a Hume 
and his admirers, you muſt all know that 
ſelf- murder is againſt the law of nature, 
es the laws of your n and againſt 

I the 
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the laws of God. To prove this were to 
waſte time. Common-ſeiiſe wants no paved; 
and ſophiſtry will admit none. 


What have you, miſtaken mortals, to urge 
in your defence? Nature, reaſon, law; fe- 
ligion, are againſt you. You have nothing to 
offer but your Heling, Which, you urge, are In- 
tolerable ; - Feelings ! a faſhionable word, ſub- 
ſtituted fol mental operations, and ſavouring 
much of materitlifjn. You feel yourſelves 
_ wretched in the extreme, and ſeek relief 2 
hofi-exiſtence. - 15 


But let me perſuade watts « compare. your- 
rer, and ſituation, with others; with your 
inferiors, with the greater crowd of the more 
miſerable. Feel a little for othert that are con- 
feſſedly wretched; and your own woes will ap- 
pear dimigiſhed, or annihilated, on the com- 
pariſon, . Think of the poor ſable ſons of woe 
in the Weſt Indies; of the ſans, did I ſay ? think 
of the poor ſable danghters of woe, for the ten- 
der ſex is little ſpared, driven by whips to work 
under a vertical ſun, allowed but little reſt after 
| ſevere labour, and fed ſcantily. Think of all 
their ſufferings, which you have heard ſo lately 
deſcribed in the Britiſh ſenate, where worldly 


9 4 
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policy and mercantile intereſt ſuperſeded for 
a time only the plaineſt dictates of hu- 
manity, and the moſt expreſs precepts of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who was ſent to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and to ſet at liberty them that are bruiſed with 
an iron rod, in a ſtate of ſlavery, without hope 
of releaſe or alleviation. 
Many of you, it is to be feared, are impa» 
tient of trifling evils, and reſentful under flight 
provocations. In a fit of rage you wreak 
your vengeance on yourſelves. It is not that 
your reaſon is convinced, that the-evil which 
oppreſſes you cannot be removed, but that 
your temper will not bear it. Depend upon 
it, a little time would mitigate the ferocity 
of your temper, remove the evil, or at leaft 
render it tolerable. Evils, granting that they 
are real, wear themſelves, like water, ſmooth 
channels by long continuance. Habit is 
wonderfully efficacious in giving the mind 
a power to bear its miſeries. Habit blunts 
the edge of them. The great point is to 
bear the firſt attack, not to be ſo ſtunned 
by a blow, as to loſe all power of ſelf-defence. 
It is in the firſt fits of your paſſion, that 
many of you fall into deſpair. Cultivate ſelf- 
command, cultivate humility, cultivate the 
I 2 milder 
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milder aſfections, ſubmit” to your reaſon and 
your conſcience, be a Chriſtan, and be 
happy. 
Be a Chriſtian, L fay, and be happy. 1 
avs heard what .comfortable words our Sa- 
viour faith to all thoſe who truly turn to 
him — Come unto me, all ye that travel and are 
| beavy laden, and I will refreſh you. Hither 
then; ye diſtreſſed and miſtaken tribes, repair, in 
vyour diſtreſs, to your friend and phyſician, who 
will ſend his Paraclete, the Holy Ghoſt the 
Comforter, to give you a ſpiritual joy in your 
hearts, which the buſy, diſſipated world knows 
little of, and can neither give nor take away. 
Let us recapitulate thy complaints then, and 
apply the ſovereign remedy, the grand medi- 
eine of the human ſoul in all its maladies. Does 
poverty come upon thee like an armed man? 
Fear him not, when thou art clad in the pa- 
noply or complete armour of Chriſtianity, 
Does hapleſs love caſt down thy ſoul ? Set 
thy affections on things above, and thy heart 
ſhall feel no comfortleſs void, but be filled 
with all joy in believing. - Have thy vices, 
thy paſſions, thy gaming, thy gluttony, thy 
drunkenneſs, brought thee to ſhame? Re- 
pent — ſacriſice them all to Jeſus Chriſt, and 


IT ſhall be Jos in heaven over thee; and 
| there 
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there ſhall be joy in thine own boſom, ſuch 
as thy vicious indulgences never gave thee in 
the hour of juvenile intoxication. 

Come unto me, ſays the Redeemer. O 
give ear, ye melancholy wanderers, liſten to 
his voice, and turn from the gay vanities of 
the world. It may be, you have loved the 
world too well; if it were not ſo, ye would 
not be ſo deeply affected with the loſs of any 
part of it, or indeed with any thing which 
happens in it. But ye thought not of hea» 
venly things;' ye were ingulphed in earthly 
things, and ye have found them, as all others 
have done who have truſted in them, delu- 
five and unſatisfactory! Ye never could have 
been reduced to deſpair, if ye, had taken re- 
fuge in ſound and rational religion, becauſe 
ſuch religion cheriſhes Hops, as an eſſential 
principle; hope of the aſſiſtance and comfort 
of God under all afflictions, and hope of a 
better ſtate in a better world. 

Come unto Jeſus Chriſt then, and go not 
to thoſe deceivers, who are themſelves per- 
haps deceived, but who certainly delude the 
world by falſe philoſophy. Would any one 
have ſuppoſed it poſſible, that writers ſhould 
have ariſen to maintain the lawfulneſs of 
ſuicide, and to recommend the practice of it? 
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4 10 nothing of an old Divine of qut church #, 
who, with good intentions, was egregiouſſy 
miſtaken ; but recent times have produced a 
Hume, who puts a dagger into our hands, that 
we may plunge it into our boſoms, with all the 
coolneſs of what is called a philoſophical inſen- 
ſibility, Avoid ſuch books, as you would 
ſhun a peſtilential contagion. Not that they 
carry conviqion with them; they are abſurd ; 
but they are dark and ſubtle, and if you are in 
a melancholy mood, or have a prediſpoſition 
to ſcepticiſm and wickedneſs, they may tempt 
you to ſay, in the words of the,text—There 
is no hope ; but ue will wall after our own 
devices, and we will every one do the imagina- 
tion of his evil heart. 

Turn from ſuch ſeducers, and come to Jeſus 
Chriſt. Ve have erred and ſtrayed like loſt ſheep; 
but the kind ſhepherd, not eaſily provoked, ſtill 


calls you to his friendly fold. He abandons none 


who has an inclination to return. He draws 
them gently with the cords of love. O taſte, and 
ſee how good he is! He would not that any 
mould periſh ; why then will ye periſh, O ye 
of little faith, as well as of little hope? 
While ye liſten to the voice of your ſhep- 
herd, attegg alſo to his example. He was a 


The celebrated Dr. Donne. a 


man 
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man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief. 
The iron entered into his ſoul, and he ſweated, 
as it were, great drops of blood. Which now 
among you, who lament ſo wofully, apd wiſh 
to imbrue your hands in your own blood, has 
ſuffered as he ſuffered, he in whom was no fin ? 
But what are "bis words in the extremity of ' 
his anguiſh ? Father, if thou be willing, re- 
move. this cup from me; nevertheleſs, not my 
will, but thine, be done. He reſigned him- 
ſelf into the hands of him whoſe goodneſs is 
equal to his power, leaving us an example of 
patience amidſt the ſevereſt pangs 5 which 
human nature is ſuſceptible. 


In the ſchool of affliction, many of the 
moſt amiable, honourable, and uſeful virtues 
are beſt acquired. Humility, patience, re- 
ſignation, are not taught in the circles of fa- 
ſhionable life, nor in the volumes of faſhion- 
able philoſophy ; but in the ſchool of af- 
fliction, where Chriſt is the great inſtructor. 
The Chriſtian ſcholar there learns, that he is 
to bear his croſs, and to be tried by afflitions, 

as gold is proved in the furnace. When de- 
jected and oppreſſed, he denies not che ſu- 
perintendence of Providence, he arraigns not 
the goodneſs of his Maker. He accepts his 
S I 4 trials 
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trials thankfully, and ſeeks improvement from 
them in wiſdom and Virtue, . which was the 
genuine effect intended to be produced. He 
fays within himſelf, Ir is good for me that [ 
— ve been afflitted, that I might learn thy 
Aatuter, O Lord; for before [ war afflifted 
I went wrong; but now I have hept thy 
word. In patience be poſſeſſeth his ſoul ; 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, an experience hope, 
Wherefore he girdeth up the loint of his mind, 
tr fober, and hopeth to the end. He cafteth 
not away his confidence, but taketh joyfully 
the ſpoiling of his goods, knowing in himſelf 
that he bath in heaven a better and an eu- 
A fubſtance. 

Inſtead of attempting to precipitate his own 
death, he makes it the buſineſs of his life to 
prepare for that hour when God ſhall take 
him to himſelf by diſeaſe, and the decays of 
age. He conſiders, that to leave the world 
with all his ſins on his head unrepented of, 
with all his worſt paſſions violently agitated, 
like thoſe of the ſuicide, is not the likelieſt 
means of gaining admiſſion to the realms of 
eternal bliſs and / uninterrupted tranquillity. 
To die well, furniſhes a appr. preſage of a 

#g1orious 
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glorious reſurreQion from the dead, and a 
preſumptive proof that the ſoul is not unfit 
for the heaven to which it aſpires. Kg 

A calm death, ſuch 'as the divines have 
called Euthanaſia, is neceſſary torown and 
complete a good life. It is like Tying down 
in peace on our pillo at the cloſe of a well 
ſpent day. Away then With all the bloody 
weapons, all the tragical apparatus of the 
miſtaken ſuicide. Let us take up in their 
place, the Bible and the Prayer-book, and, 
knowing our own weakneſs, pray for 
ſtrength from above, and learn, by faith, 
hope, and charity, to rejoice evermore, 

The gradual decays of nature, the appear- 
ance of grey hairs, the loſs of our teeth, the 
wrinkles on our brows, the weakneſs of our 
knees, all theſe are monitors to prepare us for 
our final diſſolution, A ſudden death, which 
many, from a fear of ſuffering, wiſh for; cer- 
tainly reſcinds opportunities for improve- 
ment and repentance. Let us remember, that 
the ſufferings of our bodies may contribute 
to the improvement of our ſouls; and who 
knows whether the puniſhment due to our ſing 
may not ſometimes be mercifully allotted us 
in this life, that we may eſcape the bitter 
pains of future torments, and be prepared for 

the 


— 
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the preſence of our Maker, immediately on 


emerging from this tenement of clay? Prayer, 
and truſt in God, will infallibly alleviate the 
| heavieſt loads of human evils, by the ſolid 
5 *. afford the heart in this life, be- 


ſides their Powerful influence in leading us 
to bope for a happy immortality. h 

Let us therefore Seſolve to employ much 
of our time in fervent prayergin the vital 
energies of a warm piety, and place our re- 
Lance on God under all the evils that can 
poſſibly befall us in our pilgimage. He 
- Eareth for us. Let us beware therefore of 


being either over-anxious' or oyer-righteous. | 


No wiſdom and no happinels 1 is to be found 
in extremes; no, not in the extremes of re- 
ligion or virtue. 

Ang here let. me obſerve, that the evils 
which urge the deſponding ſinner to deſpair, 
are often imaginary z the whims of caprice, 
the day- dreams of idleneſs, and the humours 


of diſcontent. 


Amidſt all our devotion, which ſhould be 


conſtant and fervent, I muſt recommend a 
due attention to the ordinary affairs of life, 
and occaſionally to its innocent amuſements, 
the charms of elegance, the graces of the fine 


. nd the innocent pleaſures of poliſhed 
ſociety. 
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ſociety. Induſtry, matitlal induſtry, an at- 
tention. to ſome art or ſcience ; ſome employ- 
ment, uſeful or ornamental; has à wonderful 
effect in ventilating the nigh and preſerving 
the very ſoul in a ſtate of heh; DejeQion of 
Tpirits, or what is called bythe delicate, nervouſ- 
neſs, with all its ſad effects, is more frequently 
occaſioned by idleneſs and inactivity, than by 
the preſſure of any real evil. The mind ſtag- 

nates and becomes putrid, and a real evil has 
ſometimes been ſalutary in-cauſing exerciſe, 
The weeds of peeviſhneſs and ill-humour 
grow up in the indolent uncultivated mind, 
like nettles and briars in a neglected garden. 
The evil ſpirit ſows tares where wheat is not 
allowed to vegetate. How ſeldom do we 
hear of ſuicide among the honeſt and in- 
duſtrious poor? The refinements of life are 
confined to the rich, the exalted, and the 
philoſophical ; and ſo are ſome of the greateſt 
evils of life, falſe delicacy, a ſatiety of enjoy- 
ment, the languor of ſuperabundance, a diff 
culty to be pleaſed, univerſal diſſatisfaction 
and wearineſs of exiſtence. They who will 
not employ themſelves in any uſeful under- 
taking, and who have wearied themſelves in 
the purſuit of vicious pleaſure, are, of all men, 


the moſt likely to ſay, in the words of the 
| text; | 
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text, "There is 0 fe ; but we will walk 
after our 'own devitet, and we will, every one 
do the imagination of our hearts. + ired with 
the ſameneſs of le, fatiated with pleaſure, 
their ſenſes dull änd worn out before the 
time, their fortunes Impaired, their characters 
| loſt, they are ready, with blaſphemous auda- 
City, to curſe God and die. They know not 
who vi ſhew them any good; little think- 
ing, from their want of religious principles, 
of the lively pleaſures which the grace of God 
can excite in the heart of man, independently 
of all external circumſtances, riches or waut, 

youth or age, glory or obſcurity, 
Let us, who ſee their error, paint to our- 
ſelves its dreadful conſequences, and avoid 
their example, Let us, at every return of the 
_ cheerful daylight, with unceaſing diligence, 
while the breath is' in our noſtrils, employ 
ourſelves in the ſervice of God, and then go 
forth 'gheerfully to exert our abilities in good 
offices to man. Life was given for theſe 
purpoſes; and when employed for the pur- 
poſes beſtowed, it never will become intole- 
rably irkſome, It is ſurely in itſelf a moſt 
valuable gift. To be made a ſentient being, 
capable of enjoying all the delights of this 


world, 'and promiſed everlaſting exiſtence in 
Wk Wo a better . 
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a better; is not this enough to fill us with 
all joy and gratitude? What were we be- 
fore we were animated by a particle of the 
Divine Spirit? De; and to duſt the ſul- 
cide is not only contented, but deſirous, to 
return; without a hope of re- animation. How 
mean and abject his ideas! The Chriſtian 
hero dares to live. The Chriſtian hopes to 
bloom again, in a perennial ſpring, after the 
winter of death—to riſe a glorified body in 
a happier ſtate; but the ſuicide is eager to 
return to the duſt from which he was taken, 
and would rejoice if he were certain of an- 
nihilation. 

Upon reviewing the whole of the ſuicide 5 
ſtate, we may truly exclaim of him, O wretched 
in thy life, wretched in thy end, and wretched 
_ thy expectations of futurity! 

May the Great God, before whom we ſtand, 
in whoſe hands are the iſſues of life and death, 
give his grace to all who hear me this day, 
that throughout life they may preſerve cheer- 
fulneſs and hope, by uſeful activity, and ſin- 
cere piety, benevolent affections, and benefi- 
cent actions; and that when he, in his wiſdom, 
ſhall bring their years to their natural cloſe, 
or take them to himſelf by an earlier vi- 
. they may die the death of the 
righteous, 
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righteous, and their latter end may be like 
1H tis! To them, and them only, who can ſay 
3 with truth, that to live is Chriſt, to die will 
be gain! And when our hour approaches, 
O then may ſome gentle diſeaſe, or gradual 
decay, without pain, without horror, full of 
comfort and hope, diſmiſs our bodies to our ſafe 
retreat; with decent rites, beneath the turf in 
yonder church- yard, or to the dark chambers 
under the ſtones of thoſe ailes, where fleep 
our fathers, our once- loved partners, and our 
dear departed children! O God, make thou 
| all our bed in our laſt ſickneſs, and grant 
that every one of us may, with holy Job, 
a reſolve and ſay, looking up to Heaven with 
the confidence of children to their Father— - 
All the-days of my appointed time will I watt, | 
od my __ come! | 
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Therefore hear now this, thou that art grven to 
pleaſures, thou that dwelleft careleſuly. 


"PF HO8E- who are addreſſed in the text, as 

given to pleaſures, and dwelling care- 
leſsly, conſtitute, it is to be feared, the ma- 
jority of the human race. Among many 
who enjoy hereditary affluence, the purſuit of 
diſſipating pleaſures appears to be the firſt 
object of endeavour, and the principal buſineſs 
of exiſtence. Seriouſneſs is often conſidered 
in the circles of gaiety, as ſynonymous with 
dulneſs. Dulneſs is diſagreeable ; and there- 
fore he who wiſhes to recommend himſelf to 


the notice and n of faſhion, is induced 
to 


add 0 1 Mug. 
to aſſume an habitual levity, and to diveſt 


himſelf of all taſte or moral and religious 


meditation. 
The buſineſs of adden is eaſy. = 
Our natural proneneſs to fall, facilitates our 
deſcent down he declivity. The enemy of 
mankind certainly co- operates in promoting 
our wicked purpoſes, and hence we find that 
the diſciples of the world make a rapid pro- 
greſs in acquiring thoſe accompliſhments on 
which the vain and wicked have agreed to 
place the higheſt value. No character is more 
common than that of the profeſſed man of 
pleaſure, who not only avoids every thing 
that is ſerious himſelf, but treats the ſeriouſ- 
neſs of others with deriſion. | 
There are many who fall into a ſimilar 
careleſſneſs, but whoſe error is to be attributed 
to different cauſes, | Without any vicious prin- 
ciples, or corruption of heart, they have gra- 
dually contracted habits of indolence. Think- 
ing is, of neceſſity, attended with exertion, 
But they are habitually idle, and fond of the 
ſofteſt indulgences of a ſupine eaſe. The 
flighteſt exertion is to them, therefore, a real 
pain. Thus it happens, that they had rather 
vegetate, or be carried whitherſoever the ca- 
pfice of fortune may lead them, than to have 
the 
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the trouble of mought; or be compelled to 
athuſt the meaſures of their own conduct. 
In conſequence of their diſinclination and 
inability to chuſe rational employments, or 
manly diverſions, for themſelves, they paſſively 
wait to admit every trifle, and every vice, 
which accidentally: obtrudes itſelf on their 
attention. If they preſerve their innocence, 
which is not- very probable, it is by chance. 
The greater chance is, that, though they began 
with no other fault but indolence, they will 
end with many dreadful fins. For life cannot 
proceed fortuitouſlyy without , incurring ſuch 
dangers as render an eſcape from deſtruction 
a real miracle. It is an exact and beautiful 
ſimilitude, which compares life to a voyage 3 
and however excellent the veſſel, if it is left 75 
the ſport of winds and waves, it muſt;xeceive. 
injury, and will ſoon be daſhed on er 
ſunk on quickſande. * 
- purpoſe, in the following daburte to ail 
mn men from forming a habit of Thought- 
leſſneſs. I ſhall firſt endeavour to evince, that 
the trueſt and moſt ſubſtantial pleaſures are 
thoſe which are attended with thought; in the 
ſecond place, that profit, as well as pleaſure, 
or our temporal welfare and ſucceſs, are the 
e K con- 
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conſequences of it; and laſtly, that, without 
it, no man can become a good member of 
W or a true Chriſtian. | 


iT Firſt then, the, ame + moſt ſolid 
pleaſures are ſuch as. are. attended, with 
thought. It has been ſaid that pleaſure is a 
ſerious thing ; totally inconſiſtent with extreme 
levity. This will probably appear paradoxical 
to many; but its truth has been confirmed 
by the teſtimony of all who have beſt un- 
derſtood the ſcience of human nature. 

The man of pleaſure, it is true, whenever 
he appears in company, is fingularly gay and 
lively. He is ambitious of appearing happy. 
He affects, therefore, a never- ceaſing flow of 
ſpirits. He is loud, overbearing, and boaſt- 
ful. The careleſs, or ignorant obſerver is led, 
by his appearance, to envy, or admire him. 

But the man of pleaſure is often a ſtranger to 
pleaſure. He is often an unfeeling man, 
who has become callous by repeated exceſs. 
He is often a ſuperficial, trifling, unideal 
man, on whom nothing can make a deep 
impreſſion; to whom nothing can give a 

lively ſatisfaction. He is commonly a vicious 

my whole Wann ſuppoſing him to 
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have any, muſt be alloyed by occaſional com- 
punction, by fears, doubts, and ſuſpicions. 
His flow of ſpirits is artificial; ſupported by 
exceſs in wine, by the noiſe and riot of pro- 
fligate companions. As it is ill- founded and 
unnatural, it is alſo of ſhort duration. It js, 
as the ſcripture- language well deſcribes it, like 
the crackling of thorns. It is a tranſient ebul- 
lition raiſed by falſe fire. It is like the lu- 
minous vapour, which owes its origin to pu- 
trefaction. Who have been ſo ready to complain 
of vanity and vexation in all human pleaſures | 
as the profeſſed men of pleaſure ? a convincing 
evidence; that the name of men of you w 
accords with their real condition. 
There is indeed nothing ſo fatally ks y 
food by the inexperienced, as the nature of 
pleaſure. That alone is true pleaſutg which 
is conſiſtent with reaſon; which will bear 
a review, which leaves not a ſting behind it, 
and produces not a laſting injury for a mo- 
mentary delight. But is this the caſe with 
ſenſual or vicious pleaſures ? Aſk the ex» 
perience of all mankind, whoſe uniform de- 
ciſions on the vanity and miſery! of à life of 
vicious pleaſure, after they have ſpent it, are 
ſo ſtrong," and fo abundant, as to tender it 
iropoflible to dwell on the tapic/ without te- 
K 2 dious 
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dious repetition. I ſhall not trouble you with 
thoſe common; place ideas which may be found 
in every good book of morality, but ſhall pro- 
ceed to remind you of the ſubſtantial pleaſures 
which belong to the ſedate, the ſerious, the 
thoughtful. \ 

The'mind alone is the ſeat of ſolid plea» 
ſure. How then is he to enjoy ſolid pleaſure 
| who exerciſes his mind ſo little, who is 
ſo light, -airy, /vain, and thoughtleſs, as 
ſcarcely to poſſeſs a mind? He wants fa- 
culties to comprehend, with accuracy, the 
object of his purſuit. He has no founda- 
tion on which to ere& the fair fabric which 
he ' contemplates and admires, He builds, 
like the fool, on the ſand ; and as the build- 
ing is baſeleſs, it quickly vaniſhes, like the 
fabric pf a viſor. ag | 

Nothing valuable is to be expedted; with- 
out adequate cauſes operating in its pro- 
duction. True pleaſure is certainly valuable, 
and is not to be obtained without er 
and ſelection. 

The voluptuary himſelf is ready to allow 
that ſome pleaſures are deceitful. The ex- 
ternal appearance of many common things is 
beautiful, and the inſide deformed. The 


fruit with the 255 dal rind and beautiful 
hue, 
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hue, frequently poſſeſſes a bitter flavour. How 
is any one to ſelet who exerciſes not his 
judgment ; and how can any one judge, who 
is not willing to think? He who will not be 
circumſpe&, will often take the counterfeit 
for the genuine coin, the ſhadow for the ſub- 
ſtance, The conſequences of his errors will 
be always painful, often injurious, and ſome- 
times fatal, 

He who runs on thoughtleſily in the mad 
career of pleaſure, can ſcarcely fail of loſing 
his health. Look at the emaciated figure of 
the profeſſed voluptuary, even in his youth. 
Where are the roſes which lately adorned his 
cheek? They withered and decayed when he 
loſt his innocence, and contracted diſeaſe. A 
lurid. paleneſs ſucceeds, and ſpeaks more elo- 
quently than a thouſand tongues, the Uread- 
ful conſequences of a thoughtleſs, and con- 
ſequently vicious, courſe, In the prime of 
life he has the appearance and infirmities of 
old age. His hand is already palſied, and he 
can ſcarcely lift to his lips that ſparkling cup 


in which he takes his ſupreme delight. But 
is there any truth more univerſally confeſſed, 
than that without health there can. be no 
pleaſure? Health is the very ſoul of pleaſure. 
It is itſelf a conſtant feaſt, and he who joins 

K 3 to 
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to a healthy body a healthy mind, that is, an 
innocent, religious, humble, prudent mind, 
poſſeſſes all the wiſdom, happineſs, and pleas 
ſure of which human nature in this ſub- 
lunary ſtate is found to be ſuſceptible, 

The thoughtleſß man, in conſequence of 
his thoughtleſſneſs, loſes another invaluable , 
poſſeſſion, an unſullied reputation. The 
thoughtleſs man acts at random, and he 
who acts thus, though he may do right by 
chance, will oftener do wrong. But one 
wrong action, attended with important and 
| conſpicuous. bad conſequences, is ſufficient to 
ſully a character. Scarcely any ſubſequent 
good conduct can wipe off an aſperſion juſtly 
caſt upon him on his firſt entrance into life. 
A ſad. inſtance of the injuries inflicted on 
himſelk, by the thoughtleſs votary of nominal 
pleaſure } Though he is free from malignity 
of intention or depravity of heart, yet, in a 
careleſs moment, he ſhall do a deed, the ef- 
fects of which ſhall injure his ſucceſs, and 
embitter his enjoyments, during every period 
of his mortal exiſtence. The world in gene- 
ral, and even they who. are diſſipated and 
vicious, are ſufficiently cautious whom they 
truſt in their various negociations. A thought- 
leſs, careleſs, diſſipated young man, though he 
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may be loved by thoſe who reſemble him, as 
a companion, will not be truſted by them, 
nor by any one elſe, in thoſe things on which 
the ſucceſs of his worldly employment or 
profeſſion entirely depends. Many will join 
with him in drunkenneſs, riot, and debauch- 
ery, admire his eccentricities, and keep up the 
ſcene of jollity till he is ruined ; but none will 
employ him in his profeſſion or occupation as 
a merchant, a phyſician, or a lawyer, if they 
can find any men of thought and prudence, to 
whom they may truſt their health, their pro- 
perty, or whatever they moſt value, | 
Thus the thoughtleſs man is ſure to ſuffer 
in his fortune, The loſs of fortune, in- 
deed, is the natural conſequence of loſt re- 
putation, But he will diſſipate his inherit- 
ance, if he had one, in trifles and Wtrava- 
gances. He will leſſen it, by neglecting to 
inſpe& his affairs, and to preſerve a regu- 
larity of accounts. He will neither be able 
to acquire, nor to preſerve. Worldly wealth 
is ſeldom attained but by conſtant aſſiduity 
and long application. But will the thought- 
leſs young man, who prides himſelf in gaiety 
alone, ſubmit to the humble, the plain, the 
unoſtentatious virtues of induſtry, frugality, 
punctuality? No; they are the objects of 
K 4 his 
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his ridicule. He conſiders them as marks 
of a want of ſpirit, parts, and fire. He can» 
not practiſe the thrifty or the parſimonious 
- virtues, becauſe he deſpiſes them, and becauſe 
they require thought and care, which to him 
are inſupportable, He will therefore not 
only not acquire, or preſerve, a competency, 
but will be in danger of falling into extreme 
indigence, for idleneſs ſhall clothe a man in 
rags. We have all, indeed, a natural tendency 
to deſcend, and ſhall uſually fall, when we 
deſiſt from endeavouring to riſe, 
The man of pleaſure then, who is not a man 
of thought and prudence, will, in the careleſs 
moments of inattention, loſe health, reputation, 
and fortune; coſtly ſacrifices! And for what 
will he exchange them? Has he his ſhare 
of pleſure in return? By no means. His 
pleaſure is a phantom, a bubble, ar whatever 
elſe can emphatically deſcribe emptineſs, va- 
nity, and deluſion. True pleaſure conſiſts in 
tranquillity, ſerenity, ſolid and uninterrupted 
joy; ſuch indeed as proceeds from a prudent 
conduct, from an adherence to nature rightly 
underſtood, from an obedience to the lug 
geſtions of reaſon and religion. ; 
I conclude this topic, therefore, with 8 


ing, that the man of reaſon and prudence, he 
6 * who 
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' who thinks and acts according to the dictates 
of mature deliberation, is the only one who 
can live a life of ſolid and ſubſtantial pleas 
ſure. Thought and care are ſo far from de- 
ſtroying, that they are abſolutely neceſſary to 
the preſervation and perfeQion of pleaſure, as 
well as of virtue. 


II. That our temporal intereſt muſt ſuffer by 
Thoughtleſſneſo is too evident to require farther 
demonſtration. I ſhould, indeed, have omitted 
this topic, had I not reflected that many, | 
who will not be influenced by moral and re- 4 
ligious conſiderations, may be convinced and 
converted from the error of their ways, by 
being reminded that their thoughtleſſneſs is 
likely to prevent them from obtaining even 
worldly honours and emoluments. 
The advantages of the world, like all other 
advantages not beſtowed by birth or nature, 
are not to be procured without diligence in the 
purſuit of them. The induſtrious will always 
ſupplant the idle; the thoughtful will always 
be ſuperior, in the ultimate iſſue of things, to 
him who is given to pleaſures, and dwelleth 
careleſsly, ' | 
Let us look, for a moment, into the walks 
of real life, Who is it that, for the moſt 
| | part, 
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part, fails in the employment of merchandiſe? 
Who is it that expends his patrimony, de- 
ceives the hopes of his friends, and dies in 
indigence and obſcurity, after having en- 
joyed every opportunity of raiſing himſelf to 
fortune and reputation ? Is it not he who, 
delighting in the pleaſures of faſhion, de- 
voting himſelf to wine and wanton com- 
pany, aſpiring at the character of a libertine, 
has refuſed to exerciſe thoſe faculties of 
thinking and judging, Which the Almighty 


Parent undoubtedly beſtowed upon him, that 


they might become the guides of his con- 
duct? 
No ſkill in any liberal art or Sinnes no 
excellency | in the exerciſe of any profeſſion, 
can be obtained by the thoughtleſs man; for 
theſe require great application of mind, volun- 
tary efforts of thought, eagerneſs of purſuit, 
. anxiety, and emulation. He qualifies himſelf _ 
for no office and no occupation. He enjoys 
the protection of ſociety, without reciprocally 
| contributing to its happineſs or ſupport. He 
is, indeed, the drone of the community, and 
it is not wonderful that he is deſpiſed and 
rejected by the induſtrious bee. 
Thus unfit for any employment, and nei- 
ther ſeeking, nor deſerving, to be truſted with 
any, 
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any, what is to become of him under a re- 
verſe of fortune, in a ſtate of adverſity, or in 
the evil day of old age? While he has youth, 
health, vigour, and property, he may, indeed, 
drag a miſerable exiſtence in the haunts of 
diſſipation. But all theſe at ſoon gone, in the 
courſe which he purſues. He has been idly 
chirping, like the graſshopper, in the warm 
and fertile ſeaſon of ſummer; how often will 
he wiſh, in the winter, that he had imitated 


the ant in the fable! This little, frugal ani» _ 


mal may and ought to afford him a ſtriking 
leſſon. * Go to the ant, thou ſluggard; con- 
ſider her ways, and be wiſe. The ug 
gard will not plow, therefore ſhall be beg 
in the harveſt, and bave nothing. But 
O love not ſleep, left thou come to poverty ; 
oy thy e 95, * thou ſhalt be JUS with 


bread 


m. But it is time to proceed to that part 
of the preſent ſubject, which is infinitely more 
important than any thing which has yet been 
advanced. I fay then, in the third place, 
that the thoughtleſs man will not only not 
enjoy the pleaſures and advantages of the 
world, but that he cannot poſſibly be a good 
moral man, much leſs a Chriſtian, - 


The 


oe , On Thoighthſus. 


1 The ſocial and relative duties, on which the 
good of the community, and our mutual 


| happineſs, principally depend; can never be 
performed as they ought to be, by the care- 


leſs votary of pleaſure. To become a good 


- magiſtrate, a gooll ſubject, a good neigbour, 


requires a cloſe attention to a variety of cir- 
eumſtances and occaſions. A judgment muſt 
be formed/of the ſeveral connexions and de- 
pendencies of life ; of what is due to others in 
all their relations, and what we may reaſon- 
ably require or expect of them. How can he 
determine a cauſe, who will not give it due 
conſideration, or, indeed, who has not trea- 
ſured up a variety of maxims and obſervations, 
by reading, experience, and reflection? How 
can he aſſiſt his country in an emergency, 
or know with whom to take part in po- 
litical ſentiments, who is too volatile to exert 
himſelf, too giddy to diſcriminate? How can 


de be a valuable neighbour, who has acquired 


no wiſdom to give advice, no ſteadineſs which 
may be relied on, no valuable ſentiment, and 
no pleaſant or entertaining ideas to enrich 
converſation ? The thoughtleſs man' is thus 
led to neglect all that adorns and improves 


ſocial intercourſe, and without any ſettled, 


intentional malignity, he becomes a bad and 
| 10 | an 
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an immoral man. With the % meaning; he 
produces the effects of guilt; with n means 
ing, he cauſes the evils of confuſion. 

He is uſeleſs in public life; but let us view 
him in private. Is he a father? His unfor- 
tunate children ſoon expetfence the wretched 
conſequences of his thoughtleſs behaviour. 
He neglects their education. He. ſets them 
a bad example. He ſuffers them to run into 
idle, low, and bad company. He checks 
them not when they err. He ſcarcely takes 
ſo much care of them as the brute of its 
offspring, by the inſtigation of inſtinct. He 
crowns his ill uſage of them by expending 
in folly, that fortune which ought to provide 
them food, raiment, and independence. He 
often ſees them, in conſequence of his neg- 
IR, following bad courſes ; but he is not ſo- 

licitous to ſtop their career. He is occupied 
in his pleaſures, in drinking, gaming, pur- 
ſuing every vulgar amuſement, to drown 
thought, and murder time. As a ſon, a 
brother, a huſband, he is equally regardleſs. 
of duties which each of his relations requires. 
Happy were it, if his thoughtleſſneſs were cul 
pable only, as doing no good to thoſe of his own 
houſehold ; but, for the moſt part, it involves 
them in much miſery. It often drags down 
40g & a number 


a af — 


a number of innocent perſons in the ruin 
which deſtroys himſelf. Few, indeed, can be 
fooliſh and wicked, without deriving bad con- 
ſequences on others who deſerve them not. 
Excluding all ideas of pecuniary loſs or per- 
ſonal injury, hehe ſee a father, huſband, 
brother, or child, running the mad career of 
thoughtleſſneſs and vicious folly, muſt always 
experience the pangs of a nen, ns too 
n of a broken, beart. | 
Thus this thoughtleſs conduct, Sits he 
| works often - admires as agreeable gaiety, 
becomes the ' cauſe of ſevere wrongs: to thoſe 
whom we ought to benefit, and whom we 
are taught by nature, and bound by duty, 
to love. It produces effects ſimilar to thoſe 
of confirmed wickedneſs; to which it does 
indeed immediately lead, though it originated 
in nothing elſe but mere indolence or va- 

nity. The thoughtleſs man, whatever the 

world, i in the exuberance of its good nature, 
may allow, cannot be a good man in the 
ſight of Heaven; for we have ſeen, that he 
uſually neglects the performance of all thoſe 
virtues which conſtitute a good * in 934 
moral ſenſe. of that deſcription. 

But he is equally, and indeed more defi 
cient in e ſenſe. The character of 


2 good 
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a good Chriſtian, as it is the nobleſt and moſt 
deſirable that man can poſſeſs, is alſo, in 
ſome reſpects, difficult of attainment. I mean 
that it requires an thought, a even 4 
licitulle. 

It is neceſſary thi, a mal ſhould think, in 
order to have a right idea of the faith which 
is in him. The knowledge of the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem, like other knowledge, is to be ac- 

quired by inveſtigation. Grace, indeed, is 
liberally beſtowed on him who uſes his own 
exertions; but ſtill exertions are neceſſary, both 


in the commencement and continuance of 
the Chriſtan warfare. 


There is an enemy of mankind, a \ wicked 
being; who, though in an accurſed ſtate, til 
retains a conſiderable ſhare of influence. He 
is repreſented in ſcripture, as walking about, 
ſeeking whom he may devour. The thought- 
leſs man becomes an eaſy prey. The adver- 
ſary ſeizes on him without a conteſt. Be 
ſober, be vigilant, ſays the Apoſtle, who de- 
ſeribes the aſſiduity of our adverſary the devil. 


If we are but a moment entirely off our 


guard, the malicious ſpirit begins his aſſault. 
The exiſtence and power of this evil being 
_— of itſelf, to rouſe the careleſs from his 

5 | fatal 
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fatal number. He is, we are told, the bainer | 
or DraThn®, 
And here I will curſorily che, that no 


true Chriſtian muſt doubt, as many pretenders 
to wit and philoſophy are apt to do, the exiſt- 


ence of the Evil ne. They explain it away 


by a variety of ingenious, comments. But on 


no ſubject do the ſcriptures ſpeak more ex- 
plicitly, than on the reality of a powerful 
being, who delights in ſin and miſery, and 
who dares to oppoſe his power to the power 
of the God of Heaven. If any one cannot in- 
duce himſelf to believe this, let him renounce 
his belief in the goſpel at the ſame time that 
he refuſes it to the exiſtence of Satan, for 
| they muſt ſtand or fall together. | 

All true Chriſtians (whom I mention, to 
diſtinguiſh. them from thoſe thoughtleſs per- 
ſons who call themſelves Chriſtians, merely 
becauſe others do) are fully convinced that 
there is a being to whom the human race is 
particularly odious,. and who employs himſelf 
in ſeducing them from, the obedience due to 
the Moſt High. They therefore will readily 
Fi HB the abſolute neceſſity of un- 


wearied vigilance. But chis unwearied vigi- 
** 
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difficult, that the moſt anxious among Chriſt- 
ians have much to lament on the ſubject of 
incaution. What chance then has the man 
whoſe only ſtudy is to baniſh thought? 
He has put on no artour againſt the 
fiery darts of the wicked one. Like a fence- 
leſs city, whoſe walls are broken down, and 
whoſe governors have deſerted it, he ſur- 
renders at diſcretion on the approach of the 
enemy. The ſtate of the Chriſtian is always 
repreſented as a ſtate of warfare. It is, indeed, 
a warfare againſt a combination of foes, the 
world, the fleſh, and the devil. How can he 
be a Faithful ſoldier of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
flumbers on his poſt, when hit loint ought to 
be  girded about, and his lights burning; like | 
anto them that 1wait for their Lord, that when 
be tometh and tnocketh, they may open unto 
bim immediately ? Blefſed are thoſe ſervants, 
whom the Lord when be cometh ſhall find 
watching ; and i if he ſhall rome in the ſecond 
watch, or come in the third watch, and find 
them! fo, bleſſed are thoſe ſervants. Be Je tbere- 
fore ready, for the Son of Man cometh 4 an 
bour when ye think not. 
The holy ſpirit of God is conſtantly at hand, 
ende nrouring to inſpire into our hearts his 
10 ww 


vital influence. But he requires that we 
ſhould prepare our hearts for its reception. 
He requires that we ſhould watch for the 
happy moments when we are alive to de- 
Vvotional feelings, and endeavour to prolong 
and improve them When he finds us care- 
| leſoly baniſhing from our thoughts every ſe⸗ 
rious idea, and eagerly running the career of 
fooliſh and vicious pleaſure, he is grieved and 
departs. He returns indeed; for mercy is 
patient and not eaſily provoked, but he re- 
turns leſs frequently, and after having been 
repeatedly rejected, he reluctantly leaves the 

wretched ſinner to his folly and his fate. 
Ihe very nature of religion, its great re- | 
wards and dreadful puniſhments, the ſenti- 
ments it inſpires, and the morality it inculcates, 
all demand a ſerious, though not a melan- 
choly mind. Do not the ſcriptures themſelves 
_ repreſent the duties of a Chriſtian as laborious ? _ 
We are to work out our ſalvation with fear 
and trembling. It is a work that requires 
our daily thoughts, our moſt anxious ſoli- 
citude. But how can I beſtow ſo much at- 
tention upon it?” ſays a lover of pleaſure more 
than a lover of God. I go to church 
on Sundays, like my neighbours, but I can 
find no other time for religion. I have 
111 important 
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important buſineſs, and a thouſand. engage. 
ments, both of intereſt and amuſement.“ If 
thus thou thinkeſt to ſatisfy thy duty as a 
Chriſtian, thou art greatly miſtaken, Thou 
hovereſt round the luminous meteors of plea- 
ſure, like the poor inſect, which, dazzled by the 
taper's light, raſhly flies near it, ſcorches its 
wings, and drops to riſe no more. 

Je men of buſineſs, men of pleaſare, | 
men of wit, men of the world, . if you 
neyer ſeriouſly think, you cannot be Chriſt- 
1ans. Perſuade not yourſelves that it will be 
ſufficient, even if it were poſſible in your 
careleſs courſe, to conſume the days of your 
probation. in innocent trifles. Tour mind, 
your ſpirit, has much to perform, to render 
you acceptable, and to draw down. the bleſſ- 
ing of Heaven. You have much work to 
do, even though. you are exempted by the 
bounty of fortune, or rather of Providence, 
from manual labour, No rank, no opulence 
can deliver you from the neceſſity of ſpiritual 
labour, if ye admit the truth, and depend on 
the promiſes of the Goſpel. Work then, 
while it is day, for the night approaches, when 
no man can work, Ke 

Meditation, as it is a duty and delight, 
is alſo a principal means of improvement in 


L 2 — grace 


| us D Tong bi. 


e and wifdom to the true Chriſtian. It 


bs, indeed, abſolutely neceſſary t to preſerve his 


Pine ifs,” FREY 
, that the voice of the preacher could | 
to the hearts of thoſe thouſands, and 


tens of thouſands, who are bulying thettſelves 
from the Fi/mg of be fitn to the going down of 


the ſame, in every ſpecies of vanity and folly ! 
They ſeem to have loſt all religious ſenſibility, 
and are content to live without God in the 
world; "Dreadful idea ! Poor orphans, be- 
reaved of their heavenly Father! Forlorn 
and deplorable is their condition. Whither 
ſhall they fly for ſuccour? More wretched 
ſtill, they know not that they ſtand in need 
of It. They ſmile and congratulate each 
other on every new invented ſcene of amuſe- 
ment. Anil the harp, and the viol, the tabret 


and pipe, and wine, are in their feaſts ; but they 


regard not the work of the Lord, neither con- 


ider the operation of his 20500. Hot ſhall 


their j jay be turned into mourning, when, as the 
ſame prophet proceeds, Bell ſball enlarge her- 
felf, and open ber mouth without 2 and 
THEIR GLORY, and their MULTITUDE, and 
be that rejoiceth, ſhall deſcend into it? There- 


ore as the fire devoureth the flubble, and 


the flame ä The YO: fo their root 
wal ſhall 


er 
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—_— be as CES Es and their bloſſom ball 4 
up at duſt, becauſe they have caſt away the law 


of the Lord of Heſts, and de/pi ied the word 8 
the Holy One of Iſrael. NE 
Liſten en x8 who haveancatand Rrayed 

| like loſt ſheep, liſten to the friendly voice of 
the ſhepherd of your ſouls. Turn ye, turn 


ye from the paths of vanity. Enter the 


ſunctuary of the Lord. Open your ears a 
your hearts. Light and life ſhall reward 
your attention. Strange that ye ſhould! be 

ſo reluctant to exert yourſelves, when the | 


ſalvation of your ſouls depends upon your 


efforts. Were a trifling profit, or a faſhion- 
able amuſement Propoſed, with what ardour 

would you engage in the purſuit of it? But 
when you are addreſſed on the ſubject of 


religion, and the ſtate of your ſoul, you lay 


in your hearts, Go away this time, at a more 
convenient ſeaſon I will Heal to thee. Lou : 


cannot bear to be grave, for Hun is un- 
graceful, 

Who that entertaing in his boſom the 4 
timents of natural philanthropy, or rather of 
Chriſtian charity, but muſt mourn over the 
loſt ſouls. of creatures capable of immortality 


and ice happineſs? When the feeling 
; L 3 - Chriſtian 


. —— _—_ 
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uriſtian views men flouxiching ir fancied 
Proſperity;”tioting ! in ' nominal "lah, "and 
Yepoſitig in deceitful eaſe, he views them 
with pious pity. He would not embitter 
| their enjoyments, but he would ſweeten and 
ſubſtantiäte them, by giving chem a better 
foundation. 


He weuld ſay to each ! 1 Jatvidudl, as to his 
| Tk iend,” (and who, indeed, is not the friend of 
Hl ml Chriſtian?) La Tae conjure you to 
T member the purpoſes of your creation, and 
to ſupport, with your utmoſt efforts, the com- 
parative dignity of your nature. Exert the 
noble faculties which God bas given you, in 
a daily. attention to that Which 1 is truly and 
Tubſtantially | your temporal and eternal in- 
ths Is it a hard thing that is required of 
| -You are only intreated to be kind to 
Sofa . that now is your day. 
oh hort at. belt; .perhaps | it is already far 
ſpent. Thiok how müch you would va- 
lue, when our Tun is ſet in this world, a 
few of thek hours which are now careleſsly 
uandered; as if they were incapable of im- 
Provement. For a ſingle day, you would 
reſign every pleaſure, honour, and emolu- 


ment. Let this remembrance have due · weight 
Grit. with 
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with you now. Let it lead you, at every con- 
venient interval, to retire from the buſy crowd 
of common life, to commune with yourſelf 
in your chamber, to dwell with God and 
your own ſoul in the ſweet exerciſes of pious 
meditation. This practice will tend to ſanctify 
all your ſecular employments; to purify 
and exalt every pleaſure and amuſement; to 
ſeeure a peaceful 234 a a happy death, and a 
joyful reſurrection. 
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PERSEVERANCE in the \RELIG10Us PRIN= 
. CIPLES taught in Youth, and particularly 
in Fair and Hop, recommended. 


* 5 6 
32 
* - . 


| Cor. i. 2 3. | 
Continue in the faith, grounded and ſettled, 
and be not moved away from the bope of the 
goſpel which ye haue heard. 


T is an old obſervation, that fewer deviate 
from the path of rectitude through defect 
of knowledge than of reſolution. Moſt men 
might ſay, with the poet of antiquity, We 
ſee and approve better things, while we are 
purſuing what we know to be worſe. 
Though men wander in the labyrinth of life 
and loſe their way, it is not becauſe there are 
not lamps on the fide of the road, and fingers. 
pointing at every turning, but becauſe they = 
liſten, as they paſs, to ſome ſyren ſong in the 
thicket, and ftep aſide to pluck ſome golden 
| fruit, 
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fruit, whoſe ſmiling hue raiſes the ardour of | 
vehement deſire, 

The earlieſt inſtruction is nts An 
And though we deſpiſe the leſſon of the 
mother or matron who preſides over our in- 
fantine age, her words are often the words 
of the trueſt wiſdom. She teaches us the 
plain doctrines of elementary Chriſtianity, 
which, though it has nothing of oftentation 
to recommend it, is replete with the moſt va- 
luable inſtruction. It has pleaſed a gracious 
God to render the knowledge of our duty 
plain and eaſy. It is perplexed only by the 
ſophiſtry of human reaſon. ' - 

Even when we have relinquiſhed this in 
fantine period, we are ſeldom left" deftitute 
of religious inſtruction. In all. reputable 
places of education, it is required, that the 
pupils attend the public worſhip. In the diſ- 
cipline of ſchools there is alſo, for the moſt 
part, ſome time devoted to a buſineſs ſo im- 
portant. The perſons in England who 
chiefly preſide over education are eccleſiaſties. 
Their conſcience, their character, their pro- 
feſſion, require of them that they ſhould take 
every opportunity of ſowing the ſeeds of re- 
ligion. And they are well convinced that no 
period of life is ſo proper for this purpoſe as 

the 
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the PRIME of it, which bears ſo near A 
reſemblance to the vernal ſeaſon. * © 
Parents, who / themſelves bade“ been ſo 
 utfortunate a8 to loſe the religious im- 
preſſions of their youth, are unwilling to 
train up their children in impiety. Even 
inlidels ſometimes wiſh their families and 
dependents to adopt the faith and perſua- 
ſion of their country. A moſt honourable 
teſtimony in favbur of religion! Vanity 
and-wickedneſs induce men to renounce the 
received opinions in their writings or conver- 
{ations ; but a real perſuaſion of their im- 
portance compels them to deſire that thoſe 
who are deareſt to them ſhould not, in 
this inſtance, follow their examples, but be 
brought up in the nurture and A of 
"the Lors. 
I The churches are every 1 open; cha- 
rity-ſchools, of various deſcriptions, abound ; 
7 introductory books are numerous, in a ſmall 
and convenient form, at a low price, given 
away by charitable perſons, and by ſocieties, 
eſtabliſned, and liberally ſupported, for their 
univerſal diſtribution. | 
It appears then, as it was my purpoſe to 
evince, that ſcarcely a ſingle individual arrives 
at en in this country, without having 


oppor- 
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opportunities of imbibing ideas of religion. 
It ſhall be the buſineſs of the preſent diſcourſe , 
to recommend the utmoſt attention to the pre 
ſervation of thoſe ideas when they are once 
received; and to urge us, aſter we have been 
trained up as children in the way that we 
ſhould go, to take care when we are older 
chat we depart not from it. n ee 

The young mind is, indeed, uſualy in che | 
happieſt ſtate for the cultivation of devout, 
as well as other virtuous kabits. The tempta- 
tions of avarice and ambition have, in infaney, 
but little force. The heart is ſoft and ſenſible. 
It is prone to love excellence wherever it can 
find it. And the univerſal Father, whoſe at- 
tributes are all calculated to excite love, be- 
comes, at once, an object of lincere pa 
and of profound veneration. 

But the ſcene ſogn changes. The pupil 
ſteps from the ſide of his parent or inſtructor, 
and involves himſelf in a courſe of action, or 
with aſſociates who, too often, obliterate the 
pious ideas received in the happy period 2 8 
unſpotted infancy. | 

It is among the amiable diſpoſitions of the 
Juvenile age, that it is uſually deſirous of be- 
coming agreeable to all with whom it has any 


| connecoh. If a young _ therefore, fall 
| into 
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into the ſociety of vicious and profligate per- 
ſons, which, conſidering the general depravity 
of human nature, is extremely probable, he 
will endeavour to conciliate their affections by 
aſſuming their manners. At firſt, he may mean 
only an external conformity, for the fake of 
5 complaiſance but he will ſoon find that what 
b in fiction, will end in reality. 

There is naturally a fear attending the firſt 
een from innocence. Vice, at firſt, ap- 
pears, as it really is, formidable and odious. 
But familiarity ſoftens the feature which at 
firſt diſguſted. That which is no longer 
+ hated, will ſoon; by familiarity, become an 
object of love, Vice offers many temptations 
which, it muſt be confeſſed, are not eaſily 
reliſted, when the paſſions are in a ftate of 
mature vigour, and when the caution which 

experience effectually teaches, 1 is unavoidably 
deſicieut. 

But religion will not linger, when her com- 
panion, Virtue, is diſmiſſed with contumely. 
He who begins reluctantly to diveſt himſelf 
of moral delicacy, ſoon finds himſelf inſenſibly 
ftript of every ſcruple, but thoſe which in- 
tereft and worldly policy require. And now 
the laboured inſtructions of the anxious Pa- 


rent and the diligent preceptor appear in 
| the 
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the light of mere contrivances, to keep 3 


awe the inexperienced boy. The rules which 
they gave, and the ideas which they inſpired, 
are diſmiſſed, as the trifling prejudices of the 
vulgar, fit only to awe the childiſh 1 the 
ignorant. 

The unhappy ” now deſcends from 
the luminous heights of virtue, like a falling 
body, with increaſing velocity. It is im- 
poſſible to obſerve the extent of profligacy to 
which he may at laſt arrive. There is no 
wickedneſs which, in time, he may not be 
led to commit. But granting that a regard 
to his temporal welfare reſtrains him, in tem- 


poral affairs, from ſuch crimes as immediately 


deſtroy his reputation, or ſubje& him to the 
cognizance of the law; yet he becomes a 
mere worldling, a ſlave to the objects of ſenſe, 
no leſs incapable of feeling the comforts of 
religion, than unwilling to acknowledge the 
ſanQion of its authority. 

When this unhappy change has taken via: 
farewell all rational enjoyment. There may 
be riches, honours, and all that conſtitutes 
a temporal proſperity. A fabric may be 
raiſed, beautiful to the eye, but it will want 
a * foundation; ſtorms will ſhake it, and 
every. blaſt will Fa its way to the poor 

ſhivering 
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| Hirering inhabitant... It is not ſubſtantial; 
it is like the glittering edifices, built, for or- 
nament, of ice, or froſt - work, which, as ſoon 
as the ſun ſhines. upon them, diſſolve, melt 
away, and leave not a 1 of their tranſient 
beauty. 
It is indeed to be feared, that the tempta- 
tions of the world, and the natural depravity 
of man, will, in general, militate effectually 
againſt the admonitions of the preacher; but 
® if a few only, if one only is reſcued. from 
| the path that leadeth to deſtruction, he will 
not have laboured in vain. | 
I ſhall endeayour, therefore, to enumerate 
a few of thoſe methods which appear moſt 
[ conducive to the preſervation of thoſe pious 
principles which we have | uſually imbibed 
in our youth, from inſtructors at ſchool, from 
books, and from the oral diſcourſes of the 
paſtoral miniſter, 
The firſt, moſt obvious, and moſt impor- ' 
tant advice is, that we endeavour to preſerve 
dur innocence in the dangerous ſeaſon of 
youth. When young men firſt ſtep into the 
world, they plunge into exceſs with little re- 
morſe. They conſider youth, and violence 
of paſſion, as ſufficient excuſes for irregu- 


larity. But they little think how fatal their 
indul- 


1 
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indulgence will become to their ſubſequent 
welfare, Beſides its dreadful conſequences to 
fame, fortune, and conſcience, it has a very 
powerful effect in deſtroying every kind of 
virtuous ſenſibility. Frequent exceſſes obli- 
terate all that delicacy of feeling, which ren- 
ders the moral ſenſe tender, and ſuſceptible of 
the ſlighteſt impulſe. They ſuperinduce -a 
callus on the heart. Virtue, decency, devo- 
tion, ceaſe to have charms capable of at- 

tracting, in the eyes of him who has ha- 
bitually been given to exceſs in wine, and 
to other intemperate indulgences. Let the 
young man then, who wiſhes to retain the 
principles of piety, learn, at an early age, to 
avoid the cup of intemperance, and the ſe- 
duction of deceitful pleaſure. He will thus 
exalt, and preſerve a capacity of taſting plea- 
ſures of the pureſt kind. Such are thoſe which 
always ariſe from intellectual and moral im- 
provement, and from beneficent exertions. 
He will avoid a ſpiritual death, which, like 
a a natural death, is by nothing ſo, much ac- 
celerated as by intemperance. 

He who lives in. a conſtant ſtate of glut- 
tony, degrades himſelf to an inferior order of 
beings. He i is, indeed, poſſeſſed of a human 


OF ; but, in every other reſpect, he is 
only 


3 


n 
ontya more ſagaclous brute. He is incapable 
of refleQion, and no more able to lift up his 
heart and eyes to God, than the herd of ſwine, 
whom he unfortunately reſembles. Unhappy 
fouls, which are thus prone to earth, and 
deſtitute of all ideas inſpired by heavenly con- 
templation! How anxiouſly is ſuch a ſtate to 
be avoided, by all who wiſh to live the life of 
rational and religious cteatures. 
Many, before they have arrived at the poſ- 
ſeſſion of mature reaſon, have deſtroyed it in 
the bloſſom. A ſhort continuance of an unfa- 
yourable blaſt will, in the ſpring of life, nip 
the moſt ptomifiug buds, which would elſe 
have been expanded into flowere, and ripened 
into fruitage. 

Of all the methods of avoiding the con- 
tagion of vice in the juvenile period, none is 
more effectual than a reſolution to avoid bad 
company. It has been confirmed by un- 
erring experience, that a young man cannot 
mix with corrupt aſſociates without catching 
their corruption. Indeed, the very choice of 
ſuch ſociety is a proof that. there already ſub- 
fiſts an inherent propenſity to aſſimilate 
their manners. Where this is the caſe, de- 
generacy and ruin are ſeareely to be avoided, 
But let all thoſe who really wiſh to preſerve 
their 


| 5 
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their innocence, be moſt anxiouſly cautious 


ia ſelecting the perſons with whom they | vi | 


intend to continue an intercourſe. Let them 
attend to the general voice, reſpeCting the 
characters of thoſe into whoſe ſociety they 
are likely to be introduced. The characters 
of moſt men, ſo far as their general conduct is 
concerned, are, for the moſt part, known 
to the world with ſufficient accuracy. 

But the love of money, or avarice, and 
the love of civil honours, or ambition, will 
militate againſt religious perſeverance, againſt 
faith, hope, and charity, no leſs than the love 
of pleaſure. ' The gaieties of youth, which lead 
to vicious gratification, do indeed ſometimes 
terminate in the very ſhort period while youth 
remains; but avarice and ambition, when 
once they have taken poſſeſſion of the heart, 
will not bear a rival, nor eaſily admit of ex- 
pulſion. Theſe, indeed, form that love of 
the world, which is every where repreſented 

in the Scriptures as moſt unfavourable to the 
growth of religious improvement. To avoid 
theſe, let us take a due eſtimate of the little 
value of temporal poſſeſſions and human ho- 
nours, when compared with the riches. of 
eternity and the glories of the kingdom .of 
heaven. [It would be eaſy to recite a great 
£20191 _ "*©M variety 
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variety of common-place remarks, ſelected 


from the heathen writers, on the inſufficiency 
Fl riches or honours to fecure human felicity ; 
but becauſe theſe are frequently conſidered as 
little more than the topics of a declamation, I 
ſhall only add, that.if they are incompatible 
with a religious life, they certainly are not 
only of no real value, but are to be conſi- 
dered as the greateſt curſes which can fall to 
the lot of a human creature. What ſhall a 
man profit, if be gain the whole world, and loſe 
his own ſoul ? 

It will contribute greatly to the preſervation 
of the Chriſtian faith in our hearts, if we accuſ- 
tom ourfelves to the, peruſal of religious books 
on ſolemn occations, and when we commune 
with ourſelves, and in our chamber. It is a 
truth, which reflects no great honour on the 
ſtudy of philoſophy and polite letters, that many 
who devote a great deal of time to reading 
on ſuch ſubjects, will not take up a treatiſe 
on religion. They would fear the imputa- 
tion of ſuperſtition, or hypocriſy, if they were 
to be ſeen peruſing a manual of devotion ; and 
many reputable ſcholars have acknowledged 

an unwillingneſs to read the Scriptures, leſt 
the purity of their ſtyle ſhould be contatni- 
nated. But let all thoſe who dedicate them- 
4 ſelves 
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ſelves to the improvement of the mind 


conſider, at the ſame time, that the im- 
provement of the heart is infinitely more de- 
firable. No cenſure is thrown on purſuits, 
ſo innocent and delightful as thoſe of elegant 
letters, and philoſophy; but they ought not 
to engroſs the whole attention. The 
induſtrious ſtudent will be able to find inter» 
_ vals for the peruſal of religious books; and 
.when he has once given them his attention, 
they will attach, his mind with powerful at- 
traction, and be the moſt efficacious inſtru» 
ments of his ſpiritual advancement. There is 
ſcarcely any thing which I can recommend 
ſo conducive to the retention of pious princi- 
ples, as this practice of reading religious 
books; and though they may not be the 
moſt elegant in their ſtyle, nor the moſt pro- 
found and ſubtle in their argumentation, yet, if 
they breathe the ſpirit of true devotion, they 
will teach us ſomething which will redound 
more to our advantage, than all the boaſted 
beauties of ornamental literature. 

Indeed, the Scriptures themſelves ſhould oc- 
cupy more of our time and attention, than is uſu- 
ally beſtowed upon them even by men of virtu- 
2 We are but too apt to 

M A | think 
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think that, as we can at any time have re- 

courſe to them, the buſineſs of ſtudying them 
may be procraſtinated! But it will become 
us to conſider, with a ſeriouſneſs which the 
truth deſerves, Bou ſoon theſe things may be 
bid from our eyes; and how prudent it is to 
uſe the light of the day, while it is called to- 
day, leſt the ſhades of the evening ſhould de- 
ſcend before we expect them, and involve us 

in darkneſs. 
But if, on the one hand, we are to ſeek 
2 ſtudy books written in the pure ſpirit of 
our holy religion; ſo, on the other, we muſt 
avoid, as a peſtilence, the writings of the 
unbehever. Many among the ſceptical au- 
thors have poſſeſſed wit, and a plauſible ſpe- 
cies of eloquence. He who takes them up with 


no other deſign than to gratify his curioſity, 


may be entangled in their ſophiſtry, or allured 
by their artifices; ſo as not eaſily to return to 
that pleaſant land of innocence and confidence 

from which he began his wild excurſion. - 
But nothing will preſerve us in a ſtate of 
uncorrupted principles and virtue, without the 
grace of God; and habitual and fervent prayer 
is one of the moſt efficacious methods of draw- 
| OE upon ourſelves this heavenly benediction. 
5 SE Therefore 
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Therefore we muſt begin early to dedicate a 
part of every day to prayer and ſerious re- 
fleQion. - It is certain, that the buſineſs of the 
world, the cares neceſſary in providing for 4 
family, the avocations of a profeſſion, do re- 
quire a very conſiderable portion of our time 
and thoughts; but there is yet no ſituation in 
life ſo fully occupied as not to leave room for 
the duties of devotion. Every man retires to 
his pillow during ſome part of the natural 
day. When he lays his head down upon it, 
and when he lifts it up again, let him think 
of him who has given him every good which 
he has hitherto poſſeſſed, and on whom he 
muſt depend for good in future. The practice 
of dedicating ourſelves, at the beginning of 
the day, to God, will ſanctify every action 
of it; and that of recommending ourſelves to 
his protection when we retire, will teach us 
to view what we have done in a religious 
light, and confider whether or not it is con- 
formable to the laws of God, before whom 
we are proftrate in the act of ſupplication. 
It will alſo behove thoſe who ſincerely 

wiſh to perſevere in the good principles they 
Have imbibed, not to negle& public worſhip. 
It has become: yery common among the more 
faſhionable part of * mankind, to omit this 
N M 3 practice 
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practice entirely. In this omiſſion they cer- 
tainly do a great injury to themſelves, and to 
| ſociety. For though it be true, which ad- 
mits of doubt, that they read religious trea- 
tiſes at home on the days devoted to public 
_ worſhip, yet they ſhould reflect, that they 

/ Toſe what has always been thought a great 
advantage in raiſing and ſupporting a devout 
_ ſpirit, the force of example, They fhould 
7 give proper attention to what they cannot 
but obſerve, the bad conſequences which ariſe 
ig their ſervants and dependents, from their 
- negle& of public ordinances. Allowing every 
thingy which can be required, —that a man 
ſpends | bis time at home in prayer and medi- 
tation, and that his underſtanding is ſo culti- 
vated, and reading ſo extenſive, as not to be 
capable of receiving improvement from the 
diſcourſe of the preacher, —yet it will be his 
duty, eſpecially if he is in an exalted rank, 
to comply with public ordinances, for the 
' fake of thoſe who look up to him as a model. 
But this topic requires a particular diſcourſe, 
and I am only now recommending an at- 
tendance on the ſervice of God at the public 


meeting of the congregation, for the ſake of 

ſtrengthening and preſerving that faith, and 

thoſe religious ideas, which the guardians of 
„ | Our 
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our infancy may have taught us to enter- 
tain, | 

But the text rotommends Fl perſeverance 
in Hope, as well as in Faith. Continue in the 
Faith grounded and ſettled, and be not moved 
away from — Hope of "the Goſpel * Je 
have beard. 

Hope is 4 ſource of ſo nec chat 
one would ſuppoſe no perſuaſion were neceſ · 
fary to induce men to entertain it, "Whenever | 
ſufficient reaſons appear to give it a founda- 
tion. It is indeed true, that in the things 
ſeen, Hope is, for the moſt part, ſufficiently 
ſtrong ; but it is no leſs evidently true, that 
of the things not ſeen, we are t6o apt to de- 
ſpair. Our hope of theſe is at all times faint 
and languid, in compariſon with the I 
of worldly pleaſure, dans Praia 
worldly honour. + | 

But let us dare to aſcend W this "OY orb. 
and penetrate the heavens. The objects which 
faith points out are, certainly, ſuch as, when 
diſtinctly ſeen, muſt of neceſſity excite all the 
ardour of ſanguine hope. We do not, in- 
deed, indulge hope, when an object appears 
unlikely to be accompliſhed. Faith is ne- 
ceſſary to produce Hope; but, when once it is 


M 4 pro- 
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produced, our happineſs receives ſuch an ad- 


dition as. no ſublunary object can beſtow. 
Hope gilds the proſpect all around us, diſ- 


pels every miſt, and converts "the _ of 


withey into a pleaſant place, © 
Men of | pleaſure and of the world are 
very ready to diſcard the hopes excited by 


religion. Thus are they enemies to pleaſure, 


Which at the ſame time they profeſs to pur- | 


ſue. For the hope of immortality, and of 
enjoyments in a world where no moral 
or natural evil is to be found, as far ex- 
Kage all tranſient and terreſtrial | delights, 
as the ſun þ ay this little orb which man 
Hope diffuſes a perpetdal- ſun- 
mine Gr the mind and cauſes the gen- 


tle virtues of cheerfulneſs, reſignation, hu- 


mility, and piety, to grow and flouriſh in 
it. He who entertains not. the hope of a 
better world than this, will probably ſeek 
comfort in the trifles which this world pot» 
ſeſſes, and conſequently involve himſelf in 
ſin and miſery. The dreadful effects of 
loſing Hope have been frequently ſeen in 
this country, where, to the diſgrace of the 
national character, melancholy, and its 11 | 
conſequences, have OY abounded. . 

| ut 
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„But it will not be enough os entertain 
tranſient: and -occafional hopes, accortlimg to 
the fluctuation of fancy or humour. We 
learn from the text, that both out faith and 
hope are to be grounded and ſettled, that we 
are to continue in them, and net ta be moved 
away from them. It is neceſſary therefore 
to add perſeverance to our faith and hope, 
and it is particularly ſo in this age, when 
there is great danger that they may be 
ſhaken or deſtroyed by the writings of in- 
fidels and, of gloomy philoſophers, who 
arrogantly make their own reaſon the cri- 
terion of 'all that has been taught in the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. _' 4 4 

To theſe let us ſhew the negle& which they 
deſerve, Let us turn away our ears and our 
eyes from their ſeducing and artful addreſſes. 
Let us cheriſh in cur boſoms Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, and when the proud and vain 
philoſopher ſhall be conſigned to that deſpair 


of heavenly happineſs which he voluntarily . 


choſe in this life, we ſhall find our hopes | 
realiſed by the mercy. of him in whom we 
believed and truſted, Faith and Hope, duly 
perſevered in, even to the end, will make 
our r exiſtence in this world as full of com- 

5 fort 
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e cle capable; of being and gently 


conduct us to a world where there is no 
room for doubt, where we ſhall no longer 


| ſee through a glaſs darkly, but, in the actual 
preſence of God, find our faith juſtified, 


and our hopes converted into certain and 
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PROVERBS, xi. 3. * 
The integrity of the upright ſball guide bim. * 


T HE moſt valuable knowledge "is the 
eaſieſt to be obtained. Such is the 
knowledge of our duty. It is engraven on 
the tablets of our hearts; it is written in the 
plaineſt language of the Scriptures ; it is taught 
by parents, preceptors, and preachers; it is 
explained and enforced by an infinite num- 
ber of books, moſt of which are eaſily attain- 
able, and intelligible by all who ſineerely de- 
fire to procure and underſtand them. 

Life has often been compared to a journey. 
But he who goes a journey, if he knows the 
way, or is directed by intelligent guides, 
ſeldom deviates from the right road. How 

. 


happens 


* 
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happens it then that many who are perfectly 
acquainted with the road of life, ſhould wan- 


der ſo ſat from it, as often to be entirely loſt, 
always to be perplexed and embarraſſed? The 
truth is, man obſcures the light within him by 
Bis on devices, and puzzles the moſt obvious 


directions which he tecetves, by fooliſh com- 


ments, ſubtleties, and refinements, His pride 


leads him to with to be wife above that which 
is written, and to render that which is abund- 
antly plain, obſcure and difficult by the per- 


verſion of ingenuity,  » 


"It is Indeed certain, that many plain and 


illiterate then are much more conſtant in the 
| petformlinceof their duty, than the learned, the 


refined, 'and the faſhionable. It has been ſaid 
that ines learned meh have multiplied, good 
men have decreaſed. It is evident that im- 


. provement in piety and good morals has not 


always kept pace with improvement of under- 
ſanding. True learning indeed has been ſup- 
poſed, with great probability, to be particu- 
latly favourable to virtue; but falſe learning, 
pretenſious to learning without the reality, 
fuperficialgttainments in ſcience, and r 
philoſophy, are found by experience to 

rather favourable to vice. The writers againſt 
en have 1 4 for the moſt part men of 


great 
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great pride and audacity; but in learning little 
better than ſcioliſts, and in judgment, raſh 
and unſound. They have often perplexed 
both themſelves and their readers, till both 
have fallen into a ſtate of intellectual darknelh 
leading to deſpair, #! 
It therefore becomes the profoundeſt fevWlone 
and philoſophers, amidſt all their improve- 
ments, to retain that native ſimplicity, Which. 
in the amiable ſtate of infancy, we uſually 
poſſeſs, and which our Saviour himſelf par- | 
ticularly loved; of, fuch is the kingdom of  _ 

Haven. It has. pleaſed a benevolent Pro- 
vidence to repreſent the outlines of our duty 
ſo clearly, that the honeſt peaſant can diſcover 
them by ſineere endeavours, no leſs fully and 
perfectly, than the prgfound ſtudent by dili- 
gent inveſtigation. The ſtudent will indeed 
know how to diſcourſe on the ſubject of his 
duty, to make nice diſtinctions where there is 
little difference, and to determine caſuiſtical 
doubts z but I repeat, that in the great high 
road of ſound morality and unadulterated re- 
ligion, he will not have much, if any ad- 
vantage over him who polleſſevijgn honeſt, 
though uncultivated mind, plain ſenſe, and true 
ſimplicity. He ought therefore to be humblez 
and however he may ſpeculate on indifferent 
ſubjeCts, 
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- ſubjects, to confine himſelf to the dictates of 
his heart and conſcience, in all which concerns 
bis relative, perſonal, and religious duty. 
> I ſhall endeavour to evince, in the following 
remarks, that an honeſt mind is the beſt quali- 
fication for finding and for practiſing all that 
is neceſſary to recommend us to the fayour of 
God, and to ſecure happineſs both in the pre- 
ſent and in a future ſtate. 
* The children of this world conduct all their 
ſchemes of pleaſure, profit, and ambition, by 
ſttzhe arts of cunning, and the maxims of worldly 
policy. They value themſelves for the cha- 
racter of ſhrewd men; ſuch as are able to 
deviſe ftratagems, and to turn the ſimplicity of 
the honeſt and unſuſpecting to their own ad- 
vantage. They have ſtrong an inclination 
to duplicity, that they had rather obtain a 
point by artifice, though it is equally attain- 
able by an open conduct. Their whole lives 
are ſpent in contrivance. They pauſe not to 
enjoy, even when they have obtained their ob- 
ject. They ſee ſome plauſible ſcheme, by which 
they may be enabled to improve their ſucceſs. 
They go on ever anxiouſly purſuing , ſome 
diſtant object, and conſequently for ever dreads 
ing a diſappointment, and often feeling one. 


Suck 
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Such men do indeed too often ſucceeds for 
che children of this world ate wiſer in their 
generation than the children of light. But is 
their ſucceſs. the ſource of ſolid ſatisfaction! BY 
Is it not mixed with ſuch reſtleſſneſs, fears, 
and ſuſpicions, as muſt greatly impair it? Grant 

| that they both ſucceed and enjoy their ſucceſs, 
yet let it be remembered that they have pur- 
chaſed their acquiſition at a great price. They 
have ſpent many ſleepleſs nights, they have 
done many hard and unjuſt things, they have 4 
| uttered lies, violated, their promiſes, broken 
their engagements, betrayed confidence, and 
abuſed innocence. At ſuch a price ten thou- 
ſand worlds would be dearly bought. F 
Let them impartially compare their acqui= 
ſitions with thoſe of the plain honeſt man, who 
has earned all he poſſeſſes by regular induſtry, 
in the beaten path of an honeſt occupation; 
He has poſſeſſed his ſoul in peace during the 
courſe of his labours, and at the end of them 
ean enjoy their fruits with a perfect reliſh of 
their flavour. He feared no detection; for his 
deeds were good, and received from the light 
an addition of luſtre. The cugning man 
always looked down upon him with contempt, 
treated him with the inſulting appellations of a 
. mind, a ſtupid plodder, who had no 


genius 
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genius for enterprize. But the event pale 
his eondud. That conduct which brings a man 
Peace at dhe lat, and peace alſo during the 
. of his life, is certainly pvaded en 
beenden. 2 Si 8 
Abe man of integrity acts, in all his lata, 
SS the guidance of that light with which God 
has illuminated his conſcience. Is he a father, 
huſhand, ſon? he endeavours to perform the 
duties which theſe relations demand, and 
which are rendered evidently incumbent 
him, by the light of common ſenſe, and by 12 
feelings of his own boſom. He wants no 
caſuiſtry to determine difficult points; for he 
has no difficult points to determine. The 
path of the. uprigbt it as ſhining light, it is 
ſtraight and even, it gan neither miſlead him, 
nor cauſe him to ſtumble. Obliquities belong 
to thoſe whoſe diſpoſitions are crooked, and 
whole practices are conſequently the Gow As 
a ſon, his common ſenſe and his affections teach 
him to be dutiful, obedient, and tender. He 
perplexes not himſelf with, logigal inquiries 
concerning relatives and correlatives ; he has 
no o<calzon;for ethical treatiſes to preſcribe the 
bounds of paternal authority or of filial obedi- 
' ence. He reads the volume of his heart, and 


e it to men of ſubtle intellects and dull 
| feelings 
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3 to l themſelves where all * clear 
and perſpicuous. In all his other relations, he 
permits himſelf to be governed by the ſame 
infallible direction. What he reads written 
on his heart, is written as with a fun- beam; 
while the little comments of minute philo- 
ſophy are like writings which cannot be un- 
derſtood without the laborious aſliſtance of ſhe 
decypherer, | | 
The man of an honeſt heart conducts all his 
negotiations with no leſs eaſe than honour. 
He deals plainly. - His word is a bond. But 
true worth s ſoon diſcovered in the world, and 
admired and celebrated, if not imitated. Thus 
a good character is formed; and men are eager 
to be engaged with one on whom they can 
depend in the weightieſt concerns with full ſe- 
curity. His worldly ſucceſs is now ſecure; and, 
without any artifice, he gains thoſe important 
objects, which the diſſembler perhaps never 
gains, or gains with difficulty, after a life ſpent 
in the meaneſt, moſt degrading, and moſt trou- 
bleſome ſubmiſſions and embarraſſments. 
There is certainly no virtue ſo eſtimable in 
Waile life, as honeſty; and I appeal to 
experience for a proof of the aſſertion, that 
none leads more infallibly to honourable opu- 
lence ; But in the profeſſions allo, this quality 
N is 
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is 1 eftimable, and will often contribute, as 

it ought always, to popular favour. An honeſt 
practitioner in the Law or in Phyſic is juſtly 
deemed” a moſt valuable member of ſociety ; 
and how little weight will the words of the 
- preacher carry with them, when his doctrine is 
contradicted by his example, when it is 
ſuſpected that he is a hypocrite, and that his 
admonitions are merely official, the effects of 
his regard for intereſt, and not ge 
effuſions of a ſincere conviction? 

If the upright man is advanced to high of- 
fices of honour and confidence, he finds but 
little difficulty in the diſcharge of his duty. He 
is determined to do juſtice, but to love 
mercy. In his-mind the notions of right and 
wrong, good and evil, have never been con- 
founded. He has not learned in the ſchool 
of the world, to conſider, only what is moſt 
convenient or expedient z but in the ſchool 
of Chriſt, and of the moral philoſophers, to 
do the thing that is right, to love the truth 
in his heart, and to leave the event to Pro- 
vidence. Caſes which perplex the ſubtle diſ- 
putant, are to him perfectly clear. He may not 
perhaps have digeſted volumes of law, the com- 
ments of civilians, and the nice diſcriminations 
| of artful pleaders ; but he has read the law of 


God, 


* * 
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God, the goſpel of Jeſas Chriſt ; and he has 
preſerved the light of nature in its original 
luſtre, unobſcured by the perverſions of hu- 
man pride, undarkened by ſophiſtical inge- 
nuity. His deciſions are clear and ſatisfactory 
to others, and at the ſame time to himſelf; for 
they are confirmed 'and applauded by the in- 
ternal teſtimony of a good conſcience. 

As a legiſlator, and indeed in every depart- 
ment of public life, he will preſerve himſelf 
from the malignant influence of party; that 
fatal influence which blinds the underſtand- 
ing, and miſguides the heart; which produces 
the moſt unjuſt actions and determinations; 
which deſtroys the liberty and tranquillity of 
whole kingdoms for the gratification of re- 
 ſentment, or the promotion of intereſt. His 
honeſt heart glows with true benevolence for 
his country and for mankind ; and his under- 
ſtanding, guided in great meaſure by his 
heart, will purſue fuch plans, and ſuch only, 
as evidently tend to the diffuſive and ſubſtan- 
tial good of all who can fall under either their 
immediate or their remote influence. An 
honeſt heart is a ſurer and better guide, even 
for thoſe who preſide in government, than 
thoſe boaſted principles, which are often 
called Machivelliao, but ought to be termed 

| Na diabolical, 
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emed a moſt valuable member of ſociety ; 
and he lite weight will the words of the 
 » preacher carry with them, when his doctrine is 
contradited by his -example, when it is 
| falpeRed: that he is a hypocrite, and that his 
admonitions are merely official, the eſſects of 
his regard for intereſt, and: not . 
— of a ſineere cunviction? * 

I the en e to lieh of: 
* of honour and confidence, he finds but 
w ae in the feet is dr He 
is determined to do juſtice, but to love 
. In his mind the notions of right and 
wrong, good and evil, have never been con- 
founded. He has nat learned in the ſchool 
of the world, to conſider. only what is moſt | 
convenient or; expedient} but in the ſchool 
of Chriſt, and of the moral: philoſophers, to 
do the thing that is right, to love the truth 
in his heart, and to leave the event to Pro- 
vidence. Caſes which perplex the ſubtle diſ- 
putant, are to him perfectly clear. He may not 
ovens have digeſted volumes of law, the com- 
ments of civilians, and the nice diſcriminations 
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Fre the light of nature in its original 


luſtre, unobſcured by the perverſions of hy- 
| man pride, undarkened by ſophiſtical inge- 


they are confirmed and applauded by the in- 
ternal teſtimony of a good conſcience. 


As a legiſlator, and indeed in every depart- 7 


ment of public life, he will preſerve himſelf 
from the malignant influence vf party; that 


ing, and miſguides the heart; which produces 
the moſt unjuſt actions and detertninations z 
which deſtroys the liberty and tranquillity of 

whole kingdoms for the gratification of re- 
ſeutment, or the promotion of intereſt. His 
| honeſt heart glows with true benevolence for 
his country and for mankind; and his under- 


Randing, guided in great meaſure by his 


heart, will purſue ſuch plans, and ſuch only, 
as evidently tend to the diffuſive and ſubſtan- 


immediate or their remote influence. An 
honeſt heart is a ſurer and better guide, even 
for thoſe who preſide in government, than 
thoſe "boaſted principles, which are often 
1 * dut ought to be termed 
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absbelledt , REF meer be proved to 
this ſatisfaction of good' men, that the virtues 
Which communicate ' happineſs in the civil, 
boch, and commercial intercourſe of men, 
are not "the" moſt productive of good in tlie 
political department. Indeed, the reaſon that 
men of. corrupt morals and abandoned cha- 
en have frequently guided | a nation, 
2 is; that ſuch men are the moſt turbulent — 
9 ene: ready to deſtroy the community, 
by the power which their wealth affords, if 
they are not permitted to guide its councils, 
to engtoſs its honours, and to divide its emo- 
luments among themſelves and the inſtru- 
| ments of their aggrandizement. 4 
Though it is certain that honeſty. of i intention 
is far better calculated to promote the public 
good, than that kind of eunning and policy 
Which conſtitutes the uſual qualifications of 
thoſe who rule the kingdoms of this world; 
yet I dwell not on this point, becauſe few, in 
"compariſon with the maſs of mankind, arrive 
at the rank-of rulers, 'and therefore the topic 
s too 1 to mw EY to a common 
| congregation, | 2323 
Indeed, ſo evidait has bees the truth that 
1 intentions are eſſentially and ultimate- 
I the moſt conducive to happineſs and ad- 
re * vantage, 
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Vantage, that the colleive wiſdom of nations has 
formed it into an adage. To thoſe who are ca- 
pable of taking comprehenſive views of things, 
5 of ſeeing remote conſequences in their cauſes, 


it muſt undoubtedly appear that, without any 
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5 | Thus 4 1 works Konfkvred the beneficial 
| effety of right intentions, ſo far only as they 
7 guide us in our ſocial conduct, and in the 
management of our temporal concerns. A 
very curſory review will 'gyince 2 8 are 
alſo the beſt guides in religion. 15 
He who, on his entrance on a n 
life, ſhould firſt reſolve to examine all the 
ſyſtems and doctrines which perverted inge- 
nuity have produced in the world, would 
find himſelf perplexed, without a poſlibility of 
diſengagement. Abſurdities and eontraditions 
would diſguſt him. Miſtakes, falſehood, ſo- 
phiſtry, would miſlead him. Enthuſiaſm and 
fanaticiſm would diſtract: him, It would in- 
deed be fortunate for him, if he ſhould not at 
laſt cloſe his eyes, and. ſeek a auen aſylum 
in downright infidelity, i 
He again who is reſolved to delt himſelf 
of; all prejudices, as he calls them, in · favour of 


any particular perſuaſion, and to chuſe a ſeQ, 2 
6119 N33 church, 


es WS eie 1 to his 
own particular caprice” or imagination, will 
be far leſd Nkely to accompliſi the great end 
bk all religion, IMPROVEMENT or HEART, 
| than another, who, paying a deference to the 
opinions of his forefathers, adopts them with 
humility, and, inſtead of diſputing or cavilling, 
employs his thoughts and efforts in'DoING, to 
the beſt of his knowledge and power, THE 
"THING THAT IS RIGHT. Religious diſputes 
have an itumediate tendeney to excite and ſo- 
ment thoſe very enmities which it was the prin- 
 cipal ſcope of Chriſtianity to repreſs. - Among 
all the animoſities which diſturb mankind, 
thoſe which are cauſed by religion appear 
do poſſeſs a peculiar acrimony of ſpirit. There 
is indeed too much reaſon to believe that 
pride and obſtinacy are more frequently the 

| cauſes of them, than any of thoſe pious motives 

| which the warm diſputants uſually pretend. 

The man of an upright heart, knowing that 
dhe modes of Chriſtian faith are of far leſs 
conſequence than the Chriſtian virtues, is 

little diſpoſed to enter into controverfy. - He 

5 purſues that calm and quiet path which his 

= Kther taught him, which he thinks the Serip- 

5 tures juſtify, and in which his ſoul finds reſt 
- Wo * While the' eee are racked 
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with envy, jealouſy,” and anger, he enjoys a 
ſweet tranquillity, reſulting from the ſureſt | 
- fourge,of it, Chriſtian charity. ,, He is ſenſible 
that few of thoſe ſubjects on which men diſ- 
agree, are of conſequence enough to diſturb 
the, repoſe of a good and charitable heart; and 
as to trifling errors and miſtakes in matters of 
external form and ceremony, he is convinced 
hat they had better paſs unnoticed: and un- 
corrected, than be ſuffered to interrupt hro- 
therly love in the proceſs of reformation. 

I would not however aſſert, that an Inpfiet 
. in every opinion which our an- 
ceſtors have received, is required of creatures 
endowed: with the faculties of reaſon. The 
Scriptures direct us to-inquire.into the foun- 
dation of the doctrines propoſed to our ac- 
ceptance; and indeed, without the exerciſe of 
our reaſon, I know not how we. could un- 
derſtand; or adopt. the plaineſt doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. But it is of much importance to 
have 'RIGHT DISPOSITIONS OF MIND af the 
time of our inquiry. Such are, humility, modeſty, | 
docility, and a ſincere deſire to improve. But 
the generality of profeſſed examiners of the 
Chriſtian religion enter upon the bufineſs 
with the moſt unfavourable habits, views, and 
| eg T0 are influenced by pride, 
bal of 2 and 
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= hey are totally deſtitute of can- 
deur, reidy to Tidicule all which appesre to 
ien itreconellable to their — | 
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ini berkting or converſation. They are remark- 


able either for an arrogance vrhich becomes 
not maf, or for à levity which becomes 


not the ferious ſubject. They either ſummon 
tte Creator and Redeemer before their own 


thbunal" as if- they were ſupreme Judges of 


Ferber or Earth; or laugh and jeſt; as if life, 
death, and immortality, were the topics of a 
Krce. Is it to be ſuppoſed that, with s 0 


Bis pOsTTions at the time of inquiry, they 
mould be able to in veſtigate truth with ſucceſs; 


or that they mould be aſſiſted by heavenly iu 


inatiotf? Is it not rather to be inferred, that 


they Hall be permitted to loſe themſelves in 


the dark labyrinths which themſelves have 


Pbricatef? But the "modeſty and humility 


with which the man whoſe'heart is right, en- 
quires ebncerning the religion of his fore- 


= fathers, are of a ce by pleaſing: to Heaven, 


1 5 „ that 
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that they tend immediately to draw down 4 
favour and aſſiſtance. The holy. ſpirit of God 
will not long be abſent from the boſom in 


which ſuch virtues have choſen their abode. It 


will deſcend and enligbten the paths of the up- 


right; delivering him from the pain and un- 


eaſineſs of doubt, and guiding his footſteps to 


all righteouſheſs, piety, happineſs, and glory. 
Without the toil of laborious. reſearch, the 


pain of diſputatious conteſt; the ſolicitude of 


a wavering mind, the upright man finds the 
truth, and holds it faſt for ever. He fixes 
his principles on the rock of faith, and ſuſſers 


not the open attacks of the ſcorner, nor the 
undermining ſubtlety of the ſophiſt, to make 


the baſis of the ſolid ſuperſtructure... 


Aſter all the dictates of pride and e 15 


ments of ingenuity, it is certain that the 


eſſential parts of our duty may be learned from 


the homely Catechiſm. And greatly is it to be 
wiſhed, that ſome of thoſe who have puſhed 


themſelves forward on the public eye as phi- 


loſophers, had not forgotten, amidſt the ac- 
quiſitions of their mature age, the humble 
and unaffeQed inſtructions of their early childs 
hood. But they ſcorn a kind of wiſdom which 
is common to the vulgar. - Plain truth, ex- 

preſſed in a ſimple and unadorned ſtyle, ap- 
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89 Nenn act gaudy enough. to a0 Gr ad- 
miration> /:\ They muſt be allured by the bril- 
Hane of wit, and the oſtentatious diſplay of 
_ etugition. ..; Truth. indeed, whatever they pre. 
tend, is not really ſo much their object, as vain - 
erg, dn elaborate: ſeries. of. metaphyſical 
-argyimenits, a poliſhed ſtyle, and a parade of 
_ 7 reading, leads them along in willing 


entity. They become rhetoricians, fine 
Halkers; or fine writers, and in the vanity of 

their hearts, look down with contempt on the 

Plaid honeſt man, who is guided by the unpre - 

vmicating dictates of a clear conſcience, or 
_ fetiptural inſtruction, and of common ſenſe. 

_ © Whence have the pidus and honeſt . 


who adorn the lower ranks of ſociety, and 


| Wuminate-its obſcurity by the mild luſtre of 


reul virtue, whence have they derived their 
ideas of rectitude, but from the Seriptures ? 
To+ them the very names of metaphy- 
ſicians and ſceptical writers are totally un- 
known. They never heard, and would 
| ſcarcely believe, that men have been eſteemed 
wiſe, becauſe they called in queſtion. the re- 
_glity- of the diſtinction between right and 

wrong, vice and virtue. They would deem 
ſuch viſionary ſpeculatiſts, fools and madmen. 


5 "0 oy a God] what is it, they would ſay, 


but 


- 


A 


but to be bereaved of every external ſenſe ot 
power of reflection. To write and converſe 
with levity againſt the Chriſtian ſyſtem of re- 
gion! What is it, they would aſk, but to be 
actuated by the immediate influence of the 
common” adverſary of Jeſus' Chriſt, and the 
fallen race of man. Indignation would at 
firſt predominate; but it would ſoon be 
ſoftened by the whiſpers of Chriſtian charity. 
Compaſſion is indeed juſtly due to thoſe poor 
wanderers, who, neglecting the heavenly voice 
of the ſhepherd, have erred and ſtrayed like 
loſt ſheep, through devious ne af ben 
own ſelection. 10 
How ſuperior to ſachs hmm 3 more 
ed appears the ſincere chriſtian of the 
loweſt claſs in worldly ſubordination, who has 
learned, in the plaineſt language, his duty to- 
witrds God, and towards his neighbour, and 
has practiſed with uniformity what he learned 
with humility. -He appears to have taken a juſt 
eſtimate of his dependent ſtate, and by abaſing 
himſelf before the Almighty God, how is he 
exalted above the minute - hilofophany _ 
fame delights to celebrate 
I I ſhall conclude, with earneſtly ae 3747 
toy to all, the cultivation of an honeſt heart, and 


15 purſuit of _— maxims and rules of conduct 
| which 


* 
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which lead, through the paths pointed out as 
Scripture, to peace both temporal and eternal. 
WMe may certainly ſeek every accompliſh- 
ment of mind which becomes creatures bleſſed 
8 8 the participation of reaſon. In ſcience, 
in natural and experimental philoſophy, we 
may extend our reſearches, as far as our learn- 
ing (and ingenuity can advance. But in 2 
moral philoſophy, that grand ſcience, which | 
aſſumes the office of guiding; our-ſocial: and 
perſonal behaviour, let us beware of refine- 
ment. In our early youth, the precepts of 
our parents and inſtructors acquaint us with 
our duty, in language and methods adapted to 
our comprehenſion. The feelings of our 
hearts, unhurt by commerce with à wicked 
' + world; fully confirm the truth of their remarks, 
and the valve of their admonitions. It is the 
ſpring of life. The ſoil is in a tate admirably 
ſuited to the vegetation of every beautiful 
and ſalutary plant. Good ſeed is fown, Let 
gur prayers and endeavours co: operate, in 8 
bringing down upon it the refreſhing de ws of ; 
© heavenly grace. Thus ſhall it grow up to 
beauty and maturity, and produce every fruit 
in abundance, which is either ſweet to the taſte, | 
or pleaſant to the eye. But if aur conduct is 
Nr as deprives us of this bleſſing, if we are 
wow > 8 * 


> Ul 


"vs FOO vait ſo as to Wer God to'relift 
dus, inſtead of favouring us with his grace; the 
ſeed ſown by our parents and inſtructors will 
either die entirely, or grow * in a ry 16 
we 4 diſtorted ſhape. 
| Among all the burteemenbe of our ada | 
— let us then learn to value the plain pre- 
cepts of piety and moral virtue. Theſe ſhould 
eonſtitute the firm foundation of every future 
edifice. Appendages and decorations may be 
added to the building, while they do not in- 
0 Jure the ſolid ſupports; but not even the moſt 
ſplendid ornaments muſt be allowed, Which 
can poſſibly corrupt or ſhake the baſis. Let us 
value and aſpire at the character of ſcholars 
and philoſophers, but let us value more highly, 
and aſpire at Are ams Gr character of good 
and honeſt men. Let us reſolve and fay with 
\ | -holy Job, Till J FR T will not remove my inte- 
 grity from me. "My rightroufucſe I bold faſt, 
'and will not let it go: my heart . not re- 
ö e eee 8 88 . 
He who makes ſuch reſolutions, and is en- 
| "abled- by the aſſiſtance of God to keep them, 
is far wiſer than if he had acquainted himſelf 
with every part of human ſcience, - What 
will it avail a man to have ſtudied the doctrines 
of mere mortal men, W ene if 
HIT his 


5 in dhe purſuit of profound erudition. - It is 


mies heart . . 
Wien of the humble Jeſus? How little and 
fatile is the philoſophy of Zeno, Epicurus, and 
| Ariſtotle, compared with the wiſdom which is 
from above; with that wiſdom which is able 
i derive A RAT FROM HEAVEN to cheer and 
dire us, wretched mortals, in ourdark pelloge 
vimnagh ihe mares of harman life? 
Tauche, lays the holy Writer, pufetb 
, but charidy edifieth. It is certainly a 
_ truth, however it may mortify the Pride of 
human learning, that the moſt exalted im- 
provements and the moſt extenſive acquiſi- 
tions are but contemptible trifles, compared 
* with genuine charity in the ſincere Chriſtian. | 
But men of learning are few, in compariſon 
with the great maſs of mankind. The ma- 
 Jority is condemned to manual labour for the 
attainment of a ſubſiſtence, and a very great 
number is ſecluded, by want of inclination, 
ability, and convenient opportunity, from 
ſuch a degree of application as is required 5 


then a moſt joyful truth, that learning and 

Ingenuity are not eſſentially neceſſary to our 

god conduct in the world, nor to our ac- 

 expitance with God ; that honeſty of intention, 
ar: Ry | 
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will open the gates of mercy upon us, When 
they ſhall be ſhut againſt the proud philoſo - 
pher,. -Rejoiae, O ye poor, to whom the golpe] 
is preached, and for whom it ſeems ta have 
been. in a peculiar manner deſigned. Before 
the apptaranee of the goſpel, the numerous 
obſcure; in general, ſeem to haye been but | 
bttle conſidered in the ſyſtems. of moral 
philoſophers; It was thine, 0 moſt mer 
eiful Redeemer, to take upon thee the form 
of a ſervant, and to ſhew that the diſtinc- 
tion of ranks is little regarded by him who 
made both the rich and poor, who profeſſes 
himſelf to be the father of them all, and who 
is ready to deliver them from ſin and death, 
whenever they diſplay indubitable proofs of 
faith and repentance! | 


- Faith and repentance, then, after all the pre- 
G of philoſophy, are the two great ob- 
jects, to the attainment of which he who is wiſe 
in the wiſdom of the goſpel will direct his en- 
deavours. The inventions of men are endleſs. 
Books and fyſtems are fo numerous, that 
though we were to live to the age of antedi- 
luvians, we ſhould never be able fully to com- 
Þ prehend them all, or to reconcile their dif= _ 
cordance, Let us not lament. One book 


is 
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Rßczent for the meſt important purpoſe 
f life;7 the inſurance of preſent tranquillity 
future ſalvation. We may nh amuſe 
- ourſelves by learning, 
and the pleaſing $ of cultivated ge- 
but our chief attention muſt be fixed 
On tlie tablet of duty; plainly written on our 
own hearts by the finger of and in the 
whic ä the Book of Lie. . 
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diſtreſſing than the total want of them. 
There was a time when books and in- 
ſtructors were few, and men deviated from 
the road, becauſe they were deſtitute of di- 
rection; but both theſe aſſiſtances abound in 
the preſent age, and yet the miſtakes of man- 


kind are equally numerous and detrimental. 
The choice is diſtracted; and falſe lights are 
frequently exhibited ſo like the true, that the 
traveller is often conducted to dangerous 
O ground, | 


5 1904 3 the Air 


ground, while he imagines himſelf reading 
in the firm and . road that terminates 
in felicit yr. 

No tongue 1e can 1 the variety 
of opinions, on the nature of man, on his 
duties, on his end, which, in various periods 

atid countries} have been advanced by the 

contemplative. One doctrine contradicts an- 
other; and though none of them ſhould be 
found true, yet moſt of them are ſpecious and 
plauſible. The ſtudious and thoughtful may 
probably ſelect from the heterogeneous maſs, 
a conſiſtent ſyſtem. They, may- congratulate 
_ themſelves on their diſcoveries, and even claim 
the praiſe of wiſdom. But the ſtudious and 
_ thoughtful conſtitute, cotnparativoly ſpeaking, - 
but a ſmall portion in the great maſs of man- 
Find. Their ſublime ſpeculations, whatever 
eſfects they may produce upon themſelves, 
are of little utility to the world at large. The 
poor, ho have neither the advantages of 
education, nor the opportunities for ſtudy, 
ſtand in the greateſt need of inſtruction. But 
will the labourer, the mechanic, and the huſ- 


di ö 


bandman, comprehend the elegant philoſophy 


of an'Athenian ſchool? Indeed, it may be 
doubted, whether the refined theories of ſpe- 
Culative morality produce any beneficial effect 

PST a 9 * 
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on their inventors and admirers ; beſides 


_ that of amuſing them innocently; and pre- 
venting them from contracting vicious 


| habits; [or engaging in ſordid practices. 
They are el confined in their effects to 
the intellect; but that which is to regulate 


the coodudt of mankind at large, the rude 
as well as the poliſhed, ''muſt, ' at the ſame 


time, be addreſſed to the head, to the heart, 
to the nee to the nne and 
Wann, te | 

-. Happily for man, Who previouſly to Re- 


velation was wandering in à wilderneſs, a 


forlorn pilgrim, liable to be miſled at 


every ſtep by falſe or miſtaken guides, an 
infallible direction has been vouchſafed by 


a commiſerating Deity. What philoſo- 
phy in vain attempted, is accompliſhed by 
revealed religion. Fear God, and keep bis 


commandments. - The precept is ſhort, but 
full. It is the eſſenee of folios of ' morality 
compreſſed and concentered ; the whole duty 


of man in a few words; the epitome of the 


law and goſpel. The wandering bark of the 


mariner, which once knew no other guide than 
the dubious conduct of the ſtars often con- 


cealed by clouds, purſues, ſince the invention 


of ay Wy a certain path in the: * 


1 
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deep, and arrives, without any 1 de- 
viation, at the haven Where ſhe would be. 
Religion is the chart and compaſs for the 
of the human ſoul; in the purſuit of 
" happinels, the chief good of the Chriſtian 
r peace and confidence in this 
World, and an humble, wut Fg pod 
a bleſſed refurreMion. 

The ſubject on which I addreſs you, is, 
i all thoſe which fall under the notice of 
. human mind, undoubtedly the moſt mo- 

mentous. What is this ſhort life, thoſe en- 
joyments which we. ſnatch as we journey on 
dur way, compared to the objects of Chriſtia- 
nity? The duſt in the balance, the drop in 
-_ _ + _ - the ocean, the goſſamer that floats in the air, 
1 expreſſions ſcarcely ſtrong enough to de- 
ſieribe the vanity of all earthly things compared 
- *_ _-to. heavenly. Then let me intreat you, as you 
regard yourſelves, and your own ſouls; to 
_ liſten to all ſalutary doctrines from this place, 
not with the cavilling ſpirit of literary or con- 
troverſial critics, but with the ſeriouſneſs of 
auditors deeply impreſſed with the importance 
of the ſubject offered to their conſideration. 
How trifling is the praiſe of elegance com 
pPared to that of ſincerity! Regard not the 
merit or en of the preacher, but regard 
5 yourſelves; > 
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yourſelves; - and ſuffer him, however inade- 
quate, to be the mean inſtrument, under God, 
of contributing to your immortal happineſs 
and your preſent tranquillity. Let others ſeek 
the graces of words; and pleaſe your ears by 
ſtudied periods; be mine to affe& and pene- 
trate your hearts with the word of truth as it 

is in Jeſus; that word, by which both he who 

miniſters, and they who are miniſtered. to, | 
| mu ſtand or fall at the great tribunal. 10 
If a proſpect of advancement or of riches 
occurs to men, with what eagerneſs do they 
attend to it? The heart palpitates, the cheek 
is fluſhed, as poſſeſſion or enjoyment ap- 
6 proaches. In the morning and in the even- 
ing it returns, and occupies the firſt place in 
the thoughts. On the pillow devoted to re- 
poſe, it keeps the eye open, and the boſom 
throbbing with anxiety. A ſmall diſappoint- 
ment occaſions a paroxyſm of grief. Shame 
on human folly! In the midſt of all this per- 
turbation, not one thought on that, the ne- 
glect of which ſhall embitter the pleaſures of 
the world, ſully its glories, and render all that 
opulence can beſtow, or luxury 9 taſteleſs 
and diſguſtful, = 
. Fear God, and keep his 3 : for 
| * ts the hole duty of man. From theſe 
| Oo 3 words 


ö 
| 
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| 
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words I mean to inculcate the neceſſity of 


making religion the guide of our conduct, 


and to aſſert the importance of grace to every 
mortal under the canopy of heaven, above all 
that ſolicits deſire, and paints itſelf, like a 


bubble blown by children, in gaud 7 colours to 


TRE, imagination. 


The irreligious 9" ſhield hamſelres 


_ effrontery, and attack the defenders of 


the faith with the ſhafts of ridicule. Many 
who have been accuſtomed from their youth 


| . upwards to the hourly purſuit of gain, and the 


ſordid arts of preſerving. and augmenting it; 


many who have devoted every moment to the 
. + Purſuit of civil rank or ſenſual pleaſure, will 
be inclined to deride the doctrine which afſerts 
that religion is of more conſequence than any 

| thing that ever entered into the heart to con- 
ceive. | But their triumph will be ſhort. The 
gaiety and ebullition of lively ſpirits will one 
day ſubſide. ' Diſeaſe, diſappointment, and the 
approach of death, will preſent them with a 

| ſcene totally different from that which now 
| dances, in all the brilliancy of a deceitful 
pageant, before their faſcinated fancy. They 


will look baek with ſhame and confu- 


ſion on the years that are paſſed, never to 
| Win, They will then nn. the truth 


N of 


- 
| 


Serm. 9- 
ol that warning voice, which told them ĩn their 
youth, how neceſſary it was to embrace with 


Cuncern o, Liſe. <= 


ardour the doctrines of religion; a fear Co, 
andl to heeh his commandments, In the dejection 
of ſpirits which ſuch circumſtances muſt occa- 
ſion, they will find themſelves naturally im- 
pelled to hold up their arms, like the wailing 
infant to its mother, and ſeek comfort; of 
Him, who alone can ſmooth the bed of ſick- 
nels, and ſoften the horror of dT 1 
diſſolution, _ ++ 7 
What then, it may 8 be aſked, 1s re- 
ners the principal buſineſs of human life; is 
it to occupy the chief place in our kes 
and to employ a large ſhare of our time? I 
anſwer in the affirmative. And do you, ſays 
the objector, recommend this to the man of 


flaſhion? 1 do, Will he not be laughed at? 


Perhaps be may. Do you inculcate ideas ſo 
ſerious. to youth, the happy period when gay 
ideas crowd upon the imagination? To that 
dangerous age, I recommend it more parti 
_cularly, becauſe it will heighten all the in- 

nocent pleaſures of youth, and enable it to 
avoid all which are not innocent. Reli- 
gion is indeed the only rational employment 
which can juſtify a conſtant and indefatigable 


: attention in all the ſtages of human life. 
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| words I mean to ineuleate the neceſſity of 
making religion the guide of our conduct, 
and to aſſert the importance of grace to every 
mortal under the canopy of heaven, above all 
that ſolicits deſire, , and paints itſelf, like a 
bubble blown by children, in gaudy colours to 
the imagination, 

The irreligious uſually ſhield themſelves 
with effrontery, and attack the defenders of 
the faith with the ſhafts of ridicule. Many 
who have been accuſtomed from their youth 
upwards to the hourly purſuit of gain, and the 
ſordid arts of preſerving and augmenting it 
many who have devoted every moment to the 
purſuit of civil rank or ſenſual pleaſure, will 
be inclined to deride the doQrine which aſſerts 
that religion is of more conſequence than any 
thing that ever entered into the heart to con- 
ceive. But their triumph will be ſhort. The 
gaiety and ebullition of lively ſpirits will one 
day ſubſide. * Diſeaſe, diſappointment, and the 
approach of death, will preſent them with a 
ſcene totally different from that which now 
dances, in all the brilliancy of a deceitful 
pageant, before their faſcinated fancy. They 
will look back with ſhame and confu- 
ſion on the years that are paſſed, never to 
return, They will then acknowledge the truth 

x WE 
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of that warning voice, which told them in their 
youth, how neceſſary it was to embrace with 
ardour the doctrines of religion; to fear God, 
and to keep his commandments, In the dejeQion 
of ſpirits which ſuch circumſtances muſt occa- 
ſion, they will find themſelves naturally im- 
pelled to hold up their arms, like the wailing 
infant to its mother, and ſeek comfort of 
Him, who alone can ſmooth the bed of fick- 
nels, and ſoften the horrors of approaching 
diſſolution, ks Fi 

What then, it may probably be aſked, is re- 
ligion the principal buſineſs of human life; is 
it to occupy the chief place in our thoughts, 
and to employ a large ſhare of our time? I 
anſwer in the affirmative. And do you, ſays 
the objector, recommend this to the man of 
faſhion? I do; Will he not be laughed at? 
Perhaps he may. Do you inculcate ideas ſo 
ſerious to youth, the happy period when gay 
ideas crowd upon the imagination? To that 
dangerous age, I recommend it more parti- 
cularly, becauſe it will heighten all the in- 
nocent pleaſures of youth, and enable it to 
avoid all which are not innocent. Reli- 
gion is indeed the only rational employment 
which can juſtify a conſtant and indefatigable 


attention in all the ſtages of human life. | 
O 4 If 
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II chis ale be real, my ſituation, 
ſays the man of buſineſs and pleaſure, is truly 
deplorgble. The calls of my profeſſion are fo 
urgent, that, with all good diſpoſitions ima- 
ginable, I cannot find time for religious con- 
templation, or for the duties of a devotee. Be- 
ſides, /I look into the world, and I find ſome 
of thoſe who are moſt. admired in it, who 
ſacceed beſt in the purſuit of its advantages, 
and who are eſteemed not only juſt, but 
wiſe men alſo, totally regardleſs of reli- 
gious offices, utterly unacquainted with the 
holy ſcriptures, perfect ſtrangers at the church, 
immoral in their actions, and profane in their 
converſation. With fuch examples before 
me, I make myſelf eaſy, and attribute the 
words of the preacher to official neceſſity ; 
the devotion of books, to the weakneſs of 
ſuperſtition, I have not indeed time to in- 
ſpect the volumes of ſacred or profane writers; 
but in my intercourſe with the world, and itg 
various characters, I find ſo many worthy and 
good kind of perſons,” who never attend to 
 facred things, that I am tempted to believe, 
one may fulfil every ſocial duty without the 

loaſt idea of religion. 
Zach is the apology, expreſſed or implied, 
of many individuals who. ſupport a decorous 

4 character, 
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character, and imagine that they are in no re- 
ſpect objects of compaſſion. But they cannot 
be conſidered by the Chriſtian, whoſg heart 
has been impregnated with the gracious in- 
fluences of Heaven, in any other light than as 
deſerving of charitable commiſeration. They 
urge with ſupercilious ſeverity of countenance 
the importunity of "buſineſs. They talk of 
their conceras, as if they were of infinite im- 
portance; while in truth, however exalted may 
be their ſituation, their affairs are like the 
amuſements of children, when compared to 
the employments of religious duty. And 
what is their excuſe for their neglect, and what 
their ſecurity under the danger of it? They 
ſee other poor mortals exalted by the tranſient 
breath of popularity to great eminence of 
ſtation or fame, who at the ſame time indicate 
every appearance of irreligion. But the favour 
of. the people, and the enjoyment. of proſpe- 
rity are equivocal proofs of real virtue. - The 
characters which they admire have probably 
conſumed their whole time and attention in 
cultivating the arts of popularity. In their 
anxious endeavour to accompliſh their ſelfiſh 
purpoſes, they have forgotten the God that 
made them ; forgotten that immortal part of 
en N which, as it is not ſubjected to the 

notice 
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notice of the external ſenſes, too often paſſes, 
unregarded. Such men are by no means 
models. for imitation. They may poſſeſs great 
\ Induſtry, habits of buſineſs, and many eſtima- 
ble qualities in active life; but their want 
of religious ideas is a defect which the-moſt 
brilliant - accompliſhments can never compen- 
fate. Let me then conjure the fond admirers 
of virtuous grandeur, and of irreligious pro- 
ſperity, to undeceive and diſabuſe their judg- 
ment, when they aſſociate the idea of univerſal 
excellence with that of civil eminence, high 
rank in the profeſſion of law, or in offices of ſtate, 
popular favour, eloquence, or opulence. There 
is often more true greatneſs, that is, GRE AT=- 
NESS OF MIND, in a cottage than in a palace. 


But let us again hear the apology of the 
man of buſineſs and pleaſure : 
I own myſelf, ſays he, deſtitute of religious 
knowledge. I want the principles on which 
to proceed. I was educated in thoſe accom- 
pliſhments which contribute to facilitate the 
tranſaction of buſineſs, and at a very early age 
J entered upon its management. Every hour 
was engaged in active employment. I roſe 
early, and went to bed wearied. I have in- 
deed heard of the goſpel and of Jeſus Chriſt, 


but the doctrines taught by them are either 
entirely 


/ 
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entirely unknown, or known too imperfectly 
to produce any effect. Beſides, I muſt confeſs: 
that my ideas on theſe ſubjects are not ſuch as 
lead to a diligent ſtudy of them; for it was 
no uncommon topic of converſation among my 
companions, to ridicule the elergy, and the gra- 
vity of religion. I am prepoſſeſſed againſt the 
whole ſyſtem; and though I have never be- 
ſtowed on it the ſerious examination of a ſingle 
hour, I am perſuaded, with the fulleſt convic- 
tion, that he may be a very good and a very 
happy man, who leaves ſuch matters to the 
management of thoſe, to whom they profeſ- 
ſionally belong, and does not interfere. 


To this one might venture to reply, that the 

repreſentation is juſt, but the caſe. pitiable. 
If, from the negligence or avarice of parents, 
you have been ſo unfortunate as to be en- 
gaged in the purſuit of gain, without a re- 
ligious education; you ought, at your manly 
age, and when you can diſcover the defect, io 
endeavour to ſupply it. You will have. the 
more merit in your efforts. The improve- 
ments you will make, will be all your own, 
under the favour of Divine Providence. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of defending yourſelf in your 
preſent lamentable ſtate, turn to the Lord and 
ſeek him diligently, and he ſhall be found. 

| It 
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It is never too late to amend ; ſincere en- 
deavours to retrieve the errors of youth, will 
ſeldom be found unſucceſsful. God can al- 
ways pardon, if you can truly repent. | 

Tou urge in your defence, that you have 
been uſed to hear the religion of Chriſtianity 
ridiculed and reviled. But does it become a 

reaſonable creature, in /a ſubje& of the firſt 
importance, to be determined by a jeſt ; by the 
deriſion of thoſe who are equally unwilling and 
unable to form a ſolid judgment? Ridicule is 
the weapon of the wicked ; for they who are 
conſcious of an inability to refute a doctrine 
by arguments, have recourſe to the eaſter me- 
thod of expoſing it by laughter. Your caſe is 
indeed a common one, bnt not the leſs dan- 
gerous on that account. The majority, I am 
ready to believe, are enemies to religion on 
much the ſame grounds as yourſelf. They 
are prepoſſeſſed againſt it by the levity with 
which they find it treated in the converſation 
of the profane. Let me exhort you to exer- 
ciſe that reaſon which you claim as an honour- 
able diſtinction; and dare not to reject a ſyſtem 
of the moſt momentous concern, with leſs 
examination than you would think it right 
to beſtow on a trifling _ of b 
advantage. | 


If 
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If you do not correct the errors of your _ 
youth, and remove the prejudices of evil ex- 
ample, ſo as to entertain a due ſenſe of re- 
ligion, I fear your ſtate is moſt miſerable; 
whatever honours or proſperity it may be your 
lot to enjoy, you are the object of pity rather 
than of envy. The hour is probably near, 
when you will yourſelf behold thoſe things to 
which you are now violently attached, in ſuch 
a light, as will cauſe them to appear worthleſ 
and contemptible. 

Whoever has formed a juſt eſtimate 'of 
man, muſt be ready to acknowledge, that his 
evils are ſo great and numerous, of ſo fre- 
quent occurrence, as to require ſomething ca- 
pable of affording a ſource of perpetual conſo- 
lation: I fay of perpetual conſolation, and I 
with to impreſs the idea forcibly on your 
minds. Such is the inſtability of the moſt 
proſperous ſtate, and ſo diſtreſsful the evils of 
ill health, the loſs of friends, and the injuries 
of calumny, that it is neceſſary ſomething |. 
ſhould be found, capable of ſupporting the 
tottering fabric of happineſs, every day and 
all day long, under every cencuſſion. 

But where ſhall we find any thing capa- 
ble of ſupplying this perennial ſtream, this 
never- ceaſing flow of the waters of com- 

13 fort? 
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fort? Let the world and its _— admirers 
paint whatever charms they. pleaſe, they have 
nothing to beſtow that is able to afford any 
pleaſure which is not in duration tranſitory, 
in fruition unſatisfactory. Men for/abe the 
fountains of living water; and here them 
out ci terns, broken I) tha can * no 
water. | 

For ſolid en we conſt bo recourſe to 
the Solve! of Jeſus Chriſt, the grace of God, 
the benign influence of the Holy Ghoſt. No 
one ever ſought it there in faith and fervent 
piety, without finding it in abundance. Under 
all diſappointments, misfortunes, and ſorrows, 
and of theſe every child of man ſhall have his 
ſhare, he who is actuated by the energies of 
a ſincere devotion, will find a gleam of joy 

' brightening the darkneſs which ſurrounds him, 
and a ſpark kindling in his boſom, warming, 
cheriſhing, and enlivening every vital chord 

that vibrates in his frame. 

Nothing in this world is fully adequate 
to the wiſhes of the good man. He looks 
beyond the grave, and ſees in ſtore, by 
the eye of faith, ſuch pure delights as cauſe 
every thing which is produced below to ap- 
pear contemptible on compariſon. Hope 


IF leads him by the 8 ad regions, 
which 
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which to others are regions of ſorrow, but 
which to him are for the molt part pleaſant, 
and at all times tolerable. 
A life conducted according to religious 
principles, is entirely different, both with 
reſpect to the degree and nature of its enjoy- 
ments, from one totally deſtitute of them. We 
are ſo conſtituted as ſeldom to acquieſce in 
preſent circumſtances, however fortunate, We 
are always promiſing ourſelves happineſs in 
futurity; and the temper of our minds is 
uſually moderated by the nature of the proſpect 
before us, What a favourable influence then 
muſt it have on the general frame of our 
thoughts, to be always led on by the rays of 
Hope; a hope of a better world than this, 
where all defects ſhall be ſupplied, all doubts 
Temoved, all evils and inequalities in this life 
compenſated by a ſhare of happineſs duly 
proportioned to our merits! Hope indeed is 
peculiarly the Chriſtian's virtue and comfort. 
It ariſes from faith, and it. produces comfort, 
ſuch as no opulence can purchale, and no 
power on earth beſtow. 
If indeed a man ſought little elſe than the 
enjoyment of a pure, refined, and moſt exalted 
pleaſure, he would do wilely to contract a 
habit of devotion ; for there are no pleaſures 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior in degree or duration to thoſe which 
are Wt by the devout, Call them imaginary, 
call them enthuſiaſtic, though you will wrong 
them by the appellation, till they are delight- 
ful, and not to be ſacrificed to the frigid wiſ- 
dom of an unfeeling philoſopher. © There is a 
fervour in the performance of religious duties 
- when they ariſe. from a ſincere heart, which 
is really a moſt exquiſite ſenſation, It is 
a ſenſation 'in the boſom, far removed from 
any thing enthuſiaſtical. It is warm, but not 
violent; it is zealous, but not unreaſonable. 
It is then moſt pleaſurable, as well as eſtimable, 
when confined by the ſalutary reſtraints of 
moderation. | 
It is certain, that however ſcoffers may 
ridicule the idea, a great part of mankind de- 
rive their pureſt and ſweeteſt pleaſures from 
the regular and devout performance of religi- 
ous duties in the retirement of the cloſet. 
There, all-ferene, ſelf- collected, far removed 
from mortal eyes, and far from exhibiting any 
external appearances which can juſtify the im- 
putation of hypocriſy, many a devotee enjoys 
delights more exalted, than the profeſſed vo- 
tary of pleaſure ever knew in the wildeſt of 
ws extravagant indulgences. 


— 
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Let us then repeat, in the words of 
text, the concluſion of the whole matter: Fear 
God, and keep his commandments ; for hs i ts m4 
whole' duty of man. 
Comfortable declaration Adieu now to all. 
the diſtraction of philoſophy, learning, and hu- 
man wiſdom; and tothe labyrinths of error and 
eonfuſion. The darkneſs and embarraſſment. 
are no more; our duty is plainly pointed out, 
and confined within ſuch limits as are-eafily. 
comprehended. The whole duty, and conſe- 
quently the whole happineſs, of man, is com- 
priſed in the fear of God, and the obſervation 
of his commandments : plain obvious pre- 
cepts, intelligible to every underſtanding, to 
all ranks, and requiring no other commentary 
than the virtuous ſentiments of a good heart. 
We may, we ought to give a ſubordinate 
attention to the buſineſs, and the innocent 
pleaſures, of life. The duties of religion, pro- 
perly underſtood and practiſed, interfere with 
no ſocial, no real duty, in the actual conduct 
of civil, profeſſional, or commercial employ- 
ments. They ſanctify all our actions, and 
give a dignity to the loweſt occupations. 0 
Baut there were ſome pious practices of 
our forefathers which, through a fear f | 
being righteous overmuch, have been wholly 
P negleted l 
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neglgQed' in theſe times, and in the circles 
of diſlipated life. Such was that of pro- 
nouneing a bleſſing on the refreſhments 
of a meal, or returning thanks to the Giver 
of all good things at the concluſion of it. 
This was a moſt becoming practice, and 
proceeding from the head of a family, fre- 
quently produced a happy effect on the 
lower branches. It might ſometimes be 
performed with inattention, or mere forma- 
lity; but yet it was not without a good conſe- 
quenee in general, and at particular times, in the 
ſeaſons of grace, could ſcarcely fail of cauſing 
a ſentiment of ſincere devotion. It is to be 
hoped, that this venerable practice of our 
forefathers may be univerſally revived among 
the great, whoſe example will have force, while 
the admonition of the Preacher is neglected. 


Family prayers were much more common 
in the laft century than in the preſent. There 
is, perhaps, no inſtitution among all the 
cuſtoms and practices of mankind, which pro- 
duces a more beneficial effect, than the reading 
of fervent prayer in the preſence of every 

part of a family. It is too evident to require 
Pointing out, that it keeps alive a ſpirit of 
devotion. It ſecures one part of every day 
to ee thoughts, or at leaſt to ſilence, and 
; decent 
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decent behaviour; a very deſirable cirengm- 
ſtance ; for, in many families, the diſſipatibn 
is ſo predominant, eſpecially on the ſabbath- 
day, that ſcarcely a member of them is able to 
ſecure a moment of quiet for the purpoſe of 
pious meditation. How excellent, how ho- 
nourable, how irreſiſtibly alluring, would be the 
examples of family prayer, in the honſes of the 
firſt nobility, great officers of ſtate, and all whoſe 
rank is apt to captivate the minds of the multi- 
tude! Laws and political regulations would 
not operate on the community half ſo power- 
fully as ſuch, an example. But, in the venes 
rable manſions of our old nobility, the chapels 
are ſhut up, and the domeſtic chaplains diſ- 
carded, or become merely nominal dependents, 
appointed for intereſt or form ſake; | |; 
Another practice which . prevailed when | 
ſcepticiſm had not gone forth among the 
rulers of the people, was the regular and de- 
yout reading of the Holy Scriptures; a prac- 
tice, to neglect which habitually and entirely, 
ſeems to prove too plainly that the Scriptures 
are diſbeheved. If men really thought that 
their beſt intereſt was concerned in under- 
ſtanding the Scriptures, is it to be imagined, 
that wy would neglect to look into them, 
52 1 not 
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nat only for a time, but; as is too frequently 
the caſe, during the ſpace of a long life? The 
man'who is fully perſuaded that his claim to 
a valuable eſtate entirely depends on certain 
writings and legal inſtruments, would be 
deemed imprudent'in the extreme, if he were 
to refuſe them an examination. There is, 
_ Indeed, little danger of ſuch refuſal, He 
would inſpect them himſelf with the cloſeſt 
attention; he would conſult all thoſe who 
are celebrated for their knowledge and judg- 
ment in the concerns of law. It is therefore 
a fair concluſion, that he who never looks into 
the Scriptures, diſclaims their authenticity. Or 
Af he is not quite an infidel, his omiſſion argues 
that he is almoſt one; and no method is more 
efficacious in completing the character, than 
that of totally diſregarding the Holy Scriptures, 
and the fine comments and diſcourſes to which 

they have given occaſion. - 

That exceſſive refinement which filggeſts a an 
idea that the Scripures are in a ſtyle which 
tends to vitiate the taſte, is equally effeminate 
and impious. The Scriptures have been 
proved to contain moſt elegant paſlages, 2 
conſidered only in a claſſical view. And, of | 
x den ue ſhall dare to fay, that they are 
| 1 ' aſhamed | 


* 


1 
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aſhamed of the Goſpel, on account of its 
ſtyle, I fear, Chriſt will be aſhamed in the 
kingdom of Heaven. 


It was another of the pious practices of our 
anceſtors, to beſtow a certain ſum annually on 


the poor. Many families, even among thoſe | 


who were far from a ſtate of affluence, uſed 


to ſeparate a conſiderable part of their in- 


come for eleemoſynary purpoſes. It wauld be 


a miſrepreſentation of the age, to aſſert that 


great good is not done in affording relief to 
every kind of ſuffering; but a great part of 
the bounty appears to proceed from a philoſo- 
phical benevolence, or a natural compaſſion, 
and not from Chriſtian charity in its genuine 


 acceptation, Motives, indeed, are not to be 


too ſcrupulouſly inquired into, while actions 
are found to be laudable. But no conduct 


can claim the praiſe of Chriſtian virtue, which 


originates. not from. principles purely Chriſt- 
ian. A favage can feel no leſs ſtrongly a 
caſual emotion, than the poliſhed European. 
It is therefore proper to recommend the an- 
nual diſtribution of a fixed ſum in alms, for 


the love of Chrift, as it is called, that is, ou 
Chriſtian principles, and not to wait for the 
accidental incitements of a miſerable object, or 
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the fanciful ſenſations Wi a ae but capri» 
cious, benevolence.” 

The Chriſtian HT AE ever friendly to the 
friendleſs, is remarkable for recommending 


-almfgiving. A great part of a Chriſtian's — 


-confiftsiwalmipgrving. And, indeed, it not only 
econduces to the relief of the indigent, but is, at 
tlie ſame time, an evidence of fincerity. Moſt 


men are immoderately attached to ſelf-intereſt 
and lucre. If they can be induced to give up a 
Portion of their money, which they love with 


ſo irrational a predilection, on conſcientious 


Principles, it is a proot᷑ that they are not nomi- 
nal Chriſtians only, but are willing to conſider 
that Which is held in higher eſteem than all 
other ſublunary things, in a ſubordinate rank to 
the performance of the duties which Chriſtianity 
Preſoribes. It 18 certain that there is no method 


of ſpending a part of our fortune, which can 


be ſo conducive to our real advantage. 
And let me hope, that at the preſent“ ſeaſon 
of "Chriſtian feſtivity, thofe, who poſſeſſing 


this world's goods, fit round their cheerful 


Hires, and enjoy the very allowable pleaſures 


of a plentiful table, will drop a few crumbs 
for Se, Lazaruſes at their door ; ; will ſend 


* en. 
a portion 
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a portion of their good things to the cheerleſs 
habitation, where the faint ember ſeems but 
to mock the miſery of the poor labourer, the 
ſick wife, the aged matron, and the ſhivering 
children, Too modeſt to beg, and unable to 
labour, from the inclemency of the ſeaſon, or 
the infirmity of age and diſeaſe, open your 
hearts to them; open your coffers alſo, though 
the lock is nearly ruſted with diſuſe, and the 
hinges are fixed through want of motion. 

I know the poor, narrow excuſe for nep- 
lecting almſgiving. There is a pariſh provi- 


ſion, and there is a houſe for the poor. But 


will this ſatisfy the true Chriſtian? He pays, it 
is true, a conſiderable rate. The law com- 
pels him. But is his heart concerned in the 
payment? Charity muſt be voluntary Give 


ſomething more than you are compelled to 
give, for your own ſake; to do yourſelf good. 


Select your objects: ſelect the ſick, the aged, 
the lying-in woman, when female weakneſs 
endures pains at which ſtoicks would loſe their 
apathy, and which every one, who has a right 
to be called a MAN, muſt be eager to relieve ; 
and let not an over- nice virtue be too ſcru- 
pulous about the morals of the object; too 
often a paltry excuſe of avarice. Talk not 
too much of immaculate objects, All that 

of Ba are 
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are wretched are deſerving of relief from 


wretched fellow- creatures. Forget their failings 
in their miſery, and be not extreme to mark 
what they have done amiſs, leſt God, when 
he is about to diſtribute mercies to thee, ſhould 
examine firſt into thy deſervings. The more 
wicked, the more miſerable, and the more the 
object of a Chriſtian's compaſſion. 

Let him who ſincerely deſires to revive, or 
to maintain a lively ſenſe of religion, omit no 
opportunity of partaking of the bleſſed ſa- 

crament. He will experimentally find that 
it is a ſource of comfort ; that it ſtrengthens 
and refreſhes the ſoul, in a manner not to be 
accurately deſcribed; though powerfully felt 
by the ſincere believer. I will caution the 
pious Chriſtian againſt too anxious a curioſity 
in examining this, or any other holy inſti- 
tution, which contains in it ſomething of 
myſtery. - The ſafeſt method is to acquieſce 
in all received practices and opinions which 
do not evidently contradict both reaſon and 
Scripture, Faith implies a ſubmiſſion of the 
| pride of human judgment. He who will 
not communicate till he has examined every 
particular reſpecting the ſacrament with the 
eye of philoſophy, will, it is probable, be 
too much elevated with the pride of reaſ6n, 
OR! eee 
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to be able to receive the ſacrament with that 
awe, that ſincerity and devotion, which are 
neceſſary to produce its beſt and moſt durable 
effect, Growth in Grace. 

But the performance of theſe ordinances 
will not be ſufficient to promote a due de- 
gree of Chriſtian perfection. Private medi- 
tation, and fincere piety in the cloſet, are 
abſolutely neceſſary to raiſe and preſerve the 
ardour of religion. Without ſome degree of 
ardour, I fear religion will be ineffectual to 
ſecure ſalvation. The coolneſs which many 
controverſialiſts have diſplayed in the eſſential 
concerns of religious duty, while they have 
treated each other with unchriſtian virulence, 
is a circumſtance which raiſes in the mind 
a ſuſpicion of inſincerity. When religion 
is conſidered merely as a ſcience, it feems to 
extend its influence no further than the ſchools, 
and to poſſeſs no power over life and con- 
verſation. 
_ Diſmiſs that frigid, langujd, and cold re- 

ſerve, which would diſgrace an honeſt heart 
in the common tranſactions of human life. 
Let our boſoms glow with devotion. 'The 
love of God, the love of our fellow-creatures, 
the lag of our duty in general, and the love 
of =. oo excellent, muſt partake that 
| warmth 
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wiarmth which is characteriſtic of all ſincere af. 
fection, or how can it be denominated Love! 
Let us then devoutly pray to the God of 


mercy to open, to warm, to melt our hearts 


by the influence of his Holy Spirit. May he 
vouchſafe that refreſhing influence on all 
who are aſſembled within theſe walls, on 
him who preaches, and on them who hear ! 
May he not only inſpire us with .a taſte 
for devotional pleaſure, but ſtrengthen, as 
well as warm, our minds, and give us reſo- 
| lution to practiſe the duties, while we love 
and adore the excellence, of religion! May 
we never forget, that the natural conſequence 
of a ſincere fear and love of God, is to keep 
his commandments! Without an earneſt en- 
deavour to give this proof of our religion, I 
fear we ſhall, with too much juſtice, incur 
the imputation of hypocriſy, or irrational 
enthuſiaſm. 

And here let me be pardoned, if 1 treſpaſs 
on your time, in adverting to the ſeaſon of 
the year. It ſuggeſts reflections which tend, 
in a peculiar manner, to enforce religious in- 
ſtruction. The reflections on the commence- 
ment of a new year are, indeed, ſuch as ariſe 
ſpontaneouſly in the mind of every man of 

The beginning of January. | 
| | + thought 


* 


* 
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thought and ſenſibility. The filent, yet rapid, 
lapſe of time, the ſhortneſs of life, are common 
topics; but though information may be ſu- 
perfluous, admonition may be uſeful. The 
moſt important truths, becauſe they are obvi- 
\ ous, Paſs unnoticed; like the great ſource of 
light and heat, which riſes and ſhines on many 
who never admire the glorious luminary, 
One year more we have juſt cloſed. It is 
gone irrevocably, as the years before the de- 
luge. How many important and unexpected 
events have happened in it! Let us pauſe a 
moment in the retroſpect. How many of our 
friends and relatives have finiſhed their courſe 
in it, and now fleep with their fathers! And 
whether all of us, who are now aſſembled here 
in health, ſhall live to meet again at the com- 
mencement of another year, is known only to 
him, to whom the paſt, preſent, and future 
are expanded in one unbounded ſcene. The 
probability is, that ſome of us ſhall fall aſleep; 
that many changes in health, many vieiſſitudes 
of fortune, may take place; that our ſorrow 
may be turned into joy, and our joy into 
ſorrow. Such are the probabilities. - 
It is certain that this world is paſſing away 
from us rapidly. You ſee this in the book of 
Nature; how ſoon ſhall the roſe-bud be full 
COR. | blown, 
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blown, and then wither and fall to the ground. 


Year after year glides away, too often with- 
out reflection. Of nothing do we take ſo little 


notice, as of the few years we have to live. 


We ſee a long perſpective an extenſive view 
 —drawn by the flattering pencil of Hope; 
but we ſee not the pit-falls that lie under our 
feet; and while we are looking at a diſtance, 
we ſink, and are ſeen no more. 

In this ſtate of inſtability, walking on the 
brink of a precipice, how ſhall we fix our 
troubled minds; where find reſt to our weary 
feet; on what ſhall we anchor the frail bark ? 
On the firm ground of religion. Let every year 
advance us more nearly to Heaven, as it brings 
us nearer to our diſſolution. Fear God, and 
keep his commandments. Plain, unrefined, but 
ſolid and ſubſtantial, advice! Keep it with 
anxious ſolicitude, and beware of that philo- 
ſophy and indifference which are prevailing in 
the land, diffuſing miſery of all kinds, and 
terminating in madneſs and ſuicide. - Fear 
God, and keep his commandments ; for as this 
is the whole duty, fo it is the WHOLE HAPPI- 
NESS OF MAN, | 


Fan 


gane X. 


On ConrormiTty to FAs HIN and the 
CusToMs of the Wonrp. 


ROMANS, xii. 2. 


Be not conformed to this World. 


a 6 is impoſſible to admit this doctrine,“ 
exclaims the man of the world. Am 

« I forbidden to conform to the world ? 
« Abſurd and reprehenſible precept! It is 
te the buſineſs of a polite education, and the 
« ſtudy of every man of ſenſe, to acquire 
« ſuch habits as qualify him to conform to 
the world with gracefulneſs and addreſs. 
J look around,” continues he, © and ſee the 
« ableſt and moſt celebrated among mankind 
+ labouring to pleaſe the world, by comply- 
ing with all its extravagancies. On the other 
„hand, I ſee thoſe who are ſingular in their 
* opinions 


— 
— 
— . — 
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« opinions and conduct, however virtuous and 
“ innocent they may be, the objects of cenſure 
and of ridicule. Irconclude therefore, that 
„ the Chriſtian religion does not command a 
% non- conformity to the world; or if it does, 
& that this is one among the internal evi- 


* dences of its want of foundation,” 


Such probably are the ideas of a worldly- 
minded man, on hearing the text repeated. 
But however he may deceive himſelf with 
falſe reaſoning, it is evident to every candid 


mind, that the text forbids conformity to the 


world in plain and expreſs terms, and with- 
out the poſſibility of evaſion. * Be not con- 
formed to this world. Language cannot more 
directly utter any prohibition. 

I affirm that the Chriſtian religion certainly | 
does forbid us to conform to this world, how- 
ever ſtrange it may appear to the man of the 
world; and, inſtead of an evidence of want of 
truth, that this-prohibition conveys an idea of 
its heavenly extraction. No religion but that 


which originated from Heaven, could teach 


ſo ſublime and magnanimous a morality. 

It is to be lamented that ſome cautious mo- 
raliſts appear to be under the influence of a 
fear to offend, which induces them to explain 
rn any doctrine which is unpalatable. They 

exerciſe 
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exerciſe great ingenuity in deviſing limitations 
and exceptions to rules which oppoſe the ge- 
neral inclination. But it becomes every faith 
ful ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, to teach ſuck 
doctrines as he finds in the Goſpel, and as his 
own conſcience aſſures him to be true, though 
they ſhould. appear paradoxical to proud 
philoſophy, ' and impraQticable to the infir- 
mity of human nature. ' The miniſters of the 
Goſpel may indeed pleaſe men for their good, 
when they do not violate the truth or negle& 
their duty; but St. Paul ſays; F yet pleaſed 
men, (by improper compliances,) 7 ſhould not 
be the ſervant of Chriſt. 

However then it may diſpleaſe men, it is 
the preacher's duty to enforce the prohibition 
of the text in its plain and unſophiſticated 
meaning; which is, that the true Chriſtian muſt 
not be conformed to this world. 

But it is proper to make a fe obſervations 
on the Scriptural ſenſe of the word “ world.” 
It means a predominating ſyſtem of conduQ 
and ſentiment oppoſed to good morals and 
true religion. It comprehends that part of 
mankind only who are influenced entirely or 
chiefly by the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the 
eye, and the pride of life; and who, by dint 
of audacity and falſehood, make proſelytes, and 

lead 


— . 
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lead the faſhion. Such perſons, even in com- 
mon language, call themſelves the world. 
All who tread not in their footſteps they con- 
ſider and repreſent as no leſs inſignificant than 
obſcure. Verſatility of morals and manners, and 
a compliance with the vices and vanities in 
vogue, conſtitute, in their opinion, the ſummit 

of all human excellence. To have a great deal 
of the world *, to be perſons of faſhion and of 
the world, is conſidered as a much more de- 
ſtrable character, than to be an Iſraelite indeed, 


an honeſt man, or a pious Chriſtian, 


The world then in the Scriptures, when it 
is cenſured in the aggregate, means the wicked 
part of the world, which appears unhappily to 
conſtitute ſo large a part, that, by a very natural 
figure of ſpeech, it is put for the whole. 

It is evident then, without any refinement, 
caſuiſtry, or ſophiſtry, that nothing can be 
more reaſonable than a prohibition to conform 
to a wicked world. To correct the vices of 
a wicked world, is the buſineſs of all morality 
and all religion; and if any arguments ſhould 
prevail on great numbers not to conform to 
it, a reformation muſt be produced in the 
whole, and the wicked at laſt become a mi- 


2 Auoir du Monde. 5 
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nority. Numbers keep them in countenance, 
and every one who conforms, adds con- 
fidence to the party, | 18 

But not to dwell too long on general topics, 
I proceed to offer to your conſideration ſeveral 
practices, to which many who call themſelves - 
Chriſtians conform, but which they muſt 
anxioully avoid, if they have any ſerious ex- 
pectation to receive the reward of a Chriſtian. 
\ Luſt, avarice, and pride, ſeem to be the 
principles which influence the conduct of 
worldly-minded men. By the abuſe of lan- 
guage, and by the arts of the ſeducer and 
adverſary of human nature, theſe three prin- 
ciples acquire names far leſs odious than thoſe 
which I have given them, and which are in- 
deed their right appellations. Thus luſt is 
denominated gallantry, or ſentimental ten- 
derneſs; and the love of pleaſure, youthful 
gaiety. Avarice is called the ſpirit of enterpriſe, 
induſtry, ceconomy, frugality, and a talent for 
the conduct of buſineſs. Pride paſſes under a 
thouſand names and ſhapes; it is ambition, it 
is taſte, it is ſpirit, it is activity, it is a juſt 
ſenſe of one's own rank and dignity, it is 
every virtue and excellence; for it can aſſume. 
the ſhape of thoſe which are moſt contrary 
to its nature, even charity and humility. Let 


. i 
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it be remembered, that under pride I com- 
priſe vanity, : which, though ſometimes diſ- 
tinguiſhed from pride, is certainly a ſpecies 
of it. 

With reſpect to luſt, the paſſions of youth 
are ſtrong; and it is to be hoped that much 
will be forgiven us in conſideration of our in- 
firmity. But much of the corruption which 
is in the world through luſt, ariſes not from 
ſtrength of paſſion, or infirmity of reaſon. It 
ariſes from mere wantonneſs and preſump- 
tuous wickedneſs. Violations of chaſtity are 
fo far from cauſing ſhame in the man of the 
world, that they are often the occaſion of his 
boaſting, and the ſubject of his merriment. 
Many have brought themſelves to commit 
acts of impurity without the ſmalleſt degree 
of remorſe, not as ſubmiſſions to ſin after 
painful reluctance, but as acts which diſtin- 
guiſh them for ſpirit, and give them the 
enviable title of men of pleaſure. 

Unlawful pleaſures are ſtrictly forbidden in 
the Scriptures, but they are purſued, in pre- 
ference to all others, by the man of the world, 
becauſe they are unlawful. It is a remark 
confirmed by experience, that human nature, 
when left to its own conduct, tends to what- 
ever 1s prohibited, apparently for no other 
reaſon, 
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reaſon than becauſe it delights in fruſtrating 
reſtraints and deſpiſing authority. 

Look into the gay world, and obſerve with 
what levity ſins, to which eternal puniſhment 
is threatened, are mentioned in converſation. 
The moſt intemperate and indecent indulgen- 
ces are palliated, if not praiſed, as youthful 
ſallies and harmleſs frolicks. Fornication, ſe- 
duction, and adultery, are become ſo common, 
as to be committed, and talked of by many, not 
only without fear or ſhame, but with a per- 
verſe ambition to be diſtinguiſhed as ſhining 
characters in the regions of gallantry. _ 

But does the impudence and wickedneſs 
of men alter the nature of things; and are 
violations of chaſtity leſs criminal in the eye 
of Heaven, becauſe men have conſented to 
connive at them? No; they are ſtill moſt 
heinous ſins, according to the Goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in whatever light they may be conſi- 
dered by the man of the ward, and the man 

of faſhion. 

Can then the Chriſtian 3 to the 
world, in this inſtance, without giving up all 
juſt pretenſions to Chriſtianity? He muſt add 
| Hypocriſy to luſt, if he can join the debauchee 
in wantonly indulging or palliating the irre- 
gular and exceflive luſts of the fleſh. 

Q 3 He 
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He will, indeed, like all human creatures 
who poſſeſs human paſſions in their natural 
ſtrength, feel tendencies to ſenſual indulgences; 
but he will differ in this from the profligate 
worldling, that he will indulge himſelf only in 
lawful and regular methods. If he has not the 
command of concupiſcence, he will enter into 
the ſtate of matrimony, and live in innocence 
and mutual love. Marriage is honourable in all, 
faith the Apoſtle, and the bed undefiled. 
And here I cannot help animadverting on 
the unlawfulneſs of living in a ſtate of vicious 
celibacy, and the wickedneſs of juſtifying, as 
is now too common, a life of concubinage. 
The world juſtifies what it too often practiſes ; 
but religion, good order, and good morals, re- 
probate every other union of the ſexes, but 
that of marriage. Id be conformed to the 
world, ſo far as to deſpiſe or violate that ſacred 
engagement, is to give up all pretenſions to 
the purity which God will require. 
Sins of real infirmity, I have obſerved, will 
probably meet with mercy ; but the luſtful 
practices of the world are fins of preſumption; 
The men of the world glory in their ſhame. 
But let every man who values the favour of 
God, beware how he is ſeduced, by the world- 
ling's boaſt or ridicule, to a conformity to the 
| | ways 
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ways of vice, which, though it may gain the 
applauſe of a few vitiated companions, leads 
to the greateſt miſeries which human nature 
can know in this world, and to eternal con- 
demnation. He who wiſhes to purchaſe the 
applauſe of wicked ſenſualiſts by conforming 
to their manners, muſt pay a great price for 
it, even his own ſoul; for fornicators and 
adulterers are expreſly excluded from hea- 
ven. But fornication, and all uncleanneſs, let 
it not be once named among ft you, as becometh 
Sainte; neither filthineſs, nor fooliſh talking, 
nor jeſting, which are not convenient, but ra- 
ther. giving of thanks ; for this 'ye know, that 
no whoremonger, nor unclean perſon,. nor co- 
vetous man, who is an idolator, hath any in- 
heritance in the kingdom of Chriſt, and of 
God. Whoremongers and adulterers God will 
judge. 

And can it be thought an improper pro- 
hibition, which forbids a conformity to the 
world in fins, which, though the world ſeems 
to conſider them of no great conſequence, are 
ſtrictly forbidden by the Goſpel, and threat- 
ened with eternal condemnation ? The world 
Jaughs at what it calls gallantry; but he who 
is to judge the world, denounces vengeance 

_ againſt it, as conſtituting crimes which are in- 
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compatible with hobnek, and diſgraceful to 
human nature. 

The next principle wh ich regulates the 
conduct of the worldly man is avarice; and 
to conform to the world in the practices to 
which this principle gives riſe, is equally re- 
pugnant to reaſon and religion. 

The acquiſition of money appears to be the 
ſole purpoſe of many, during the whole courſe 
of a long life. And the world is ſo far from 
cenſuring them, that it uſually approves and 
admires them, as men of ſenſe, who know 
the value of things, and employ their time to 
advantage. They engage in the tranſactions 


. of buying and felling with ſuch eagerneſs, and 


keep their accounts with ſuch anxious ac- 
curacy, that they have no time for religious 
acts and ſerious meditation; but they value 
themſelves, and are eſteemed by others, for 
their indefatigable attention to what is called 
the main chance, 

There are others who ſcruple not to engage 
in diſhonourable employments, and if they 
eſcape the animadverſion of the law, and are 
ſucceſsful in the accumulation of fortune, they 
are courted and valued in the world. Such 
charms hath wealth, that however it is ac- 
quired, provided it is not with notorious infa- 
my, 
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my, the poſſeſſors are well received, and even 
honoured in worldly ſociety. 

The profeſſed men of buſineſs and of the 
world, ſeem to have adopted the precept 
which the Poet of antiquity ironically gave. 
Get money, ſays he, jirſt, and virtue _ 
money, Get money, if you can, honeſtly ; but if 
not, get money. They acknowledge no other 
object of purſuit to be equally important. And 
the world, -inſtead of cenſuring their unrea- 
ſonableneſs, applauds their choice, eſpecially 
if they are ſucceſsful, x 
The gameſter is uſually under the influence 
of avarice; but the gameſter is a character in 
which ſcarcely any pure and ſolid virtue is 
found to exiſt. Religion, he conſiders, if he 
conſiders it at all, which is not very likely, as 
the invention of ſubtle politicians, and the be- 
lief of fools, His morality, if he has any, is mere 
convenience and utility. But the gameſter is 
by no means in ſo great a degree of diſeſteem, 
as ſuch a character deſerves. If he has wit, 
vivacity, and money, he will be muth coun- 


tenanced in the world, and able to overbear 


the modeſt and conſcientious Chriſtian. 

The covetous man of the world never 
thinks of doing acts of charity by alms-giving. 
He may, indeed, bypocritically contribute to 

Q4 a col- 
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a collection, if he thinks it will give him credit 
in the world, and that a mite fo depoſited 
will pay good intereſt ; but he 48 nothing 
— religious principle. 

He is indeed entirely governed by a moſt 
1 ſelf⸗ love. Wherever he can take 
advantage of others with ſecrecy and ſafety, 
he will not be reſtrained by delicacy of ho- 
nour, or of principle. He will over-reach in 
a bargain, availing himſelf of the ignorance 
of thoſe with whom he negociates ; oppreſſing 
his dependents, his ſervants, his tenants, his 
relations, and the poor in general; and not- 
withſtanding all this, if he can but abſtain 
from acts, on which the law would animad- 
vert, he ſhall be conſidered and eſteemed as 
a ſhrewd and ſenſible man. 

But can a good man conform to the world 
in ſuch inſtances as theſe? Can a Chriſtian, 
taught by Jeſus Chriſt, who came in a low 
| eſtate, to ſhew of how ſmall eſtimation are 
riches in the ſight of God; can a Chriſtian 
devote himſelf to Mammon, and forget the 
law of love and charity? Woe to him, if he 
conform to the prevailing manners, which 
would teach him to live for himſelf alone, 
deſtitute of every benevolent-ſentiment, truſt- 
__ in wrong and er, depending upon 
riches 
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riches as the chief good, and neglecting all the 
offices of religion, both public and private, 
in order to become one of thoſe rich men who 
who ſhall enter heaven when the camel can 
go through the eye of a needle. ' 

The Chriſtian knows that godlineſs is great 
riches, and reſolves that, as he cannot ſerve 
God and Mammon, he will ſerve God only 
with his whole heart, attending to lucre 
merely as it is neceſſary for the moderate 
comforts and conveniencies of life, for pro- 
viding for his houſghold, and doing goed to 
the poor. He will ſo little regard the ſenti- 
ments of the world, that he will ſooner fall 
into extreme poverty, than endeavour to avoid 
it by injuſtice, 

But the deſire of accumulating ſaperfluous 
wealth, often ariſes from pride as well as ava- 
rice; and pride is the next ruling principle of 
the worldling which I propoſed to conſider, 

Pride is not placed laſt, becauſe it is of 
leaſt conſequence. On the contrary, there is, 
I think, cauſe to call it by the name which it 
has often received, the univerſal paſſion. Its 
univerſality does not in the leaſt extenuate its 
malignity, and there is every good reaſon why 
the Chriſtian ſhould obey the text, in refuſing 
a conformity to this world in that conduct 
which originates from. pride. 


It 


* 
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It is evident on the ſlighteſt examination of 


human nature, that pride was not made for 


man. He is a poor, weak, and dependent 
creature; and when he truſts in his own 


ſtrength, and preſumes on his own excellence, 


he becomes an object of contempt, as well as 
compaſſion. But I will not dwell on general 
invectives againſt pride, as the topic is quite 
exhauſted. I will rather look into the living 
world, and remark a few inſtances of faſhion- 
able errors ariſing from pride, to which the 
Chriſtian cannot, conſiſſntly with obedience 
to the Law of God, and his own unper- 
verted reaſon, conform. Under pride, as 


I faid before, for the ſake of een, I com- 


prehend vanity. 
A contempt of others is viſible in many 
who are elevated by fortune a few degrees 


higher than the middle ranks, and who 


claim. to themſelves the diſtinction of people 


of faſhion. They ſcarcely condeſcend to ac- 


knowledge the reſt of mankind as partakers 
of the ſame nature. They are willing to 
conſider them as born to be inſtruments of 
their inclinations, and flaves to their pride. 
They ſpeak of them as of perſons whom no- 
body knows, as dregs and ſcum, with whom 
it is impoſſible to have w7 intercourſe with- 


out pollution, | 
But 
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But can the Chriſtian, who is what he 

profeſſes, conform to this arrogant behaviour? 
Is he not taught in the volume, in which he 
ſeeks the rule of his conduct, to treat all men 
as his brethren, created by the ſame Almighty 
God, and redeemed by the ſame all-merciful 
Saviour ? Shall he admire and careſs a vain 
haughty crowd, however vicious and impious, 
only becauſe they have rank or riches, and 
agree to denominate themſelves the leaders of 
faſhion, the lawgiverg.of decorum ? And ſhall 
he deſpiſe and hatè the humble and meek, 
only becauſe they cannot live with ſplen- 
dour, and are unwilling to adopt faſhionable 
vices? No; it is his duty and inclination to - 
love all mankind, and to promote the general 
improvement and felicity of human nature. 
How liberal and enlarged is ſuch a ſentiment, 
compared with thoſe of the mere man and wo- 
man of faſhion! perſons of narrow minds, in- 
tent on little elſe but ſelf-admiration, who herd 
together indeed, and keep each other in coun- 
tenance; otherwiſe, from their frivolity, the 
 laughing-ſtock of mankind. Their audacity is 
indeed for the moſt part equal to their igno- 
rance of all ſolid philoſophy and goodneſs ; 
and, by dint of it, they often have ſome au- 
thority in this world; for this world is their 


element, 
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element, and they dare not ſoar to the ſublime 
regions of heavenly contemplation. Their 
ſouls are prone to earth, and deſtitute of every 
thing celeſtial. But the Chriſtian, on the con- 
trary, while he walks on this low orb, dwells 
with the Moſt High. He does his duty on 
earth; but he ſeeks his honours, diſtinctions, 
and beft enjoyments in Heaven. To conform 
to this world, would be to forfeit a better. 

Luxury of the table, luxury in dreſs, luxury 
in every thing contributing either to pleaſure 
or oſtentation, originates" from pride. Men 
wiſh to draw the eyes of the world upon their 
perſons, their houſes, their equipages and re- 
tinue, Whatever be the expence of ſupport- 
ing a ſplendid appearance, it muſt be incurred. 
For this, debts are contracted and never paid; 
or paid reluctantly, and with unjuſt de- 
duction. For this, the alms due to the poor 
are withheld, and every expence conducive 
to the public good, and indeed to the real 
welfare of the owners, is refuſed. 

But the true Chriſtian cannot conform to 
ſuch folly and injuſtice. His ambition leads 
him not to place his happineſs in pomp and 
vanity, in pleaſing the eyes of men, but in 
doing that which is right in the ſight of God, 
He knows that, inſtead of luxury, he is to 
practiſe 


4 
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practiſe ſelf-denial, abſtinence, alms- giving, 
humility. He is not to be a lover of pleaſure, 
more than a lover of God. 

The man of the world is always in purſuit 
of faſhionable amuſement. Public places of 
gay reſort are the temples in which he offers 
his ſacrifice, 'and pays his adoration. All his 
time is conſumed in the hurry and confu- 
ſion of diſſipating delights. - But the Chriſtian 
is obliged to ſpend many of his hours in 
prayer and meditation, in which indeed he 
finds more ſatisfaction, than a giddy round 
of unceaſing diverſions can afford to the vo- 
luptuary. 

The man of the world glories in the cha- 
racter of a vicious man of pleaſure, provided 
you allow that his vices are ſuch as become a 
man of ſpirit and faſhion. Such the world de- 
nominates adultery, fornication, gaming, and 
exceſs in wine. But the Chriſtian is taught to 
abſtain not only from. all evil, but alſo from 
all appearance of evil. | | 

The man of the world gives way to the 
moſt/ unbounded ambition. If he can raiſe 
himſelf to high rank and faſhion by any means, 
by aſſiſting and maintaining falſehood with 
audacity, by. oppreſſing modeſt merit, and 
2 all oppoſition, the world will 

admire 
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admire him as a great man, and he will plume 
himſelf on his own wonderful abilities. But 
the Chriſtian is taught to fix his thoughts on 
higher. things than the honours of this world; 
and though he refuſe not worldly honours, 
when they can be acquired by virtue, yet he 
ſcorns to ſupplant another, or to riſe one ſtep 
by violating Chriſtian charity. 

The man of the world is very intent on 
the important buſineſs: of decorating his per- 
fon, and more anxious to accommodate his 
dreſs with nice exactneſs, to the laws of 
faſhion, than to obſerve any rule either of re- 
ligion or morality. What delight he takes in 
contemplating his poor frail body, after he 
has adorned his hair, and clothed himſelf in 
the colour and ſhape dictated by the mode! 
As he, admires himſelf, ſo is he admired 
by the world, a model of grace and de- 
corum. But the Chriſtian is more ſtudious to 
adorn the inner man, with religious: ſenti- 
ment, ſocial virtues, and uſeful knowledge, 
than to deck a body which is tending every 
day to corruption, and which, compared to 
the ſoul, is but a chſket to the jewel. He 
takes care indeed to be clean and decent, and 
to give no offence by external ſingularity; 


but he does not doat on his limbs and features, 
| 9 | nor 
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nor the cloth that covers him, like the empty, 
effeminate, ſelf- admiring man of faſhion. 

The man of the world values himſelf on 
what he calls his honour. And what is this 
honour? It is not piety, it is not chaſtity, it 
is not temperance ; for the profeſſed men of 
honour pride themſelves in breaking down all 
the reſtraints which theſe virtues would eſta- 
bliſh. His honour is therefore a compoſition 
of ſelf-love, pride, and anger. How does it 
diſplay its effects? in a readineſs to ſhed 
the blood of the firſt man that ſhall dare 
to give an affront, Duelling is a practice for- 
bidden by the laws of God and man; it 
originates indeed from the moſt diabolical 
pride, and is no leſs repugnant to true hu- 
manity, than to Chriſtianity. But ſtill it is 
in good repute in this world. The duellift 
is never aſhamed of himſelf. No, he thinks 
that to have killed his opponent, or to have 
endeavoured to kill him, is an honour. To 
uſe a familiar expreſſion, it is a feather in his 
cap as long as he lives, and gains him ready 
admiſſion and admiration in the gayer circles. 
A very ſtriking and convincing inſtance of 
the propriety of that prohibition of the text, 
which forbids the Chriſtian to conform to 
this world! | 

How 


believer | in Jeſus Chriſt ain a challenge; 


* 
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How much nobler the Chriſtian's conduct! 


how much more courageous and magnani- 


mous! He forgives his enemy, he prays for 
thoſe that have cruelly and deſpitefully uſed 


him. Like a true hero, he dares to act up to 
his principles, and, in open defiance of the 


contempt and deriſion of this world, to obey 
God, and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. How poor 
ſpirited, timid, and cowardly, is the duelliſt 
in compariſon! He is afraid of the laughter 


and negle& of a few poor, wicked, hot-headed, 


mortals like himſelf, and therefore draws his 
ſword to plunge it into the heart of his fellow- 


creature, for ſome trifling offence, without 


having ſought an explanation, or given room 


for reconcilement. 


Much is to be forgiven to human . 
and infirmity, and pitiable is the caſe of thoſe 
half Chriſtians, who, through the fear of 
ſhame, are driven to appear in arms againſt | 
their, brother, in oppoſition to their own con- 


viction. The legiſlature ſhould interfere for 


the protection of ſuch men; and the pro- 
feſſed, habitual, blood-thirſty duelliſt, who 
fights without paſſion, ſhould die by the er, 
like every other wilful murderer. 

Let it never be eſteemed a diſgrace, that a 


for, 


| * 
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for, if he accepts one, he would be worthy of 
pity, contempt, and every puniſhment which 
is juſtly due to him who deſerts his principles 
in the day of danger. Let the world revile 
and ill uſe him as it pleaſes, he truſts in one 
who has overcome the world; and did not 
the world mock and crucify the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, the captain of his ſalvation, and the 
judge both of him and of his perſecutor, at 
the great tribunal ? | 
But the time will not permit me to enume=- 
rate all the inſtances of faſhionable ſin and 
folly, to which the Chriſtian cannot conform. 
The Chriſtian will indeed conform to the 

innocent cuſtoms of the world, whenever he 
can do it without neglecting or violating the 
law of the Goſpel, When there is no reaſon 
againſt conformity, there is always one for it. 
Thoſe Chriſtians are to be cenſured as de- 
ficient in judgment, who have given unne- 
ceſſary offence, and rendered their religion 
diſagreeable and forbidding, by exceſſive mo- 
roſeneſs, and uſeleſs rigour. 

But the greater danger is, leſt men ſhould 
conform too much than too little, to the man- 
ners of the multitude. I muſt exhort them 
to obey the Text, to aſſume a moral heroiſm, 
and to dare to be ſingular in the midſt of a. 

5 EO | crooked 
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crooked and perverſe generation. Many who 


are unwilling to be thought deficient in reſo« 
lution and ſpirit, have not courage to ſtand 
againſt ridicule. They ſuffer themſelves: to 
be laughed out of their religion, and into a 
compliance with every ſin, which faſhion in 
the viciſſitudes ot her caprice, ſhall condeſcend 
to atthorife. A ſtrange infatuation, to ſur- 
render their reaſon, not to argument, but to a 
ſneer ; to be afraid to be called ſaints, but not 
ſinners; to run the hazard of loſing all the 
advantages promiſed by religion, not for 
the ſake of gaining the whole world, which 
would be indeed a ſad exchange, but for the 
ſake of avoiding the derifion of that part of 
the world, whoſe applauſe and good opinion 
would be in reality 4 greateſt nnn. 
and diſgrace ! ne 

Thoſe ſurely who Hand ſo much in aw-œe 
of man, as to be afraid to obey the words of 
the text, do not ſufficiently ſtand in awe of 
God. But, if we really believe, let us think 
ſeriouſſy of our ſituation; that we are placed 
in a wicked world, a friendſhip with which, 
is declared in the Scriptures to be enmity to 
God. Let us reſolve to make the word of 
God, and not the faſhion of this world, the 
mee ſentiments, and the model of our 
ö | ; conduct. 


0 
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conduct. This world endureth but for a 
moment, and ſhall we ſacrifice, for ſo ſhort a 
triumph as that which the momentary ap- 
plauſe of men can beſtow, the ele vation and 
improvement of our natures, which religion 
teaches us to obtain? A purchaſe ſo dear 
would argue our folly, as well as our im- 


iety. | 
> And with reſpect to the character of true 
gentility and true nobility, ſince men are ſo 
anxious to be eſteemed for theſe qualities, be 
aſſured that there is none ſo truly noble as 
the real Chriftian, Compare the real Chriſtian, 
with that vain, varniſhed, imitating character 
which the world admires, and dignifies with 
the name of the man of the world, the fine 
gentleman, and the man of faſhion. The 
true Chriſtian is, in every reſpeR, the true 
gentleman 5 for he is really gentle and hu- 
mane, reſigned to God, and beneficent to man. 
But he who conforms to this world in its 
faſhionable ſins, is made up of deceit and diſ- 
ſimulation, He has the ſemblance of virtues, 
without the ſubſtance. He is a whited ſepulchre 
with rottenneſs within. He is neither pious 
to God, nor friendly to man, however high. 
his pretenſions to wiſdom and benevolence. 
Himſelf is his idol, and to this he facrifices 
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in n of his life. In be laſt aye, 
men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves ; lovers 
of pleaſures, more than lovers of God; and 
ſhall ſeek their own, not the things of Fe eſus 
Chriſt. Theſe are the ſervants of corruption; 
for, when a man us overcome of the ſame, he it 
brought into bondage. Short- ſighted and nar- 
row in his ſentiments, he who thinks of no- 
thing but this world, and excludes himſelf from 
a better: though his fellow-creatures, ſhort- 
ſighted as himſelf, admire him, he is, in the 
ſight of God, an object of pity and indigna- 
tion. And how will the world, to which 
he devoted himſelf, reward him? in his life, 
with unſatisfactory enjoyment, and at his 
death, with infamy or - oblivion: But the 
righteous ſhall be had in everlaſting remem- 
brance; for it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
world, ill judging as it is while men are alive, 
uſually; beftows fame and infamy on the de- 
funct with little partiality. 10 

But indeed, what is the favour or odium 
of the beſt part of the world, compared to 
the pleaſure and diſpleaſure of God? Let us 
fen feek the kingdom of God, and the righteouſ- 
ne thereof, and then we ſhall view this 
world, and all its vanities, in their proper 


RON and colour. 
I take 
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I take heave of the ſubject, wiſhing to im- 
preſs on your minds a paſſage from the word 
of God, which; duly conſidered by yqu, muſt 
have more weight than the moſt eloquent 
human diſcourſe. _ 

- ' Love not the world, neither the 22 2 
are in the world. M any man love the world, 

the love of the Father is not in him: for all 
that is in the world, the luſt of the fleſh, and 
the luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not 
of the Father, but is tbe world. To be car- 
nally minded, is death ; but to be ſpiritually 
minded, is life and peace. Be not therefore con- 
formed to this world; but be ye 1 r- by 
the renewing of your mind. | 
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On ur a Remedy for Sennow, 1 in Vie 
and Dissirariox. | 
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TT was the iſto of the ancients to ſeek 

comfort under the preſſure of affliction, by 
applying to reaſon, philoſophy, and religion, 
Prayer and patience were deemed the beſt 
' balſam for the wounds of the heart. The 
reſigned ſufferer bowed under the rod that 
ſmotèe him, and in the ſolitude of his retire- 
ments, endeavoured, with penitential tears, to 
avert the anger of an offended God. 


But, in the preſent times, the beſt method 
of removing ſorrow, is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in 
flying from it into the haunts of riot and 
diſſipation. Keep up your ſpirits, is the ad- 
vice of ſurrounding friends; and the advice 

would 


” 
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would be good, if it were not followed by 
preſcribing a mode of practiſing it which is 
always injurious, and oſten ineffectual. Avoid 
ſolitude, fays the adviſer; have recourſe to 
public amuſement, gay company, the ſon 
the dance, the juice of the grape 3 in a war 
eat, drink, and be merr x. 

If this mode were found e 
ſucceſsful, much might be ſaid in its favour; 
but it is obſerved, that of thoſe who fall into 
the Jaſt ſad ſtage of deſpair, the greater num- 
ber confiſts of thoſe who ſought refuge from 
temporary ſorrow, in the whirlpools of vicious 
and extravagant pleaſure, . The truth is, that 
this remedy, like ſtrong drink to a neryous 
body, enlivens for a while by an unnatural 
exhilaration, warms by a falſe fire, which 
burns without fuel, and, by conſuming the 
| Hamina, increaſes the debility it was intended 

to remove. I will not deny, that in ſome 
inſtances it cauſes a ſtupor of the faculties, 
which deſtroys the ſenſe of woe by deſtroy+ 
ing the feeling: but this effect of it proves 

it to be a remedy which degrades human na- 
ture to the rank of a ſtock or a ſtone, and 
below a brute; - a remedy. worſe than the 
diſeaſe, and ſuch as no man who ſincerely 
values his endowments of reaſon, and che- 
R 4 riſhes 


* 
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Tiſhes the e of religion, can wiſh to 
adopt. 3 4 | 
But there is juſt ents to believe that ad- 
verlity is intended by. a merciful God for the 
good of the ſufferer. To fly from it to vicious 
diſſipation, is to fruſtrate this purpoſe, to 
deſpiſe the wiſdom, and to 1860 me 8 
of the Almighty. 4; : 
To love adverſity, is a eontediaion to hu- 
man nature. To ſeek it, would be madneſs 
and folly; but to improve it to an advantage 
vrhen it comes, as come it will, notwithſtand- 
ing all our efforts to prevent it, this is at once 
a dutiful and wiſe conduct. To turn evil 
into good, is a moſt valuable kind of moral 
alchemy. Thus the phyſician converts hem- 
Jock into a moſt powerful medicine ; thus the 
heaven-taught inſe& ſucks honey from worm- 
wood, from the briar, and from the erb 
nightſhade. 
Adverſity indeed, Abou our own efforts, 
if ſuffered to operate according to its natural 
tendency, produces effects on the ſick mind 
highly ſalutary. It has ſaved many a ſpiritual 
life, when the ſymptoms of diſeaſe prognoſti- 
cated a fatal termination. 
One of its firſt effects is, to cauſe an obe- 


dience to the Precept of the text, and to make 
the 
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the" ſufferer cons1DxrR. Conſideration of 
itſelf will often produce a perfect cure of the 
mental diſorder. A great part of the vices 
of men atiſe from thoughtleſſneſs, unaccom- 
panied in the earlieſt a with — 
malignity. © 

- Young men uſually enter into life, ban 
- Pleaſure with the heedleſs precipitation of an 
infant chaſing a butterfly. Like the infant, 
they ſoon ſtumble and fall. Diſeaſe, the con- 
ſequence of vice, is the firſt inſtance of ad- 
verſity, which they experience. And what 
is the reſult? They are led to confider ſe- 
riouſly the bitter fruits, which often grow 
from the bloſſoms of pleaſure. If they do not 
diſſipate their ſerious thoughts, but go on to 
confider, they are uſually ſaved from miſery, 
and their firſt misfortune becomes a bleſſing. 
But their propenſity to confider, is often over- 
ruled by the example and perſuaſion of their 
companions. They are urged to plunge 
deeper into-vice, in order to diveſt themſelves 
of that delicacy of feeling, which has rendered 
their degradation painful. Under their tuition 
the young man unlearns the virtuous precepts 
of his youth, 'and blunts the fine ſenſibilities 
of unpolluted nature. He diveſts himſelf of 
fear and ſhame, and though he may not feel 
| uneaſineſs, 
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uneaſineſs, yet his inſenſibility is no 1 
ban the numbneſs of an approaching mortifi- 
cation, the enervated weakneſs. of a palſ. 
© Having eſcaped the ſenſe of one misforr 
tune by riot and intemperance, he purſues the 

ſame method in deſtroying the effect of every 
ſubſequent viſitation, intended by Providence 
ta recall him from error, till at laſt he pre- 
ceeds, without feeling, in the path that leads 
to deſtruction. But his danger is not leſſened 
becauſe he does not ſee it, nor is his future 

miſery diminiſhed, becauſe he will not feel its 
approach. 

A ſimilar a; of * a 
takes place in all other inſtances, where the 
eorrecting hand of adverſity is turned aſide 
by the ſhield of debauchery, a —— 
Vice, and diſſipation, | 
But if adverſity were ſuffered. to . its 

perfect; work, it would produce ſelf-xnow- 
ledge, a due eſtimate of the world, humility, 
charity, and devotion, with all their happy 
conſequences. | 

Adverſity — 3 that W leſſon, 
Kone thyſelf; if, in obedience to the text, it 


were ſuffered to teach us to cor/iger, Kew 
There js ſcarcely any thing which a man is 


not apt to believe, of his merits and his powers, 
who 
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who glides along the ſtream of life, with a 
gale of uninterrupted proſperity. Pride, pre- 
ſumption, and irreligion, are the natufal con- 
ſequences. He is confident of ſtrength, when 
he 'is evidently weak, and glories in-abund- 
ance, where he ought to be aſhamed of defect. 
He mult therefore, in-the nature of things, 
ſometimes fail, and ſometimes be in diſgrace. 
If he feels neithgr the pungency of vexation at 
failure, nor of ſhame in diſhonour, he will be 
likely to terminate his thoughtleſs courſe amid 
"contempt and misfortune. © The latter end of 
ſuch a man will degenerate from his fortunate 
beginnings; the more deplorable in his final 
overthrow, as he will be unable to ſalten * 
fall by preparing for it. 

He ho knows not the infirmities of his na- 
ture, or conſiders not how much he ſtands in 
' need of heavenly protection, will ſoon fall into 
practical atheiſm. Such a ſtate cannot but offend 
God, and cauſe him to withdraw his divine 
aſſiſtance; and then no tongue can deſcribe - 
the miſery and weakneſs into which the abag- 
doned fon of Adam may be involved, 

A little ſalutary adverſity would have pre- 
rented all this evil, if it had been ſuffered to 
operate in its due courſe, the production of 
* cogſdtration. This would have taught, 
with 
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with the knowledge of himſelf, a diffidence 
of himſelf; and the reſult would have been, 
that Chriſtian humility, which is the founda- 
tion of all Chriſtian"excellence. 
He who, when overtaken by adverſity, 
conſiders" the caſe duly, confiders his former 
conduct with attention, will find many faults, 
many errors, many defects; which he will 
reſolve to correct and ſupply He will thus 
aſſume a teachable temper, and willingneſs to 
ſubmit to proper guidance. He will thus 
improve in his conduct; and acting rationally, 
_ circumſpeRly, and cautiouſly in future, avoid 

much of that miſery and embarraſſment, with 


Which the ſtate of unſubdued pride embitter- 


ed all his enjoyments. He will be wiſer, 
better, happier. But if, inſtead of conſider- 
ing; when adverſity came upon him, he had 
ſtudiouſly avoided thinking, and taken the 
uſual method of avoiding care by ruſhing into 
vicious or empty pleaſure, the leſſon of wiſ- 
dom would have been loſt to him, he would 
have gone on in his erroneous career, un- 
happy in himſelf, odious to man, and diſ- 
pleafing to God. But he was called by the 
ſtern voice of misfortune, and he liſtened to 
her leſſon. He is therefore humble, duly 


| TY grateful for benefits received from 
God 
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God or man, amiable mne, con- 
tented in his diſpoſition. 
Adverſity will teach charity as well as — ö 
mility, if her ſcholars will but lend a purged 
ear to her ſolid inſtruction. Sorrow naturally 
ſoftens the heart; and when the heart is ſuf 
fered to feel as nature dictates, 2 for 
others will ſeldom. be deficient. 
Adverſity conyinces the mind of the — 
ceeſſity of mutual aſſiſtance. The ſufferer has 
himſelf felt the want of it, and can judge how 
painful it would have been, to have ſuffered 
unpitied and unaſſiſted. The experience of 
evil is the beſt teacher of active charity, But 
if, when adverſity oppreſſes, diſſipation is 
ſought to alleviate the burden, the ſalutary 
effect is entirely counteracted; inſtead of 
ſoftening, it hardens the heart. It leads at 
once to impiety and miſanthropy. Men are 
hated and envied, as being poſſeſſed of that 
happineſs to which the ſufferer thinks he has 
a claim, and God is accuſed, in the bitter 
neſs of his heart, as neglectful or unjuſt. 
Adverſity, when permitted to operate in 
cauſing conſideration, has a powerful tendency 
to . inſpire the mind with ſincere - piety, and 
warm devotion. _ 
. The, ſufferer, who has eee the! in- 
ſtability of human affairs, feels a ſpontaneous 
inclina- 


* 
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inclination to. ſeek for ſuccour of the Al- 
mighty. He looks back on his paſt conduct, 
and he finds in it many errors, which were 
loft to his view in the glare of proſperity. 

This retroſpect ſuggeſts to him, that his 
puniſhment is not the arbitrary infſiction of 
tyrannical power, but the kind correction of 
paternal love. In conſequence of ſuch a per- 


fauaſion, he bears his portion of evil with 


patience, ' mixed with hope, that the ſame 
merciful hand, which, for his good, afflicted 
him, will, when the juſt effect of his chaſtiſe- 
ment is produced, hold out the cup oſ con- 
ſolation. He reforms his manners, cleanſes 
his heart, reanimates his devotion, that the 
time of tribulation may be ſhortened, by im- 
mediately bringing forth thoſe fruits of re- 
pentance, which his ſufferings were nn 
wo cultivate-and mature. | 
But if he who is tried by en in- 

ſtead of having recourſe to God, flies to the 
world for comfort, as is too commonly the 
caſe, there is every reaſon to believe that he 
will ſoon forget God entirely; as he ſeems by 
his conduct to be bound to him neither by 
| love, fear, faith, nor hope. He will proceed 
in the ſame wickedneſs which occafioned the 
n with increaſed obduracy; and thus 

| — 
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provoke the Almighty to try him with ſeverer 
chaſtifements, without producing reformation. 
The total diſregard of Providence while men 
are under affliction, and their full reliance 
on the vanities of the world for their ſupport 
under it, if it does not eee 
leads to it directly. 
I have thus endeavoured pen to y u 
the happy effects of permitting our ad ſi- 


ties to take their natural effect on us, tc lead 


us to confider; and the ill conſequences f 
plunging into diffipation, as into the fabulous 
river of Lethe, in the hope of burying al 
ſenſe of them in oblivion. 

Give me leave to recite to you the letter of a 
heathen *, whoſe poliſhed mind was adorned 
with virtues which would not have diſgraced 
Chriſtianity, in which he mentions the ad- 
vantages to be derived from one | pes of 
adverſity, bodily indiſpoſition. 

The lingering diſorder of a friend of mine,” 
ſays he, © gave me occaſion lately to reflect, that 
* we are never ſo virtuous as when oppreſled. 
«* with ſickneſs. Where is the man who, under 
the pain of any diſtemper, is either ſolicited 
* by avarice, or inflamed with luſt? At ſuch a 
© ſeafon he is neither the ſlave of _ hovels 


* Pliny. 
13 4 wa 
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* tool of ambition; he looks with indiffer- 
*. ence upon the charms of wealth, and is 
content with the ſmalleſt. a portion of it, 
4 6 being upon the point of leaving even 
. that little. It #s ther be recollefs that 
I there are gods, and that he himſelf is but 
* a man; no mortal is then the object of 
4 ©. his: envy, his admiration, - or his con- 
ſtempt; and the reports of ſlander neither 
* raiſe his attention, nor feed his curioſity, 
| « He reſolves, if he recovers, to paſs the 
'® remainder of his days in eaſe and tran- 
quillity; that is, in innocence and happi- 
* neſs. I may therefore lay down to you and 
4 to myſelf aſhort rule, which the philoſophers 
have endeavoured to inculcate at the expence 
r of many words, and even many volumes, 
* That we ſhould practi iſe 1 in health, thoſe reſts 

* tutions which we form in ſickneſs.” 
Thus far the polite heathen. If his advice 
were followed under every trial of adverſity, 
we might indeed ſay with our popular Poet, 
Sweet are the uſes of adverſity. But ſickneſs 
differs from other ſtates of ſuffering, that it 
diſables the ſufferer from purſuing diſſipating 
pleaſure. It deſtroys his reliſh of it, and 
debilitates his power of ſeeking it in the 


a ſcenes of gay ſociety. 80 that the ad- 
| verſity 
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adverſity of ſickneſs has a better chance of 
producing moral improvement, than any 
other adverſity. But even in this ſtate, many 
do not look up to heaven for aſſiſtance, but. 
rely entirely on human means; and when 
they are recovered, return to their old prac- 
_ tices, however en both to the mind and 
the body. 5 

It is right indeed, as it is natural, to fl 
under ſickneſs, or any other affliction, all 
innocent modes of alleviation. . I contend 
againſt thoſe only which are hurtful, which 
counteract the effects of mental medi- 
eine, and render the ſufferer's caſe, after 
the remedy has been applied, ſtill more de- 
plorable. I contend againſt ſeeking a cure 
for the wounds of the mind, in the deceit- 
ful - opiates of vice and extravagance, and 
for truſting in the ſovereign anodynes of * 
Chriſtian Religion. 

Let him therefore, to whom 3 
ſhall ſend the bitter cup of adverſity, endeavour 
to convert the bitterneſs into ſweetneſs, by ob- 
ſerving the following conduct. 

Inſtead of endeavouring to * his 
heart, let him co-operate with the divine 

grace in ſoftening it. It will thus be ren- 
8 dered, 
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dered, like the looſened fol, fit to receive 
the ſeeds of virtue. 

But how ſhall he ſoſten a1 W and 
meditation; by bending under che hand of 
Heaven with humility and reſignation; by 
conſidering his paſt life, and judging impar- 
_ tially, whether his offences have not been 
ſuch as deſerve the puniſhment inflicted. 
Buy confeſſing his ſins, and forming feſolu- 
tions of amendment. By acts of charity to 
thoſe who are his companions in adverſity; 
and by acts of juſtice to thoſe whom he may 7 
have injured by thought, word, or deed, in 
the thoughtleſs hour of uninterrupted e. 
ſperity. | 

A fountain of eotiifort will thus be broken 
up in his heart, a ray of joy will thus burſt 


15 from the clouds of his imagination, a firm 


piůllar of ſupport will thus be fixed in his ſoul; 
and the ſtorms of adverſity will, in the end, 
have no other effe&, than to eſtabliſh more 

firmly the baſis of his felicity. * 

But let us conſider the conduct of men 
of the world in the day of calamity. The 
death of thoſe whom we love, is one of the 
greateſt, as it is the moſt irremediable, miſ- 
foͤrtunes that can befal human nature. But 
35 there 
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there is a faſhionable practice which entirely 
deſtroys the moral good that might be de- 
rived from it. The relatives of the departed, 
immediately on his expiration, fly from the 
houſe of mourning, as ffom-a houſe of peſti- 
lence. They will not ſuffer the melancholy 
ſcene to make an impreſſion on their minds, 
They haſten, with an inſenſibility which diſe 
graces them as men, to the haunts of folly 
and vanity, to diſſipate the ideas of ſorrow 
and regret, Thus the great teacher, Death, 
whoſe leſſons might be rendered highly bene - 
ficial, and greatly conducive to their hap- 
pineſs as well as virtue, is not ſuffered to 
detain their attention 'for a moment, As if 
| hardneſs of heart were a deſirable acquiſition, 
it is ſtudiouſly promoted, artificially and in- 
geniouſly ſuperinduced; and they labour to 
bring a callus on their feelings, as the artiſan 
at the anvil hardens the ſteel, 

Is the adverſity ſuch as ariſes from the Joſs 
of fortune, the diſappointment of a favourite 
ſcheme, the mortification of pride, or the down» 
fall of ambition? In this caſe, does the man 
of the world confider the inſtability of hu- 
man affairs; the fugacious nature of exter- 
nal advantages, riches, and honours ; the ſolid 

8 2 value 
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value of virtue, reaſon, piety, contentment ? 
No; he receiyes the ſtroke of a viſiting 
Providence = a ſullen malignity. He 
flies to theoughtleſs and malicious company, 
He drowns his. cares in the intoxicating bowl, 
or endeavours to repair his loſs, or find an 
oblivion of it, in the alluring occupations of 
the gaming table. Does he become induſtri- 


_ - obs, frugal, ſober; as he would be, if he 


were wiſe enough to ſeek the beſt methods 


pl alleviating his injuries, and promoting his 


happineſs? No; he loſes all reliſh for in- 
duſtry, frugality, and ſobriety. He wallows | 
in indolent luxury, as far as his pecuniary 
ſapplies allow, falls into à ſtate of beggarly 
profligacy, or mean dependance ; and, as he 
lived without.honour, and without enjoyment, 
dies wretched and unlamented, © 

Let us ſuppoſe the adverſity to conſiſt in 
- a loſs of reputation; inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to recover it by a wiſer, a more virtuous, 
a more cireumſpect conduct in future, many 
ſeek only to diveſt themſelves of all ſenſe of 
ſhame, and learn to undervalue the eſteem of 
the world. The conſequence of lofing all re- 
gard to character, is an abaſement of mind, 


which n to the vileſt behaviour. 
e 
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Nothing is more eaſy, than the deſcent from 
virtue to vice. Conſcience may be ſtifled, by 
repeated endeavours to ſuppreſs it. An auda- 
city in profligate conduct is ſoon acquired, 
by our own efforts co-operating with the ex- 
ample and encouragement , of audacious and 
profligate companions ; ; and. he who has ſue- 
ceſsfully laboured in deſtroying his ſenſe of 
ſhame.and honour among his fellow-creatures, 
will ſoon proceed from contempt of man to 
contempt of God. 

If, on the other hand, perſons who have 
ſuffered | in their character would conſider, in 
this heavy adverſity, the greatneſs of the miſ- 
fortune, they would review their paſt conduct 
uith cenſorial rigour, correct bad habits, 
make reſtitution for injuries, and in the ſe- 
rious ardour of a true repentance, fly to the 
protection of God againſt the envenomed 
darts of calumny. Such behaviour would be 
attended with the bleſſing of God, and would, 
in time, with the bleſſing of God, wipe off 
the ſtain of the fouleſt aſperſion, which either 
their own folly, or the malice of others, 
ſhould have thrown upon their name. 

The grand requiſite under every kind of 
adverſity, (for to enumerate all the evils of 
men would tranſgreſs the limits of my diſ- 

83 courle,) 
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courſe,) is to feel it as wwe ought ; to bear it in- 
deed as men; hut to ſeek for ſuccour of God 
and our reaſon, and not from the yanities and 
vices of, the erring multitude. There is a 
kind of mental intoxication, to which it is as 
unwiſe to have recourſe in trouble, as it 
would be, under a diſeaſe of body, to ſeek 
a temporary, but fatal, remedy in excels of 
wine, 

But when I urge the neceſſity of feeling 
dur misfortunes duly, J mean that it is ne- 
ceſſary to feel them, in order to be improved 
by them; but I am far from inculcating the 
propriety of increaſing or -exaſperating the 
anguiſh which they. may occaſion, What [ 
ſay, is addreſſed to the more hardened among 
mankind, who, defying reaſon and religion, 
rely on the world and its follies for ſupport, 
There are many who, poſſeſſed of finer ſenſe, 
feel with moſt poignant ſorrow all their af- 
fictions, and to theſe caution is certainly ne- 
ceſſary, leſt they indulge their grief beyond 
the bounds of wiſdom. . 

Afflictions in the breaſts of ſuch men oſten 
cauſe bodily infirmity and preſent death. 
For them the innocent amuſements of the 
world are neceſſary, in conjunction with re- 
ligious comfort, as a part of their medicine. 

Sue 
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Such will do right to turn their attention 
from the evil that preſſes upon them, by 
harmleſs recreation, by ſociaFintercourſe, by 
the moderate enjoyments of convivial gaiety. 
But as the world is full of . ſnares, theſe alſo 
muſt take care, when they have recourſe to 
it for relief, leſt, in ſeeking to forget their 
cares, they drink too copious draughts of 
oblivion, and proceed i in time to forget their 
God. 
The innocent alleviations of worldly amuſe- 
ment may be united in the mental medi- 
cine, with the powerful remedies of religion. 
To aggravate the evil that is already too 
heavy to be borne, would be unwiſe and 
pregnant with fatal conſequences. The mind 
may be overladen with irs burden, and un- 
able to look to him from whom cometh help. 
It may fink into deſpair, or be loſt in de- 
plorable inſanity. There 1s a religious me- 
lancholy, which operates with moſt malignant 
influence on human nature. Whatever con- 
tributes to prevent, or remove ſo great a 
misfortune, muſt, while it is innocent, be 
FO not only lawful, but highly expedi- 
t: and be it remembered, that the advice 
e in this diſcourſe, is not addreſſed 


84 to 
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to the habitually pious and thoſe who have 
tender and well- affected hearts and ſcrupu- 
lous conſciences, but to the hardened, the 
careleſs, the profligate, and the profane. The 
world may afford many alleviations to the 
good man, when uſed in the day of affliction, 
without abuſing it; but when relied upon 
entirely, as the main or only ſupport, It will 
break under him who leans upon it, like the 
reed, and perhaps pierce him to the very 
vitals. The world may be applied, as a phy- 
fician applies a ſweet vehicle to diſguiſe, or 
render palatable, a bitter medicine; but it 
has no ſovereign efficacy in itſelf; the effica- 
cious remedy muſt be derived from the hand 
of God, who, when he ſmites and wounds, 
points out the cure. He can rain manna 
down from heaven, which will mitigate the 
bitterneſs of the draught immediately, and in 
time overcome it, by a predominance of 
ſweetneſs. The world cannot afford any 
thing to tranſmute the gall into honey. All 
that it pretends to, is to cauſe an inſenſibility, 
a paralytic affection of the nerves, which is 


indeed a diſeaſe, 4 dangerous ſymptom, a 
partial death. The phyſician who is anxious: 
fo the 9 of his patient, had rather he 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be ſenſible of extreme pain, than poſ- 
ſeſs an eaſe that ariſes from an —_ mortĩ- 
fication. 

If there is truth in ching this in- 
ſenſibility, or hardneſs of heart, which men os 1 
the world endeavour to acquire, is the greateſt 
misfortune, the heavieſt adverſity than can fall 
to, the lot of man, It either conſtitutes, or 
leads to ſpiritual death; when the vital influ- 
ence of the holy ſpirit is no longer beſtowed, 
Can any evil of this ſhort exiſtence be com- 
pared to this deplorable ſtate? Narrow muſt 
be the underſtanding, and corrupt the heart, 
which does not ſee and feel, that all the 
grandeur, power, riches, ſplendour, and plea- 
{ures in the world, are dearly purchaſed by the 
loſs of the favour, or the RACE, of God. 
This hardneſs of heart will alſo preclude 
enjoyment of proſperity, if proſperity ſhould 
ever be reſtored. For what enjoyment can 
there be, when the feelings are become ob- 


tuſe. Pleaſure, of every kind, depends more 


upon the ſuſceptibility of the percipient, than 
the nature of the external object. If the 
tongue have loſt its nervous ſenſibility, the 

falt will have loft its ſavour. 
You muſt have obſerved, on the lighteſt 
inſpection of the Scriptures, that adverſity is 
conſidered 
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confidered in them as moral medicine, bitter 
while it is adminiſtered, but in its effects ſweet 
and falutary. Let me remind you of a few 
paſſages which expreſs in the plaineſt terms, 
that adverlity is inflicted on the ſons of men, 
ike the diſcipline of a kind inſtructor, and 
the correction of an affeQionate parent. Whom 
the Lord loveth he chaſteneth, and feourgeth 
every ſon whom he receiveth. Whom the Lord 
loveth be correcteib, even as a father the 
fon in whom he delighteth *. Thou ſbalt alſo 
conſider in thine heart, that as a man chaſt- 
| eneth his ſon, ſo the Lord thy God chaſtencth 
| thee T. will be bis father, and he ſhall 
| be my fon. If he commit iniguity, I will 
lM choſten him with the rod of men, and 
| | with the firipes of the children of men, 


but my mercy ſhall not depart away from 
bim . Then will J viſit their tranſgreſſions 
with the rod, and their iniquity with 
feripes :— Nevertheleſs my loving kindneſs I 
will not utterly take from him. — Behold, happy 
ir the man whom God correfteth ; there- 
fore deſpiſe not thou the ehakening of the 
Almighty ; for he maketh :fore, and bindeth 
wp ; be woundeth, and his hands make whole. 


* Prov, Mi, 12. 7 Deat. vill 5. | t 2 Sam. vii. 14. 


Bleſſed 
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Bleſſed is the man that endureth temptation ; for 
when he is tried he ſhall receive the crown of 
life, which 'the Lord bar promiſed to them that 
love him.—As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chaſten : be wealous therefore, and repent, © 

By theſe paſlages it is evident, however pa- 
radoxical i it may appear to the common appre- 
henſions of men, that afflitions are providen= 
tial mercies. Like other benefits beſtowed by 
Heaven, they may fail of producing their na- 
tural and intended good effect, by the per- 
verſeneſs of man. But it ought to be our ſtudy 
to co-operate with the divine intention, in 4 
riving good from apparent evil. 

Let us beware then of truſting in the world 
only for relief. The world has treacherouſly 
deceived its beſt friends; and the experience 
of many has confirmed the aſſertion of Solo- 
mon, that all ſecular views, excluſively and 
inordinately ſecular, terminate in vanity and 
vexation. 

Inſtead of plunging into diflipation when 
misfortune overtakes us, let us fly, like du- 
tiful children, to our heavenly Parent, who 
will not fail to pity and relieve us, as ſoon 
as the diſcipline inflicted ſhall appear, by 


infallible ſigns, to have produced the deſired 
reformation. 


Let 
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Let us open our hearts for the reception of 


_ thoſe conſolatory influences which ſtream as 
rom a fountain of health from the Holy 


Spirit, the divine Paraclete, the God of conſo- 
lation. Tried by the fire of affliction, our 
virtues ſhall come from the furnace purged of 
impurity. Our vices ſhall be deſtroyed, our 
natures exalted, ſublimed, and fitted for hea- 


venly converſation. Leaving this world, which 


has ever proved unſatisfactory on the death- 


| bed, we ſhall thus be prepared for thoſe man- 


ſions where adverſity cannot come, where the 
trials of afflition ſhall be no more neceſſary, 


the ſtate of probation being concluded. And 
. God Jhall wipe away all tears from the eyes of 
che pious and penitent ſufferer, and there ſhall 


be no more death, neither ſorrow, nor crying; 
neither ſball there be any more pain, for the 


WM things are paſſed away. 


But what hope of this happy change can he 
reaſonably entertain, who in his afflitions has 
not looked up to God, but ſought comfort in 
this world, and its faſhionable folly, levity, 


and vanity? As he never ſought, neither will 


he find comfort from above. The world, to 
which he truſted, will ſhrink from him ſoon ; 
and then, en and comfortleſs, he will ſeek 
for help, and * will be none to hear his cry. 

The 
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The ſong, the dance, the proud, the gay 
companion in ſenſual gratification, will not 
be able to afford a ray of comfort in the 
time of trouble, on the verge of eternity, 
when-the world, and the. beſt things it con- 
tains, ſhall appear of no value; and when its 
wicked and deceitful faſhions ſhall riſe to his 
view in odious and diſguſtful ſhapes and 
colours, | 
The ſum of all that has been offered is, that, 
in our adverſity, we ſuffer ourſelves to be led 
by it to CONSIDER ; that is, to think juſtly 
of our own helpleſs ſtate, of the inability of 
the world to give us ſolid comfort, of the 
uſes that may be derived from our humiliation, 
of the power of God to turn our ſorrow into 
Joy, by the inviſible but powerful operation of 
his Spirit on our hearts; of the infinitely ſu- 
perior value of his grace and favour to all that 
the world can give or take away, of the ſhort- 
neſs of life, and the rewards of a better; which, 
if we act conſiſtently with our profeſſion as 
Chriſtians, we muſt believe capable of com- 
penſating our afflictions, which are compara- 
tively but for a moment, with an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. The Goa of all 
grace en who hath called us unto his 
eternal 


* 4 
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eternal glory by Chriſi Feſus, after that 50 
Gave ſuffered a while, make you ' perfee?, 
Gabliſh, firengthen, ſettle you. To him be 
glory and dominion, for ever and ever, 
Amen *, ö 


®* 1 Peter, v. 11+ 
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SERMON XII. 
* 


CHRISTIAN POLITENESS. 


Romans, Xil. 9, 10. 


Let love be without diſſimulation. Abhor that 
. which is evil. Cleave to that which is good, 
Be kindly affectioned one to another, with 
' brotherly love; in honour preferring one 
another. 2 


' HOUGH man is formed for ſociety, he 
yet poſſeſſes many qualities in his natu- 
ral and unimproved ſtate, which are extremely* 
unſocial. In this ſtate, pride and ſelfiſhneſs 
are found to predominate in him to fo great a 
degree, as almoſt to confine him to ſepara- 
tion and ſolitude. Some philoſophers have 
indeed maintained, that a ſtate of nature is a 
ſtate of war; but whether this repreſentation ' 
- be 


* 
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be juſt or not, it is evidently certain that 
the ſweets of ſocial intercourſe cannot be en- 


joyed in perfection, till man is highly poliſhed 


and completely civilized. 
But even in a country far removed from a 


fate of nature, there will remain ſome relics 
of the native ferocity, unleſs peculiar care is 
beſtowed in the formation and improvement 
of manners, Hence rules of decorum and 
politeneſs have been eſtabliſhed, to teach men 
a mutual renunciation of their own claims, in 
order to promote mutual ſatisfaction. For 
the fake of preſerving harmony, civilities of 


various kinds are exchanged, like coin, among 
| thoſe who cannot poffibly have any perſonal 


regard for each other, and who frequently en- 
tertain a latent enmity. The wordt of their 
mouth are ſmoother than butter, but war is in 
their hearts; their words are ſo fer than oil, 
get are they drawn ſwords, 

It is however very certain, that a 
ontributes greatly to render human life both 
ſweet and pacific. It is therefore highly 
valuable. It is not without reaſon that the 
world agrees to eſteem it. But we muſt la- 
ment that it is too often united with in- 
fincerity, and appears on examination to be 
but the counterfeit of a virtue. Indeed, it 

II | originates 
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originates, for the moſt part, in ſelfiſhnefs, re- 
fined and improved by the ſubtlety of art ang 
experience. It is fair to the view, but inter 
nally unſound. It may indeed anſwer bene- 
ficial purpoſes, even in its imperfect ſtate ; but 
it is certainly deſirable that it ſhould be what 
it appears to be, the genuine reſult of an hu- 
mane and benevolent diſpoſition. * 

It is then the purpoſe of the preſent diſ- 
courſe, to recommend the practice of polite- 
- neſs, on the principles of Chriſtianity ; to 
evince indeed, that he who poſſeſſes the ge- 
nuine virtues of the Chriſtian religion, muſt 
be, in the beſt and trueſt ſenſe of the word, 
folite ; and that the fincereſt Chriſtian may 
moſt juſtly claim the title of the real gentle- 
man. In a word, I ſhall endeavour to make 
it appear, that the inſtructions of the humble 
Jeſus are peculiarly adapted to correct our 
pride and ſelfiſhneſs, thoſe qualities which 
poſſeſs the moſt unſocial tendency. 


In the firſt place, let us take a view of 
thoſe faſhionable methods which the world 
eſtabliſhes, in order to regulate thoſe unplea - 
ſant diſpoſitions. Let us examine them, as 
they appear to be laid down by the profeſſed .. 
teachers of A ee or the celebrated art 


Pant. 


So 


—— —— 
- — 
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So narrow and EPO are the i in- 


ban in this ſpecies of worldly wiſdom, 


bat this life, and the external advantages of 
riches, rank, and honours, appear to them 


not only the chief, but the only good. How 


then does the father begin his paternal addreſſes 
to his child? Not like Solomon; My /on, 
« get wiſdom, get undenſtanding, in the ways 
of God and virtue; but, Gain a know- 
© ledge of the world, and learn, at an early 


age, to deceive all with whom you con- 


< verſe, while you can render them inſtru- 


mental to your private intereſt. 


Away with prejudices, (and under preju- 


& dicesare comprehendedallmoral and religious 


< virtues,).away with diflidence and delicacy ! 
* Let your own intereſt and advancement be 
« invariably your objects. Let theſe employ 
your meditations by night, and your activity 
* by day; but remember that your intereſt and 
< advancement depend entirely on the favour 

© of others. To gain that favour you muſt 

c pleaſe them. Now men are pleaſed rather by 

d agreeable accompliſhments, and by little at- 
4 tentions, than by ſolid attainments, or by ar- 
< duous virtues. Culti vate then the art of plea- 
ſing; an art which cannot well be practiſed, 


9 as the world is now conſtrued, without 


4 5d _ * conſtant 
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conſtant ſimulation and diſſimulation. Re- 
« yard not that ſcrupulous veneration for truth, 
f which men who know nothing of the world 
L are ſo apt to recommend and applaud. Truth, 
* the whole truth, muſt then only be told, 
ehen it is not your intereſt that it ſhould be 
* concealed, or miſrepreſented. | 
he ready, continues the ſagacious child of 
this world, who is wiſer in his generation than 
the children of light, be ready to flatter all 
* with whom you converſe, and who are able 
to ſerve you, though you know them to be, 
' in eyery reſpect, the moſt undeſerving of 
„ mankind. , Flattery will ſmooth your way to 
the higheſt ations of life, even to the palace; 
< while truth and ſincerity are left to ſtarve i in 
* the beggary of a cottage. 
L earn the arts of inſinuation. Theſe wilt 
« pave your way to preferment, much more ef- 
fectually than modeſt merit. Modeſt merit is 
indeed, he exclaims, * another name for 
© weaknels/and folly. Aſſume the appearance 
© of every thing agreeable and good; but be 
not at the pains to acquire the reality. In the 
very attempt you may probably loſe the ap- 
„ pearance; for ſeriouſneſs, ſtudy, and reflec- 
tion, tend to cloud the brows, to ſuperinduce 
* aninflexibility, and to ſuggeſt ſuch ſcruples as 
are fatal to advancement. Be yours an eaſier, 
ichn T. 2 . and 
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and a ſecurer method. Addreſs yourſelf to 
the eyes, to the fancy, to the heart, You 
« will thus carry all before you; and reaſon, 
* conſcience, and religion, of which the pious 
talk ſo much, will toil after you in vain. 

_ * While they are in rags, you ſhall be bed 
* in purple and fine linen.” 

Such are the instructions of him to tive 
this world and its vanities are all that is to be 
deſired. He utters them with confidence, he 
glories in the fuperiority of his wiſdom, he de- 
rides all thoſe who point the way to. happineſs 
through the paths of religion and virtue. He it 
is who has at length diſeovered the chief good 
of man, and the moſt infallible method of ob- 
taining it. Poor, deluded, ſhort- ſighted crea- 
ture! he has not a ſoul capable of ſoaring up 
to Heaven. He cannot aſpire at an object 
ſo noble and glorious as immortality. This 
little ſpeck on which he dwells, is to him the 
univerſe. There he crawls like the earth- 

worm, which is not ſenſible of any thing elſe 
exiſting, but the dive which iz 'devours, and 
in which it is inveloped. 
What can. be more e 
temptible, than the politeneſs which ariſes from 
ſuch motives as the man of the world fo 
arrogantly recommends? It is like a gaudy 

n which derives all its nouriſhment 
46 1 from 
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from the corrupted maſs of a dunghill. For 
does it not originate in all the qualities which 
conſtitute the baſeneſs of a villain ? Falſehood, 
deceit, lying, adulation, meanneſs, hypocriſy, 
impudence, and every quality which is either 
abominable or deſpicable, are TALE its 
production and perfection. 

Look abroad into real life. n 
men who have chiefly excelled in this ſpu- 
rious politeneſs, the mean offspring of that very 
pride and ſelfiſhneſs, which true politene/7, the 
child of Humanity, was meant to deftroy or 
reſtrain ? Who are they but ſordid ſycophants, 
avaricious cultivators of the great, for their 
own advantage, deſpiſers of merit, enemies 
to all who ſeem to interrupt their progreſa, 
by deſerving better than themſelves; de- 
bauchees, and violators of innocence and hoſ- 
pitality, for the gratification of their on vi- 
cious propenſities? Are they not ready to deſert 
any friend, and to betray any cauſe, to pro- 
mote their own intereſt, to acquire popularity, 
to conciliate the favour of a court? Facts and 
actual experience abundantly evince, that theſe 
adepts in the falſe art of Plegfing, are the vileſt 
of the human race. 

Theſe very plauſible and pleaſing men; if 
they were ſeen without diſguiſe in their-pro- 

e per 


per colours, would appear to be hideous and 
diſguſtful. Mark their actions in the receſſes 
of private life, in their own families, or where- 
ever they can ſecure concealment.” Tou will 
ſee uo; more of ſoftneſs and ſmoothneſs, no 
more of. deference and humility, no more 
of benevolence and generoſity ; but you will 
ſee pride, ill · nature, aſperity, extreme avarice, 
and complete ſelfiſnneſs, in every action. The 
maſk which is worn, while they act their 
part in the public theatre, drops off behind 
the ſcenes; and he who ſtrutted in all the 
brilliancy of artificial ornament, reſigns the 
tinſel veſt, and exhibits to view his real ſtate 
of meanneſs and:beggary. 

Thus it appears that the mere worldly 
ace of politeneſs is a poor and contemptible 
quality. Pleaſing as it appears, it is all defor- 
mity within. The uglieſt of paſſions, views, 
and inclinations, are chiefly concerned in its 
production. It is indeed a baſe, counterfeit 
coin, which, though it may frequently paſs 
in currency among careleſs obſervers, ought 
to be cried down by the voice of general 
deteſtation. 

Let us turn from the giochy bot wülbbtkan⸗ 
tial, virtues of the world, to the ſolid excel- 


lences 9 in the goſpel of Jeſus 
Lo Chriſt, 
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Chriſt; + Let us repeat the beautiful precepts 
contained in the text. Let love be without 
diſſumulation. Abhor that which is evil, Cleave 
to that which is good. Be kindly offeionate 
one to another, with brotherly love; in honour 
preferring one another. 

Here we behold. politeneſs founded: on 101 
afleRtion and philanthropy. Let love be witb- 
out diſſimulatiun. How different from the 
advice of the worldly-wiſe, which directs us to 
conduct all our ſchemes by pretending friend- 
| ſhip which we do not feel, and by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the baſeſt diſſimulation! Here we are 
taught to ſhew an affection for all mankind, 
and to let that affection proceed from the 
humane ſentiments of a generous and bene= 
volent- heart. 

Aobor that which ts evil Cleave to: that 
which is good. Which paſſages I do not un- 
derſtand as general commands to hate evil, 
and to do that which is good, but as particu- 
larly meant to direct us in forming our focial 
conneriont. They may, I think, be thus in- 
terpreted. Dare to entertain ſentiments of 
diſlike to bad perſons, however elevated their 
rank, and opulent their conditions. Seek not 
their friendſhip. Solicit not their patronage ; 
but ſhew that the ſplendour of their fortunes 
| SS. cannot 
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cannot throw a luſtre over the ſhaded parts 
of their characters. On the other hand, Cleave 
to that which is good. Connect yourſelf with 
good men. Love them fincerely, without re- 
garding their worldly condition; and evince 
yout attachment to goodneſs, however con- 
cealed by the lowneſs and — of its 
poſſeſſor's ſituation. 
5 8 3 kindly affefionate one eons e 

with me, love. It is the peculiar ex- 
cellence of Chriſtianity, that it has taught its 
true poſſeſſors, to view mankind in a light 
more endearing to each other, than that in 
which they had before appeared. It repre- 
ſents all men, as children of one father, as 
real brethren, bound to love each other, not 
only by the common ties of humanity, but 
alſo of conſanguinity. If men would adopt 
this idea, and act in conformity to it, no other 
rules would be neceſſary to ſecure all the 
ſweets of a polite behaviour. He who is 
kindly affectioned with brotherly love toward 
thoſe with whom he converſes, will have but 
little occaſion to conſult any other rules of 
politeneſs, 'than thoſe which are ee in 
his own boſom. 

But the text adds a clauſe, which contains 
In it the very e/entials of the art of pleaſing, 
. and 
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and of all obliging behaviour. In honour 
preferting one another ; that is, we are to 
pay that mutual reſpect to each other which 
we mutually demand, and conſequently to 
make thoſe reciprocal conceſſions, which 
contribute to ſmooth and to ſweeten all our 
intercourſe. Is there any thing recommended 
by the writers of that nation which values it- 
ſelf on the graces of external behaviour, that 
can conduce more, not only to render life 
comfortable, but to embelliſh it, than this 
advice, from a book which is too often laid 
aſide by the pretenders to ſuperior poliſh and 

_ refinement? Can any of the boaſted ſubtilties 
of philoſophy teach man to repreſs the tu- 
mours of vanity, and the greedineſs of ſelf- 
will, ſo effectually, as this ſhort admonition 
authoriſed by the ſanction of a Divine reve- 
lation? Shall any one dare, after duly con- 
ſidering the full force of this whole paſſage, 
to aſſert that Chriſtianity is a religion incon- 
ſiſtent with all thoſe modes of ſocial inter- 
courſe, which the wiſeſt of men and univerſal 
practice have eſtabliſhed as the moſt expedient? 
For does it not improve them to their higheſt 
perfection, rendering them pleaſant as well 
28 profitable, and adding to that agreeableneſs 


which 
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5 which ariſes from artifice, the permeney, 
ſolidity, and beauty of truth . 

It is indeed evident, that the int and ge- 
ee of Chriſtianity are peculiarly calculated 
to ſoften and embelliſh the familiar commerce 
of human life. The very firſt leading, ſtrik- 
ing, prominent, excellence of our religion, is 

| charity, good-will, benevolence. Many he- 
roic virtues were admirably recommended by 
Pagan moraliſts; but the ſocial, the friendly, 
the domeſtic, and relative, virtues are no where 
. Diers ſo frequently, or ſo forcibly, as in the 
| produce whatever is amable. graceful, and. | 
kind, not only in our temper, but in our be- 
e From ſuch roots the tree cannot but 
yield fruit, beautiful to the eye, and delicious to 
the palate. The politeneſs and art of pleaſing, 
taught by the world and its idolatrous votaries,. 
originate from the father of lies, the enemy of 
| mankind ;; who, to effect his hateful purpoſes, 
is able to hide his own uglineſs in the faireſt 
ſemblance. To facilitate the production of 
miſchief, he can put on an angel's form, So 
alſo can thoſe who become his ſubjects. But 
the Chriſtian, out of the good treaſure of his 
a bringeth forth good words and kind 
2 | aQons. 


* 
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actions. A little trial or examination detects 
the falſehood and hollowneſs of the worldly 
wiſe man; but the more the Chriſtian is ex- 
amined, the more lovely do his friendly offices 
and behaviour appear, becauſe they: . 75 
ſolid foundation of ſincerity. © 

Humility is alſo a principal virtue —_ 
by the humble Jeſus. But is there any thing 
better adapted, than humility rightly under- 
ſtood, and uniformly practiſed, to preſerve 
peace, and to exclude from company all 
that is rude, uncouth, and diſagreeable? I 
from pride cometh contention, from humility 
cometh union. The humility of the goſpel 
is quite different from meanneſs of ſpirit, or 
abje& ſubmiſſion. It is a rational and noble 
ſuppreſſion of our ſelf-love and pride, in a 
conſcientious obedience” to the religion we 
believe. It ariſes from magnanimity. It 
teaches neither wantonly to give, nor-haſtily 
to take, offence. ” It Judges not others, it 
interferes not with their buſineſs, it is con- 
tented with doing its own duty, and ſeeking 
that path of life which leads through the filent' 
vale of innocence, piety, and peace. Excel- 
lent as is this virtue, in promoting the re 
and comfort of family and friendly inter- 
9 let it be remembered, for the honour 

. of 


| of Chriſtianity, that it is no where recom- 
mended in its pure and genuine n But in 
the page of Scripture. 

ls there any quality be if n 
on the art of pleaſing in company, or any 
ching in the practice of the gay and faſhion- 
. able, more likely to Promote peace and hap- 
pineſs, eaſe and enjoyment, than genuine, 
unaffected candour ? But candour alſo, no 
leſs than humility, is powerfully enforced, as 
well as beautifully deſcribed, in the New Teſta- 
ment. What is it but our, and indeed 
every requiſite to politeneſs, which is thus 
_ deſcribed under the appellation of charity! 
Charity ſuffereth long, and is kind, Charity 
envieth nat. CHARITY VAUNTETH 'NOT 
ITSELF, is NOT. PUFFED. UP, born NOT 
BEHAVE ITSELF UNSEEMLY, SEEKXETH NOT 
HER OWN, 18 NOT EASILY PROVOKED, 
_. THINKETH NO EVIL, rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoices in the truth — BEARETH ' ALL 
THINGS, BELIEVETH ALL THINGS, HOPETH 
ATL THINGS, endureth all things, In this 
copious, and- beautiful deſcription, one would 
have imagined that the apoſtle was paint- 
ing thoſe very qualities which contribute 
to. render company agreeable, and the ap- 
ce of which 1s often ſolicitouſſy ſought, 


ORE with 
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with far other motives * wes n nnn 


or virtue. 


 Mecknefs' 78 ad grree Sarnia to the 
true Chriſtian. Ho beautiful a grace! Did 
it ever enter into the heart of a wicked world- 
ling to recommend any quality ſo pleaſing, 


and ſo conducive to 'quietnefs, and to every 


pleaſure and comfort for which the familiar 
intercourſe of man with man is fo eagerly 
delired? Fam meek and lowly, ſays the great 


Author of our ſalvation; and if we, whom 


meekneſs and lowlineſs more particularly be- 
come, would put on the ornament, as the 
apoſtle emphatically ſtyles it, of a meek and 
quiet ſpirit, we ſhould not often want any of 
thoſe falſe ornaments, ' whieh pride invents, 
and folly admires. I will repeat the paſſage 
nearly in the apoſtle's words, and will gene- 
ralize that inſtruction which he addreſſed par- 
ticularly to wives. Let not your adorning be 
the outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
of wearing of gold, or of putting on of appa- 
rel; but let it be the HIDDEN MAN OP THE 
HEART, in that which is not corruptible, even 
the ornament of a meth and quiet ſpirit, N 
it in the fight of God of great price. | 
The forgiveneſs of injuries and idffults, 
which indeed is the natural conſequence of 
meekneſs 
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meekneſs and humility,” and which Chriſti- 
anity in a peculiar manner enjoins, con- 
duces immediately to peace and tranquillity 
in every degree and mode of our ſocial inter- 
courſel But what inſtructions on this head 

do the men of the world afford? They tell 
us of honour which we are bound to main- 
tain, even by the commiſſion of murder. 
And what is this honour? It by no means 
deſerves the name which it aſſumes; for it 


is a combination of pride, vanity, malice, and 


revenge. It is diabolical in its principles, and 


a ccurſed in its conſequences. It is deſtructive 


of peace and harmony, by rendering men 
captious, eaſily provoked, and indeed prone 
to every propenſity and practice incoherent 
with . Chriſtian charity. Such is falſe: ho- 
nour, the vain idol of a wicked world. But 
Chriſtianity 'teaches a ſublimer ſenſe of ho- 
nour, than ever entered into the heart of the 
moſt renowned duelliſt to conceive. -It teaches 


"24S greatneſs of ſoul that overlooks thoſe in- 


| juries. which exaſperate the poor furious 
worldling. Unmoved, like the rock amidſt 
the ſtorm, the Chriſtian riſes ſuperior to all 
the attacks of the proud man's contumely. 
Serene and placid, he ſhines on high, like 
the ſun in the upper regions, far above the 
clouds. 


„ % , 
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clouds and vapours which bide its luſtre from 
the earth. Is he not then capable of be- 
coming a much more agreeable companlon, 
than the haughty man of faſhion, who often 
ſeeks a quarrel that he may diſtinguiſh his 
ſpirit, and be celebrated in the world of gal- 
lantry? The true Chriſtian, who has ſub- 
dued the ebullitions of pride, envy, malice, 
and revenge, is not only ſure of not diſturb- 
ing tranquillity, but of communicating love, 
joy, and peace, among * with nee he has 
* intercourſe. f 

The Spirit of God, indeed, « communicates 
to all, on whoſe hearts its influence is ſhed, 
the moſt lovely and agreeable, as well as the 
moſt courteous diſpoſitions and habits of be- 
haviour; what indeed are repreſented” in 
Scripture as the genuine fruits of the ſpirit: 
The fruit of the ſpirit is LOVE, JOY, PEACE, 
LONG SUFFERING, GENTLENESS, | GOOD= 
NESS, MEEKNESS.” But the works of the 
fleſh, ; that is of thoſe who live the lives of 
men of the world, are hatred, variance, emu- 
lations, wrath, ſtrife, envyings, murders. © But 
are not ſome of the moſt accompliſhed men, 
according to the accompliſhments of the world, 
thoſe ho live profeſſed according to the 
n that 3 is, to uſe the apoſtle's words, in 
995 | adultery, 
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adultery, . fornication; unc 7, daſciuionſ+ 
ug,? Ought the varniſhed behaviour of 
ſuch men, the little arts of adulation, and the 
little ornaments of dreſs and external appear- 
ance, which they ſtudiouſſy adopt merely 
for the ſake of their own ſordid. intereſt; 
ought theſe to give more pleaſure, and be 
eſteemed more agreeable, than the cordial 
kindneſs, the ſincere friendſhip, the charity, 
the patience, the humility, the meekneſs, the 
forgiveneſs, which ſoften the boſom of the 
Chriſtian gentleman ? O fools and blind, who 
judge thus abſurdly! He who has taught 
| himſelf to practiſe the rules preſcribed in the 
ſermon on the Mount, is capable of becoming 
infinitely more agreeable and polite as a com- 
panion, than any ſplendid infidel who has 
learned to glitter in the gayeſt courts po 
fa Europe. 
Let me conclude this ſubject, by earneſtly 
e entreating thoſe who would poſleſs, in per- 
fection, the true art of pleaſing, to begin their 
improvement in it, by purifying and regu- 
lating their hearts according to the Chriſtian 
model. Thus, while they learn to pleaſe 
others moſt effectually and moſt permanently, 
they will alſo improve themſelves in ſuch 
| habits and virtues as will have a moſt benign 
Ne influence 
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influence in promoting their own enjoyment. 
They will have no oecaſion for deceit, or 
thoſe tricks and ſtratagems which can never 
be practiſed without painful anxiety; without 
ſuch doubts and uneaſineſs attending them, as 
no ſucceſs, in the object they purſue, can poſſi- 
bly compenſate: their own boſoms will. be: 
calm and ſerene, uninjured and uninjurious, 
ſmooth as the ſtream which glides in its pro- 
per channel, and: diffuſes beauty and fertility. 
on every Plant which W r near 
its margin. '3 

We are apt to reverence our find, 
ſervilely. We idolize them; not indeed from 
philanthropy, but from a mean timidity, and 
an anxious regard for our own intereſt. We 
forget, in the attention we pay to the great, 
and indeed to all who can gratify our avarice 
or ambition, the reverence we owe to our- 
ſelves, and the duties we owe to God. 

The reverence we owe to ourſelves ſhould 
teach us to have a particular regard to our 
own conſciences; to pleaſe men, ſo far only 
as is conſiſtent with pleaſing our own hearts ; 
that is, ſo far as is conſiſtent with truth, ho- 


neſty, and all our duties, moral and religious. 


It ſhould teach us to practiſe, not what may 
advance our temporal intereſt only, or what 


* may 


290 —Chriftlan'Politens ' 
may. furniſh a tranſient pleaſure, but what 


will bring ur peace at the loft, and fit us for 


better /ociety, than any which can be found 
an earth, that of _ ___ vf. 700 men made 
Perfect in heaven. _ 
Ihe reverence we owe to God ſhould 
render us more ſolicitous to pleaſe him than 
men, however exalted, however able to ad- 
vance us to honour and profit; for, let us 
ſeriouſſy reflect, how little will avail the 
favour of the world, and the greateſt po- 
tentates in it, againſt the diſpleaſure of the 
Lord of Lords, the King of n 
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And David ſaid to Abigail, — be 5 


Lord God of Jfrael, apt gt ene. 
io mtet me. | 

And bleſſed be thy advice, and ble efſed be "oy 
' who haſt hept me this day from coming to 


bed blood, and from avenging myſelf with 
"*y own hand. 


HE text exhibits a 3 inſtance 
of human folly, and the happineſs of 


reſtraining it. David had raſhly engaged in 


a vindictive enterpriſe, which could not but 
redound 'to his diſgrate, and involve him 
in guilt, He intended to avenge himſelf 
with his own hand, where there had been 
but a ſlight provocation ; and to ſhed in- 
nocent blood, in a moſt unjuſt and diſho- 


2 nourable 
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nourable cauſe. But Abigail met him as 
he was on his journey, and, by a ſeaſonable 
remonſtrance, deterred him from the execution 
of his ſanguinary purpoſe. On her repre- 
ſentation, he ſees” his intention in its true 
light, and abhors it. Exulting in the con- 
queſt over himſelf, he breaks out in the words 
of the text, which I have here ſelected for 
your preſent conſideration. 

I mean to take occaſion from theſe words, 
to lay before you the wiſdom and the kind- 
neſs of preventing miſchief, either by good 

advice, or by more effectual precautions. 
Nothing is more common than to hear 
parents deploring the profligacy of their chil- 
dren, when arrived at the manly age. The 
pleaſure which their little ones afforded them, 
is then converted into anguiſh. Their own 
offspring is become a ſcourge. to them, They 
wiſh, when perhaps it is too late, that they 
had exerciſed that wholeſome diſcipline over 
them, which prudence directs and experience 
n_ juſtifies, | 

The parent adviſes his ſon. to purſue a wiſer 
conduct, and laments his degeneracy ; but 
the advice is too late, The taſte of the 
young man is vitiated, his heart is corrupted, his 


habits are confirmed. Ruin and diſgrace in- 
volve 
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volve both the parent and offspring in miſery, 
which timely care might eaſily have prevented. 
There are many caſes worſe than mere 
ignorance, and want of accompliſhments or 
_ qualifications, which careleſs parents will 
have cauſe to deplore. The boy no ſooner 
arrives at the years which ſhould be years 
of diſcretion, than he ſhews the diſpoſitions 
of a prodigal ſon. The parent is ſurpriſed, 
and ready to blame every thing and every 
. perſon but himſelf, often the ſole cauſe. of 
the evil which he laments, He allowed his 
. fon, when a child, every licentious indul- 
. gence, and encouraged all his capricious wants. 
Unaccuſtomed to reſtraint, the young man 
cannot bear it. with patience. , He eagerly 
obeys the impulſe of his paſſions and appe- 
tites. They grow more unruly by indulgence. 
The conſequences are, indeed, ſevere puniſh- 
ments. The youth ſuffers much more than he 
ever enjoyed. Happy, if at laſt he grows wiſe 
by dear-bought experience! How much leſs 
trouble would have been felt, leſs expence and 
leſs infamy incurred, if proper care had been 
taken, in early youth, to prevent, in the very 
| bud, the growth of a vicious principle. | 
Health, peace, innocence, reputation, and 
ö e might have been preſerved uninjured 
U.3 by 
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by timely care, though they can ſeldom be 
recovered when once they are loſt, 
If theſe things were duly conſidered, none 
r be diſpoſed to controvert the ne - 
ceſſity of early inſtruction in piety and virtue, 
as well as in the polite accompliſhments and 
the purſuits of ſcience and elegant letters, 
The greater part of mankind are happily per- 
ſuaded of this neceſſity ; but yet there are 
ſome among the frivolous and pleaſurable, 
who ſeem to pay little attention to it, and 
even to argue againſt all ſtrictneſs and re- 
gularity of diſcipline. They uſually ſuffer 
| ſeverely in conſequence of their miſtake, and 
are frequently found, in the advanced pe- 
riods of life, to acknowledge it with ſhame 
d ſorrow. 
For the actual prevention of young Pad 
from folly and ruinous expence and diſſipa- 
tion, let no ane perſuade himſelf that pre- 
cept and admonition will be ſufficient. They 
will indeed effect much; but, 1 think, it will 
be neceſſary to add to them, ſome real re- 
firaints, by the exerciſe of perſonal authority, 
Parents are too timid in the exertion of 
that power with which nature and reaſon have 
inveſted them, for the laudable purpoſe of 
| ca, their inexperienced offspring ere 
thoſe 
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thoſe dangers which themſelves have remarked 
in the voyage of life. The following: con- 
duct may perhaps be adviſeable.. 

If a ſon ſhew a diſpoſition to looſe and 
irregular pleaſures, he ſhould be removed 
from all places where temptations particularly 
abound. - His pecuniary allowance ſhould be 
diminiſhed. He ſhould be kept from theatres, 
and all other amuſements more particularly 
dangerous; and, at a proper age, ſhould be 
led to form ſome virtuous connexion, in which 
his paſſions may be gratified, conſiſtently with 
honour, principle, health, and fortune. . All 
this care might indeed fail, if the diſpoſition 
were extremely vicious; but nothing would 
have been omitted for which a parent would 
deem himſelf culpable: a child would thus 
have the beſt chance of becoming virtuous 
and happy, and the parent's ſorrow, if the 
caſe ſhould be incurable, would not receive 


any addition from ſelf- condemnation. 


I lay it down as a maxim, that to promote 


as much happineſs, and to prevent as much 


evil as poſſible, is the duty of every good 
man; and it is a duty which he owes to 
mankind in general. How much more urgent 
to the performance of it, is the conſideration, 


that the happineſs of thoſe whom we have 


U4 been 
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been inftrumental in introducing into a world 
| Where miſery abounds, depends upon our con- 
duct of them before they can conduct n- 
ſelves with ſafety and propriety? - ; 
But many are deterred from the exerciſe 
of diſcipline on their children, by the idea 
that it is to be unreaſonably ſevere on thoſe 
whom they are bound by duty, and iniclingd 
by nature, to indulge. But they conſider only 
immediate conſequences, without any regard 
to the future and remote. That only is Lind, 
which is eſſentially and ultimately beneficent. 
Now, improper and exceſſive indulgence 
pleaſes for the moment, but produces dem- 
nent misfortune. 5 
Let us look forward to the age of maturity 
20 confirmed manhood, or of old age; and 
let us aſk our child in theſe ſtages of life, his 
real opinion, whether he approves exceſſive 
- indulgence, or reaſonable reſtraint? His ex- 
perience will have corrected the errors of 
his earlier age, and he will be ready to 
thank, with heart- felt gratitude, that pater nal 
hand, which was held out to reſtrain him 
from evil, and to guide him to good. In the 
words of the text he will ſay, remembering 
his father, Bleſſed be thy advice, and bleſſed 
be char who haſt 1 wad by the ſalutary 


| 1425 reſtraint 
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reſtraint of a careful education, from thoſe 5 


evils which have cauſed many to Gall on my 
right hand, and on my left. 


\ Tutors and guardians. are repreſentatives 
of parents; and therefore, whatever recom- 
mends ſalutary reſtraint to the practice of 
parents, muſt have equal weight with tutors 


and guardians. 
+ - Tutors have indeed, in ſome feuations; as 


in the univerſities for inſtance, the care of 
young men, when they are liberated. from 


_ parental obſervation, and when their paſſions 


render their conduct extremely dangerous. 
It is neceſſary, therefore, that tutors, in 
this caſe, ſhould exert themſelves with pecu- 


| Har ſpirit and authority. They are apt to 


content themſelves with general advice, and 
to decline the impoſition of actual reſtraint, 


as impoſſible, becauſe it is difficult. But this 
conduct appears to me to argue no eſs a 
want of judgment than of courage. Young 


men, like the ſpirited and unruly ſteed, require 
to be curbed and guided by a ſtrong bridle; and 


however impatient they may be, will often, at 
the very time, have ſenſe enough to ſee the pro- 
priety of their tutor's controul; and hereafter, 


goodneſs enough to thank him for his ale, 


in | preventing their ruin, 


"6 
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But from the neceſſity of impoſing actual 
reſtraints on young men, I infer the expe- 
diency of engaging ſuch only in the office of 
tytors as poſſeſs a PERSONAL AUTHORITY. 
Many men, not without learning or in- 
genuity, are totally deſtitute of thoſe talents 
which alone can qualify for government; I 
mean a commanding, authoritative ſpirit, 
. which awes the audacity of youth into due 
obedience. 

A man, happily endowed with this noble 
quality, is indeed born to command; and 
be will not be contented merely with ha- 
ranguing his pupils on the ſubject of em- 
perance and regularity; but will inſiſt on the 
Pratlice of thoſe virtues, by ſternly repri- 

manding and puniſhing the neglect of them, 
whenever he diſcovers it. . 

In order to diſcover it, he will deem it his 
duty to follow his pupil cloſely, and at hours 
when he is not expected. He will claim 
and exerciſe the privilege of breaking in upon 
| his. retirement, at whatever time he ſhall 
think it proper. With a tutor, thus vigilant 
and authoritative at hand, what pupil would 
ever dare to be guilty of any flagrant enor- 
mity, or be able to contract any Mg 
habits ? 


Pupil 
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| Pupils in the univerſities, and young men 
in general, frequently involve themſelves in 


debt, and all the miſery of embarraſſed cir- 


cumſtances. In this ſtate, no attention is 
paid to letters or ſcience. Their minds are 
entirely engaged by the fears of a creditor, or 
in deviſing expedients to raiſe money. The 
parent is urged by importunate demands, 
which his prudence is obliged to refuſe; and 
the refuſal alienates the ſon's affection, and 
unhappily cauſes him to forget his filial 
piety. Hence domeſtic infelicity. Finding 
no comfort at home, the youth reſolves to 
ſeeb it abroad. He too often hopes to find 
it at the tavern and the brothel. The miſery 
which muſt follow, I ſhall not deſcribe, as it 
is obvious to every one's imagination. But 
however great and complicated it ultimately 
becomes, it might have been effectually pre- 
vented by the actual and efficient interpoſition 
of the tutor. And ble e bad be been, if 
he had exerted himſelf in defiance of all 
oppoſition, in controuling his pupil, and 
keeping him from the beginnings of evil by 
actual coercien. He could not have had a 
finer opportunity for the exerciſe of Chriſtian 
charity. There are few means by which he 

could 
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could have occaſioned more good, and pre- 
vented more evil. 
And what is ſaid, a pediag the neceſſity 
; of preventing the pupil from incurring debt, 
is equally applicable to the prevention of all 
other evil in its firſt origin; as for inſtance, 
habits of gaming, of drunkenneſs, and. of de- 
bauchery. But from Parents, I proceed to 
the conſideration of the duty of ey, in 


le prevention of evil. 


Maſters may be faid to beben boch : 
tutors and parents. As tutors, they are 
bound to inſtruct their dependants in the 
art or trade which they profeſs; and as pa- 
rents, to preſerve them from evil, and pro- 
mote their moral and ſpiritual advantage. 
But they are too much inclined to acquieſce 
in the inferior parts of their duty, thoſe 
which are employed in the care of temporal 
things, or in qualifying for a lucrative oceu- 
pation. The conſequence is, that many young 
men, carefully brought up by their parents, 
no ſooner enter on their apprenticeſhips, than 
they give themſelves up to a diſſolute profli- 
gacy, which terminates in the ruin of all that 
is moſt valuable. It is in vain to expect 
e in their trade or art. No due attention 

will 
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will be given, in the midſt of the avocations 
of luſt and debauchery, to the ſober employ- 
ments of an honeſt trade. If they ever be- 
come maſters themſelves, they uſually expend 
more. than they gain, and finiſh their career 
by inſolvency, impriſonment, and a broken 
heart, with a broken fortune. 

A thouſand injuries of various kinds, which 
theſe young men ſuffer during their youth, are 
imputable to the neglect of Maſters. I muſt 
therefore exhort traders and merchants, who 
have occaſion to engage young aſſiſtants, and 
who covenant with them for their ſervices 
during ſeven” years, the moſt ſuſceptible in 
human life, to conſider how great a duty is 
incumbent on them; to conſider, that as 
they take the den from the eye of the 
parent, it is their part to ſupply the parent's 
place; and not only to provide food and 
clothing for the body, but good principles 
and ſentiments for the ſoul. 5 

They will therefore require their young 
aſſiſtants to frequent the public worſhip on 
Sundays, and to read good books in the 
intervals of leiſure throughout the week. 
They will require them to keep good hours, 
and they will endeavour to know the cha- 
raQters of the company with which their 

dependants 
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f dependants aſſociate; forbidding the RG 


of every improper connexion immediately on 


its commencement. This care, which is no 


more than their duty abſotutely requires, will 
prevent evils innumerable, and miſery in- 
conceivable. Induſtry, honeſty, and ſobriety; 
will, in conſequence of it, adorn and enrich : 


the mercantile walks of life. 


But I proceed to conſider Maſters in \ another | 


relation ; 3 that which they bear to menial_ 


ſervants. The menial ſervants of a family 


| have been kindly called humble friends. If 


they are faithful, they are often the moſt 


| | beneficial friends whom a man can poſſeſs. 
But however they behave, it is certainly in- 


cumbent on Maſters. to exert themſelves in 
preventing that evil, of which they are the 
firſt to feel the effects, and to complain. Pu- 
niſhment avails but little in a country where 
flavery is not tolerated. If the Maſter and 


| ſervant diſagree, on whatever ſide the fault may 


lie, a ſeparation commonly takes place, and 


there the matter terminates ; but where pu- 


niſhment fails, prevention may ſucceed, 


In the firſt place, it ſhould be an inyiolable 


rule in reputable families, never to admit 


' a menial ſervant, without an oral character 
from the e family. Characters are 


4 indeed 
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eaution and ſtrictneſs of inquiry. | 
When once a ſervant is admitted with a 
good character, let due attention be paid by 
the Maſter to its preſervation. - Let him not 
open his mouth ſolely for reproof and im- 
perious command, but for advice and in- 
ſtruction. Let him obſerve the hours of 
leiſure, not indeed with auſterity, but with 
that friendly vigilance which tends to keep 
the ſervant from the haunts of vice, drunk- 
enneſs, or diſhoneſty ; from the temptations 
to ſin, and the corruption of bad example. 
We ſhall be rewarded by the improvement 
of their principles, and by the conſequent im- 
provement of their behaviour; but if this 
ſhould not happen, we ſhall be rewarded 
by the conſciouſneſs of having done a moſt 
important duty; moſt important to many 
of our fellow - creatures in ſubordinate ſitua- 
tions, who have no inſtructors but ourſelves; 
and moſt important to ſociety at large, the 
welfare of which muſt always be much af- 
| fected by the morals and behaviour of the 
inferior claſſes. _ 

Is there any one who will deny, that the 
care of Maſters, which I have recommend- 
* would contribute greatly to prevent theſt, 

| robbery, 
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be able to prevent great miſchief; and let it 
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robbery, and all thoſe ctimes which diſgrace hu- 
man nature, and injure the community? Maſ- 


ters have it more in their power than magiſ= 
trates, to mend the police, and correct the pro- 
fligacy of any country. As good eitizens, 
therefore, no leſs than as good Chriſtians, thoſe 


Maſters of families will deſerve high approba- 

tion, who labour to prevent that evil among 
their ſervants, which, though it may be pu- 
niſhed, cannot be committed without ——— 
| . ſocial, and public miſery. 


The prevention of evil, though an object 


worthy the attention of the wiſeſt and beſt 
of men, is comparatively eaſy. It is ſaid of 


ſtrife, that it is as ꝛcben one letteth out water. 
The ſame may be faid of all evil. At firſt 
it may be ſtopped in its progreſs without im- 
portant or incurable miſchief, and with little 
difficulty ; but let it once take'its own violent 
courſe, and like the inundation over the 


meadows, it cannot be reduced to its channel, 


till it ſhall ' have overwhelmed many a fair 
flower, and ſwept away the corn that laughed 
in the vallies, and the vine and ove! trees 


has promiſed abundance. 


'A' thouſand occaſions occur, by which "BR 
wan, with very little exertion or trouble, may 


be 
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be remembered as a maxim, that wlienever it 
is in a man's power, it is at the ſame time his 
duty. Let not indolence prevail on any man to 
neglect this duty, for he can in no reſpect be 
active to ſo good a. purpoſe; and let not any 
one preſume to ſay, It is not my buſineſs, and 
why ſhould I interfere? but let him recollect, 
that there is a great difference between the in- 
' terference of a buſy-body, and of a Chriſtian 
actuated by pure benevolence. | The one is in- 
fluenced by ſelfiſh motives, and the gratifica- 
tion of his own curioſity; the other acts from 
humanity, and a ſenſe of his a a fol- 
lower of Jeſus Chriſt. | 
But while we endeavour to orevent: evil 
in others, we muſt keep a conſtant eye over 
ourſelves, to prevent our own corruption. 
Many and great are the miſeries of life into 
which they fall, who are not upon their guard 
to watch the beginnings of evil, and to check 
the firſt tendencies to deviation from virtue, 
To gain wiſdom by experience of the 
and penalties of folly, is a coſtly puythaſe. 
How much better to prevent the wound from 
feſtering, than, after ſuffering much anguiſh, 
to find at laſt a tardy cure A 
But as we are weak, and, after: our beſt 
Endeavour, unable of ourſelves to belp our- 
X ſelres, 
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. *ſelves, let us never omit to ſeek aſſiſtance 5 

f him who has taught us to ſupplicate him 
daily for delivetance from evil. And he can 
deliver. His grace, his preventing grace, will 

be a ſhield againſt all the fiery darts of the 

wicked one. In his e our weakneſs 

..- tall triumph! wid: 

= God is able to foreſee 3 in their 
__ caules;. to ſee evil likely to become the fruit, 
while the bloſſom appears to us goodly, and 

worthy to be cheriſhed with all our care. To 

him, then, let us have recourſe for guidance 

aud ſupport, as we ſojourn here in the pil- 
grimage of life. We muſt do our utmoſt for 
burſelves, but after all depend upon him. 

His hand acting in ſecret, like the magnetic 
influence on che needle, ſhall guide the feet 

of the faithful into the paths of peace. His 

hand unſeen, like the repellerit power of elec- 

tricity, ſhall turn away many a dart dipt in 

poiſon, and pointed at our vitals. He ſhall 

guard us from the peſtilence that walketh at 
midnight, and from the arrow that flieth at 

noon- day. To him, then, let us fly for ſue- 

cour; duly remembering to be thankful for 

the many deliverances from evil unknown, 
and dangers unſuſpected, which every one 

By uu. aſſembled has 885 experienced; 
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though peradventure at the time unconſcious 
of the mercy. O let us all join in one voice 
of gratitude, and ſay, Bleſſed be the Lord God 
of Iſrael, who hath preſerved us to this day, and 
enabled us to meet in his preſence, as at this 
time ; and bleſſed be the means of grace, which 
be has now and often afforded us; and bleſſed 
be his Providence, who has not led us into 
temptation' without a way to eſcape ; and who, 
in inſtances more in number than tongue can tell, 

has delivered us from the evil in which our 
own folly and wickedneſs would have involved 
ws for ever ! | 
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Janzmian, it. 13. 


Men forſake the Fruntain: of Boie water, and 
be them out cifterns, broken ciſterns, that 


can hold no water. | ' 


| 


I. is true, that every rational creature poſ- 
ſeſſes a right to judge for himſelf in every 
thing which concerns the choice of his princi- 
ples, either in religion or morality; but it is alſo 
true, that every one is by no means qualified 
to exerciſe this right, without inſtruction and 
advice. Many want natural abilities, to form 
a ſafe judgment in affairs of importance; and 
many are not ſufficiently furniſhed with the 
obſervations of experience. But it is ob- 
ſervable, that when the choice is once made, 


however weakly or ignorantly, and to what- 
| ever 
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ever evil it may lead, it is uſually retained with 


a degree of perſeverance, which "ou be juſtly | 


termed invincible obſtinacy. 
It is then of great eres to direct 
men rightly. in fixing their choice. This is 
not difficult. Every one can point out the 
broad path of the national religion, and of 
the morality derivable from revelation. The 
difficulty conſiſts, in perſuading men to walk 
in the right way, without deviating into error. 
A thouſand temptations in the external world, 
a thouſand. internal paſſions and infirmities, 
unite. their force, to allure and drive men 
from the ſtraight path, into the ee 
obliquities of error. 
In infancy, ſome care is commonly be- 
ſtowed to inculcate good principles. The 
catechiſm is taught, and the Bible read. This 
early inſtruction yields, after the boyiſh age, 
to the purſuit of ſuch accompliſhments as 
contribute to adorn the mind, or furniſh it - 
with lucrative ſcience, 'The youth ſteps out 
into the world, and before he has quite en- 
tered it, his ears are addreſſed by a'charmer, 
to whoſe voice it is difficult not to liſten with 
delight. Pleaſure, which, during the period 
of tutelage, engaged only a part of her vo- 
md 8 attention, now uſurps the whole of it. 
X 3 | The 
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2 


The impreſſions favourable to virtue, which 


were formed in early infancy, are ſoon ob- 


literated. Happineſs is ſought in habitual in- 


temperance. She is ſought there; but ſhe 


cannot be found. The purſuit is attended with 
many ſevere loſſes and great inconveniencies. 
With difficulty the votary is convinced, that he 


has been ſacrificing coſtly ſacrifices on the altar 


of a deity, who can never reward him with, 


what alone can ſatisfy _ ſubſtantial and 
durable felicity. 


He next aſſumes a PIPER TY 4 re- 


ſolves to compenſate the diſappointment he 


lately incurred in the eager purſuit of pleaſure, 
by purſuing, with equal ardour, riches and 


honours. He makes connexions conducive 
to his intereſt. He is anxious to pleaſe the 


great and powerful. He attends the levee 
with more devotion than the church. Per- 


haps, indeed, he attends not the church at all; 


but not being able to find time enough in ſix 
days for the multiplicity of his buſineſs, he 
ſpends the day appropriated to God, in the 
ſervice of Mammon. 

God, whom he neglects, Fella TY pur- 
poſes; for what can he mean, but to be 
happy in conſequence of his accumulation ? 


92 does * happineſs increaſe with his 


11 riches ? 
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riches ?| Is he more tranquil, contented, re- 
ſigned ? On the contrary, it has been the ob- 
ſervation of the beſt moraliſts, that the love 
of riches increaſes with the poſſeſſion of them; 
and as the love of riches increaſes, ſo alſo 
infallibly increaſe the cares and anxieties of 
life. Contentment is by no means the con- 

ſequence of opulence. Riches are heaped 
up, and he who labours for them knows not 
who ſhall enjoy them. He cannot enjoy 
them bimſelf, ſo as to be ſatisfied with them, 
ſo as to ſay to himſelf with entire conviction, 
Jam now completely happy; all my deſires 
are accompliſhed, and I have not a want un- 
ſupplied. On the contrary, he is ready, after 
all his labour and ſucceſs, to lament with the 
wiſe. man, that all is vanity, 

It is exactly ſo with honours, titles, exited 
rank, and civil pre-eminence. They appear 
with alluring colours at a diſtance. , They 
excite induſtry, and are ſo far beneficial to 
ſociety ; but, to their poſſeſſors, they are 
ſeldom the ſources of entire ſatisfaction. To 
experience let the appeal be made. Who more 
eager after trifling amuſements to paſs away 
the time, than the rich and great, the titled . 
rulers of kingdoms and empires? Something 
ts ſtill wanted in the moſt proſperous ſtate 

Lal 62% and 
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and elevated rank, on which the aide can 
reſt with ſitm reliance. Religion only can 
ſupply the defect; yet the attention is at- 
tracted, and the affe tense engaged by the 
idols of the world. The day of conſideration 
1 poſiponed from time to time, till death 
arrives, | and prevents the poſſibility of it. 
But the votary of this world ſeldom departs 
from it, without giving a death · bed teſti- 
mony in favour of religion. Reluctant as he 
was, in the ſeaſon of health and vigour, to ac- 
| knowledge the: vanity of riches and honours, 
he at laſt confeſſes, in the anguiſh of his heart, 
. | that his prudence has been folly, and that, in 
the multitude of his cares, he has neglected 
the one thing needful, that which reconciles 
a man to himſelf, and ſpeaks peace to his 
n ſoul, his duty 10 his God. | 
But let not the obſervations of the 3 5 | 
be confined to men of the world only. Men 
of letters, men of refined and cultivated intel- 
les, thoſe who ſeem to be wiſer than others, 
and who frequently look down with contempt... 
on the vulgar, are no leſs remote from the 
happineſs which they purſue, when they ſeek 


it independently of God. Too many are 


found in the walks of ſcience, who have turned 


their backs upon the temple; too many fol- 


low the leaders of ſome modern ſect, who have 
turned 
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turned with ſcorn from jeſus Chriſt. Their 
looks and demeanour are proud, but what do 
they poſſeſs which can juſtly entitle them to 
_ own veneration ? They know more than 
ſome others of human arts and fciences, and 
of languages; but they are ſtrangers to the wiſe 
dom which/is from above, and leads unto alvgs 

tion. Their pride, which breaks out in 
thing they write, is a proof of their infirmity; 
and there are many inſtances on record to 
prove, that the infidel writers have been often 
the ſlaves of paſſions very degrading, and upon 
the whole more miſerable, than thoſe humble 
- mortals whom they contemned becauſe 1 

ealightened by the rays of ſcience. 
What then ſhall be ſaid ? Are not Medals 
riches, honour, and knowledge, good and de- 
firable? If not, we may well aſk, in the 
words of the Pſalter, Who will /ſhew us any 
good? I anſwer, That they are all deſirable ; 
and all to be conſidered as the bleſſings of 
a benignant Providence, when they are poſ- 
ſeſſed according to what they are, as ſubor- 
dinate to the things which pertain to our 
ſpiritual nature, to the mind, the ſeat of all 
happineſs; to the ſoul, the ſurviving, eſſential 
principle of 'man, whoſe eternal ſtate is to be 
determined by his temporal behaviour. But 

| among 
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among thoſe ho are convinced that a truſt 
in the world and its idols. muſt be fallacious, 
many. are reſolved to rely on the dictates of 
their own reaſon. - They exalt this power of 
the mind, to the rank of .infallibility, | They 
will underſtand and acknowledge nothing in 
religion, which they cannot ſubmit. to the de- 
ciſions of reaſon. Of theſe men it may juſtly 
be faid, that they for/ake the fountains of living 
 quater, and her them out cifterns, broken 0988 
which can hold no water.. 
If reaſon were ſufficient for man's tk: 
neſs, why was revelation added? If reaſon 
pere able to diſcover man's chief good, and the 
means of obtaining it, why did the heathens 
fail in their reſeſrches ? Many among them 
are acknowledged to have poſſeſſed reaſon in 
ſingular perfection. Where is the Chriſtian 
who can boaſt of this faculty ſuperior to that 
of an Ariſtotle, or a Socrates? Yet, their rea- 
ſon, ſtrong by nature, and confirmed by 
diſcipline, could not diſcover the important 
truths which Chriſtianity reveals, Is every 
part of the Scriptures amenable to reaſon ? 
What ſhall we ſay of the temptation of our 
Saviour, of the demoniacs, the gift of tongues, 
and all the miracles ?- If reaſon, mere human 


omen; is to determine on the credibility of 
| theſe, 
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theſe, ſhe will haughtily reject it. She will 


perhaps reject the doctrine of the Trinity, of 


grace, of the ſupernatural influence of the 
Holy Spirit on the mind of man; and other 
doctrines eſſential in Chriſtianity. She will, 
I fear, reje Chriſtianity itſelf, if not in word, 
yet in deed; for Chriſtianity, if not contrary 
to, is above, human reaſon, and cannot be 
completely underſtood or explained by its 
ſtrongeſt exertions. 

It is the pride of man, which leads him to 
place an implicit confidence in his reaſon. 
He admires his own faculties too much ; for, 
admirable as they are, they are yet found to 
be weak and fallible in almoſt every ſubject 


- which they contemplate. How eaſily is the 


acuteſt man deceived in the ordinary com- 
merce of life; and how fooliſh is it, upon dif- 
ficult ſubjects, to confide entirely in a guide, 
who is often miſled by falſe lights, and 
prone to ſtumble even in the road of com- 
mon ſenſe? | 

But upon what can we rely, you will aſk, 
if not upon our reaſon? I anſwer, upon reve- 
lation. Submit your reaſon in ſpiritual matters 
to the ſpiritual guidance of the goſpel. Leave 


the dry and broken ciſterns, and haſten to the 


fountain of living water. TEE, 
But 
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But no; you will examine more cloſely, 
before you ſurrender that on which you 
plume yourſelf, as the ſovereign judge of all 
things in heaven and on earth. You will read 
the modern ſceptics, whom fame has intro- 
duced to your notice. You find ſome ele- 
gant writer, who has poliſhed his language 
in the ſchools of the claſſics, - and whoſe 
pages pleaſe your taſte and imagination. He 
is one of thoſe who idolizes his own intellec- 
- _tual abilities, ſcorns to think as his anceſtors 
and his neighbours have thought, and boldly 
comes forward into the world, not only a 
profeſſor, but a teacher, of infidelity. His 
fine ſtyle, his * arguments, his lively wit 
ſeduce you, charm you, and lead you into 
captivity. Adieu to him who was born in 
Bethlehem ! you have found a teacher on the 
| borders of Switzerland, among the wits of 
France! You triumph in your choice, and 
think yourſelf ſuperior to the dull mortals 
who contentedly travel in the beaten road of 
a national religion. Your taſte is pleaſed, 
and your judgment bribed into the ſervice 
of your inclination. In the day of health 

and proſperity, you may not perhaps diſco- 
ver, that the ciſterns, to which you have re- 
| courſe for water, are * and broken: but 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe yourſelf reduced to- adverſity, fick, 
in priſon, naked, hungry; which of the in- 


fidel wits and philoſophers can afford you 
comfort under your ſufferings, or teach ou 


to bear them with the hope of a recompence in 
future? Which of them can afford you juſt 
reaſon to believe, that God will pour his 
ſpirit upon your heart, and give it that peace 
which the world cannot give? Alas! your 
gay and haughty guides have nothing | for 
you in adverſity. They would paſs by you, 
like the unfeeling prieſt recorded in the go- 
ſpel. They courted fame, and adored the 
world, riches, honours, titles, rank, and 
power. Their books are to flatter 
men of the world, men who poſſeſs a great 
ſhare' of the world, and men who love the 
world and themſelves with a ſhort- ſighted 
indeed, but, at the lame time, an rat: 
predilection. | | 
| As far as they, or their books, — 
you may live in miſery, and die in deſpair. 


They have not a drop of water to refreſh 
you, when you are faint and weary. 
Turn from them then with , contempt, or 
rather with pity; and liſten to the friendly - 
voice, which ſays, Come to me, all ye that. 

_ and are heavy _ and I will re- 


i... 2 
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freſh ou. Return from your tediorfs journey 


over deſerts and ſandy wilds, thirſty, forlorn 


waſtes; turn to the green paſtures, to cool- 


- ing ſtreams, to lands flowing with milk and 


honey. When you come to Chriſt from the 


vanities of the world and Human reaſon, 
vou may exclaim with exultation, like the 


philoſopher of antiquity, I have found! I 


have found! In traverſing the ocean of life, 


man, like the mariner's bark, muſt have an 
anchor capable of holding him ſecurely on the 


troubled waters, and that anchor is Jeſus Chriſt. 


The goſpel is the fountain of living water; 


a copious fountain which can never be ex- 


hauſted, and the, goodneſs of God invites all 


men to come and drink of it. What folly 
then in man to turn away from it, and to 


ſeek refreſhment at the broken ciſtern! 
Te ſheep, who have gone aſtray, who toil 


and weary yourſelves in a barren and dry 


lind, where no water is, or where the little 
you find will ſoon be dried up, liſten to the 
voice of -your friendly ſhepherd. Come into 


te fold while it is open to receive you. 


You, may delay till the day is far ſpent, __ 


en prevent your entrance. 


But the preacher may cry aloud and ie 


5 _ while the buſy croud, engaged in the 


we concerns 
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concerns of pleaſure and faſhionable amuſe- 
ment, cannot find time to lend an ear. 
„ Our time,“ ſay they, © paſſes away ſmooth- 
1% ly in the midſt of our avocations, and 
„ e chuſe not to be interrupted by the 
“ ſolemn addreſſes of the preacher. Gravity 
and ſolemnity would ſpread a cloud over 
the brightneſs of our horizon. They are 
« moſt unfaſhionable in | themſelves, wn | 
they lead to all that is ſad and gloomy.” 

Deplorable miſtake! True religion is of a 
| moſt cheerful and engaging aſpect. She in- 
terrupts no innocent pleaſure; on the con- 
trary, ſhe ſweetens the temper, and gives a 
ſettled calmneſs and compgſure of ſpirits, 
moſt friendly to the pleaſurable enjoyment of 
ſocial intercourſe. O taſte the waters of this 
living fountain! They are not only {ſweet 
themſelves, but, like the delicious produce of 
the Indian eane, communicate an agreeable 
flavour to the whole beverage 1 into which n 
are infuſed. 0 

When one e e 0 8 an 
or enters the forum where merchants aſſer- 
ble, what grave and anxious countenances! 
and let the countenance ſpeak, for it is an 
honeſt index to the heart. Does the counte- 
nance even of the rich, the honourable, the 
Wild. ſucceſsful, 
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ſucceſsful, expreſs contentment; and happi - 
neſs? The wrinkles in the brow, and the fur- 
rows in the cheek, ſpeak another language. 
Yet the men who exhibit them, plead in ex- 
cuſe for neglecting religion, that they are 

happy already in their poſſeſſions, and can- 
not ſacrifice their enjoyments to the doctrines 
of the melancholy religioniſt. Their heart 

is with their treaſure; but they will one day 
find, that a miſer's cheſt is like the broken 
ciſtern in the text, incapable of affording 

comfort in the hour when riches ſhall appear 
of no more value than the duſt out of which 

they were originally dug by the miner. One 
pious, one charitable action, will then be 
preferred, to all the wealth which the moſt 
ſacceſsful adventurer ever TON n Gol- 
'conda or Peru. | 

But is merchandize to baſk: . Abele 
ments to be forbidden? Is philoſophy to re- 
main uncultivated? Are we to ſpend our 
time in uſeleſs indolence, in order to be 
pious? I have on a former occaſion anſwered 
thoſe queſtions. - You are right, in purſuing 
the uſeful employments of civilized life; and 
in relaxing from your ſocial labours by inno- 

cent amuſements; only let them not engroſs 
| rs whole artention... Seek not that in them 

8 5 | which 
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which you muſt ever ſeek in vain, your chief 
good. Acquieſce not in them; but look up 
to God, the giver of them, for the ſolid hap- 


pineſs which alone can ſatisfy your craving 


heart, your aſpiring nature. | 

And what 1s there that either he can beſtow, 
or we expect, more than eaſe, abundance, 
health, and fame? Great bleſſings as theſe 
are, he has ſomething in ſtore infinitely more 


' deſirable. It is the emanation of himſelf 3 


his holy ſpirit, a heavenly influence, ſtream- 
ing like the electrical fluid, inviſible, yet 
pervading, the inmoſt receſſes, exalting our 
nature, and aſſimilating it with the divine: a» 
living water of efficacy, to purify and exalt 
our hearts above all that men of the world 
are able to conceive. In poverty, .it maketh 
rich indeed; and in riches it gives a ſancti- 
fication, which renders riches the means of 


happineſs to their poſſeſſor, and to all who 


are in the reach of his beneficence. 

And what, you aſk, is to be done, in order 
to ſecure this ineſtimable gift? J aſk in return, 
Do you indeed deſire it? are you as anxious, as 
earneſt, as ſincere in deſiring it, as you were 
in the purſuit of worldly objects? If you 
are, fear not. The ſprings of the living water 
ſhall bubble up hefore you ; even the rock in 
thewilderneſs ſhall guſh with plenteous ſtreams, 
þ My 
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Muy underſtanding, you ſay, is convinced 
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of the value of God's grace; but my affec- 
tions are not yet warmed with a devout de- 
fire of obtaining it, and how ſhall I catch the 


_ pious flame? I anſwer, in the ſcriptural pre- 


cept, Pray without ceaſing. Never lie down 


on your pillow, nor riſe from it, without a 


fervent prayer to him who has given you 
ſafety by day, and repoſe in the night ſeaſon ; 
to him in whom you live and move: nor go 
forth to your labour without a pious ejacu- 
lation. 

You will than at ſome favourable moment, 


feel the delight of devotion. Your heart 


will be warmed with that fervour, which 


will render prayer acceptable at the throne 


of mercy. All your thoughts and actions 
will be ſanQtified, the temple of the Holy 
Ghoſt will be prepared for his reception ; and 


doubt not, but he will come in bleſſed influ- 
_ ence from the Father, as light iſſues from 


the ſun. 
Though we are not - ſufficient of ourſelves 


to do any thing, yet our ſufhciency from 


God will enable us to do all that is neceſſary 


to ſalvation. No man, ſays our Saviour, can 


come to me unleſs the Father draw bim; 
and without me ye can do nothing. 'Tu 


God, 
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God, ſays St. Paul, that worketh in you to will 
and to do. | | 

With all humility then, yet with firm faith 
and aſpiring hope, let us approach the holy 
Trinity, the living fountain of all knowledge, 
comfort, and happineſs, henceforth fully re- 
ſolved to forſake the broken ciſterns, hewn out 
by our vanity and pride, which can hold no 
water. Pour down upon us, O Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, the refreſhing ſtreams of 
the waters of comfort; and grant that we 
may never forſake them to drink at our own 
ſcanty and fragile reſervoirs! O give us the 
water and the bread of life, and grace to thirſt 
and hunger after them, with more eagerneſs 
than after the food which periſheth! And 
grant that our ſpiritual life may be nouriſhed 
by this heavenly food, till it ſhall have ar- 
rived at ſuch a ſtate of maturity, as ſhall in- 
duce thee tojudge us worthy of being admitted 
to thy preſence. + 


* 
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"SERMON. XY... 
The Pripe of human LEARNING and 
| falſe PHILOSOPHY, a great Obſtacle to the 
Reception of CHRISTIANITY. 
| * 1 


ö 2 


I | CORINTHIANS, lil. 18, 19, 20. 


Let no man deceive himſel lf. i any man 
among you ſeemeth to be wiſe in this world, 
let him became a fool, that he may be wiſe. 
For the wiſdom of this world is fooliſhneſs 
- 4awith God. For it is written, he taketh ibe 

 aviſe in their own craftineſs. 


And again, the Lord knoweth the thoughts of 
the wiſe that they are vain. 


* purport of the paſſage which I have 

Juſt recited, appears, on a ſuperficial 
view, to militate againſt thoſe profound acqui- 
ſitions and polite accompliſhments of human 
learning, at which the moſt generous and en- 


lightened of the human race have eſteemed 
| | * I 
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it an honour to aſpire. Unfortunate. indeed 
is our condition, if, after all the labours of 
a comprehenſive education, we have accu- 
mulated a load of learning, which ſerves but 
to augment. our folly, and to render us leſs 
acceptable in the eye of our heavenly Father, 
than he whoſe ſituation, or whoſe. culpable. 
neglect, has retained him in a ſtate of the 
groſſeſt ignorance, If thus we are to inter- 
pret the paſſage, farewell all the ſweets. of 
knowledge, the ſublime contemplations of 
truth, moral, phyſical, and religious; and. 
welcome the narrowneſs, the rudeneſs, the 
barbarity of the ſavage. 

But we learn, both from reaſon and from 
the ſcriptures, to entertain worthier ideas of 
the Deity, than are compatible with the divine 
Prohibition of human learning. He whoſe 
eſſence is ſpirit, cannot but be pleaſed with 
the improvements of his creatures in all ſpi- 
ritual excellence. We may reſt aſſured, that 
it is not learning, but the abuſe, and the pride 
of learning, which appear thus contemptible 
in the ſight of that omniſcient Being, to whom 
all our improvements are but as the ele- 
mentary acquiſitions of childhood. 

It is indeed a melancholy truth, that 
in many of the profeſſors of learning, who 
* have 
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have acquired. a conſiderable ſhare of that 
little which is given to man to know, the 
pride and the abuſe of learning have been 
remnatkably conſpicuous. But it is at the 
fame 'time true, thar this, and all other 
Chriſtian. countries, can exhibit a much more 
numerous train of learned men, who have 
moſt illuſtriouſly diſplayed their talents and 
attainments in the ſervice of mankind, and 
in the glory of the goſpel. Philoſophy has 
been taught to ſerve with an amiable humility 
at the altar of the Chriſtian church, and learn- 
ing has deemed herfelf moſt honoured, when 


ſhe has been permitted to miniſter, as the 
handmaid of religion. 


But ſince both learning and philoſophy 
have too often rebelled againſt the autho- 
rity, which ought always to control them, 
and have erected themſelves into judges and 

arbiters of that religion, to which they ought 
to be fubſervient, it becomes expedient to 
check their preſumption, and obviate its con- 
ſequences. The following remarks are there- 
fore addreſſed to all thoſe, who, in the courſe 
of their reading and reflection, involve them- 
ſelves in ſuch metaphyfical, or other inveſti- 
gations, as allore.them to an exceſſive ad- 
miration of their own powers, and to a 
| contempt 


* 
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contempt of the lovely, though ſimple fyſtem 
of Chriſtian morality. 

It is too evident to require demonſtra- 
tion, that a great number of ſcholars are pre- 
vented from forming an idea of Chriſtianity, 
by an early and irrational prepoſſeſhon againſt 
it. They have been uſed, in the purſuit of 
polite learning, to the peruſal of authors 
who have adorned their errors with the 
graces of an artificial ſtyle, and a gloſſy ex- 
preſſion. They have felt the beauties of a 
Cicero, and a Xenophon; of a Plato, a 
Homer, and a Virgil. When they take up 
the New Teſtament, they find not thoſe 
flowers, to the ſelection of which they had 


hitherto devoted their time and attention. 
Their claſſical taſte is diſguſted. They cloſe 


the volume, or if they proceed with this pre- 


Judice againſt it, diſcover nothing in it but 


deformity. Inclined to doubt the authenticity 


of a book, which recommgnds not itſelf by 
thoſe charms which they have uſually admired, 


they eagerly peruſe ſuch authors as have ex- 


erted their ingenuity in exploding the revela- 


tion of Jeſus Chriſt. In theſe they commonly 
diſcover thoſe external graces which they 
love, but which are too often miſapplied both 
in life and in learning. 


, © They 
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They now no longer trouble themſelves 
to inveſtigate the original ſcriptures. They 
have found a philoſopher, as they are pleaſed 
to name him, who writes much more politely 
than the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles. They read, 
mark, and digeſt him. Their own. ſtudies 
take a predominant tinge from the channel 
in which they have flowed. From diſciples 
of infidelity, they gradually become maſters ; 
and whether they give utterance to their opi- 
nions by converſation or by writing, they 
.endeavour to inform their fellow-creatures in 
thoſe truths, which they flatter themſelves 
they have been ſo ſagacious as to diſcover. 
But let them remember the prophecy of St. 
Peter, and tremble. There ſhall be falſe 
teachers among you, who privily ſhall bring 
in damnable hereſies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them, and bring pan 1 
_ feift agſtructiurn. 

Io whatever eminence they arrive in the 
; ſubools, they Rill retain their original prepoſ- 
ſeſſion againſt the, Chriſtian religion. They 
.cultivate the ſcience: of nature, and in the 
ſublime diſcoveries - of a Newton, they find 
many things which appear to be irrecon- 
eilable with the doctrines of Moſes and Jeſus 


Chriſt. They are eee elevated in 
their 


— 
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their own imaginations, and look down with 
contempt on all who willingly e in 
the ſcriptural hiſtory. 
Thus every ſtep in their progreſs” is an 
advance to infidelity, Neither can it be ſaid, 
that they adopt vatural religion, as they diſ- 
card revealed ; for they are frequently found 
to be no leſs keis in their principles, than 
in their faith. Few have written againſt 
Chriſtianity, who have not at the ſame time 
diſcovered ſymptoms of a corrupt heart, and 
a vicious inclination. It has indeed been ſaid, 
with great appearance of probability, that 
men then only labour to explode Chriſtianity, 
when their conſciences inform them that 
they cannot endure the conſequences of its 
truth. Recollect the moſt celebrated names 
among the patrons of infidelity, and you will 
diſcover, that they have at the ſame time 
been the patrons of immorality; ſo that when 
they relinquiſhed the Chriſtian, they in reality 
forſook all religion. But he who renounces 
natural religion, the evidences of which are 
no leſs luminous than the ſun, can be a profi- 
cient in no other kind of wiſdom, than that 
which is ſtyled in ſeripture, folly. 

It is folly, it is vanity and wickedneſs, 


which leads the greater part of infidel writers 
| to 
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to avow their ſingular opinions. They boaſt 
indeed of benevolence, and aſſert that 
their love of truth and regard for mankind, 
Vill not ſuffer them to withhold that light 
which their genius has diſcovered. But if 
they were really actuated by benevolence, 
they would ſuffer mankind to be happy, even 
in their miſtake; for they cannot but obſerve, 
that many derive the beſt and chief comfort of 
their lives from the belief of Chriſtianity, and 


from the offices of religion. They would con- 


ſine the diſcovery within their own boſoms. 
Their benevolence would place a watch over 
their words and writings, leſt any doctrine 
ſhould tranſpire ſubverſive of the peace which 
ſooths the boſom of their leſs enlightened 
neighbour. But the truth is, they pant for 
fame. They are uneaſy, till they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed. They have heard of many ſcep- 
_ tical writers who are applauded as prodigies 
of wit, and ſublime philoſophers. They are 
flattered with the idea of becoming the leaders 
of a ſet; and in order to arrive at that ho- 
nour, either revive ſome antiquated objection, 
or invent a, new one. They aſſociate only 
with men of ſimilar opinions, and read only 
writings of the ſame kind as their own; ſo 
that at laſt they ſeriouſly maintain thoſe tenets, 
- which 
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which they at firſt adopted without exami- 
nation, and ſolely with a deſign to procure 
diſtinQion. Their lives are ufually uneaſy, 
and ſuch as muſt naturally be occafioned 
by bad principles and irrational conduct. 
Who can wonder that they are furrounded 
with clouds, when they have voluntarily ex- 
_ tinguiſhed horn, that bright luminary, which 
is able to irradiate the darkeſt ſcenes of hu- 
man life? Who can wonder that the veſlel is 
toſſed from fide to fide, when they have vo- 
luntarily cut away the anchor? 

Such wiſdom is extreme folly: and I ſhall 
employ the remaining part of the diſcourſe ; 
firſt, in difſuading ſcholars from incurring 
it; and ſecondly, in exhorting readers to 
avoid the books in which it el 
abounds. 

Whoever has devoted his life to letters, 
ſhould reſolve, to let the fruits of his ſtudies 
redound to the happineſs of mankind. Let 
it not be his firſt obje& to gratify his own 
pride. If he is actuated by ſo mean a mo- 
tive, he will ſoon affect ſingularity. He 
muſt oppoſe opinions already received. He 
muſt alarm by novelty. In the great mul- 
titude which compoſe the vulgar herd, he 
will ſcarcely fail of gaining proſelytes; for no 
| abſurdity 


/ 
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abſurdity of doctrine was ever yet produced, 
which did not find its patrons. Applauſe 
will lead him ſtill farther in the path of 
error; and his own, wretchedneſs will pro- 
dably be aggravated by the efforts which he 
has diabolically made to lead others into fin 
and miſery. _ 

He ſhould, at an early period of his pro- 
greſs, convince himſelf of the infirmity of 
the human underſtanding in its higheſt ſtate 
of 1 improvement. He ſhould remember, that 
nature is ſo ſparing in her gifts, that when 
| the. imparts a remarkable ſhare of excellence 
in one kind, ſhe uſually leaves ſome defect 
in another. He who. poſſeſſes a ſubtle un- 
derſtanding, capable of metaphyſical reſearch, 
may poſſibly be leſs ſuſceptible of the warmer 
and ſocial affections; leſs endowed with 


ſuch ſenſibility as leads to religious devotion. 


He is therefore by no means a competent 
judge of ſubjects in which the religion of 
the multitude is intereſted, His lucubrations 
may be adapted to the taſte of a few conge- 
nial ſtudents, who mix not in the concerns 
of vulgar life, and are unconnected by the 
endearing tief of fathers, huſbands, and ſu- 
perintendants of families, But he enters 
not into the feelings of the majority of man- 
- kind; 
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kind; and indeed he poſſeſſes them not. 
This conſtitutes his defect. Happy it would 
be if he knew it, and preſumed not to in- 
terpoſe in ſubjects addreſſed more immediately 
to ſuch powers of perception as he poſleſles, 
only in a ſubordinate degree, But beſides his 
natural defects, even the real excellence on 
which the ſtudent juſtly prides himſelf, is 
ſubje& to fluctuation. It has all that imper- 
fection which characteriſes humanity, and 
which ought to prevent every man who is 
really wiſe, from pronouncing with abſo- 
lute certainty on ſpiritual ſubjects of import- . 
ance. The acuteſt ſight ſees but little, com- 
pared with that which it ſees not. 

It becomes every one therefore, whoſe 
wiſdom is not folly, to entertain a diffidence f 
of his abilities on things elevated above hu- 
man reaſon: though fame may reſound 
his praiſe, and though he is conſcious that 
he has made great improvements, yet ſhould 
he diſtruſt his ſtrength when he employs it 
in examining thoſe religious ſyſtems in which 
mankind have agreed to think themſelves 
greatly intereſted. Let him confidently con- 
tend with man, if neceſſary, ,but let him 
dread a conflict with the Almighty. : 

It is indeed obſervable, that the inferior 
pretenders to philoſophy have been chiefly 
9 concerned 
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concerned in ſupporting the cauſe of infide- 
lity. Of whom does this country boaſt herſelf 
in the philoſophical department? To whom 


is the indebted, that all Europe honours her 


for the production of the greateſt philoſo- 
phers whom modern ages have ſeen. To 
| a Newton, Locke. Yet theſe men were 
ſo far from diſbelieving Chriſtianity, or even 
entertaining doubts of it, that they not only 
conformed their private principles and actions 
to its precepts, but publicly defended it in 
their admirable writings. How ſolicitous 
-was one of the fineſt authors and beſt wits 
and humoriſts of this country, to advance the 
progreſs, and diſplay the beauties, of Chriſti- 
anity? I mean the excellent Addiſon; who, 
with every talent requiſite - for the | gayer 
ſpecies of eſſays, never ſeemed to compoſe 
with ſo much alacrity, as when he was re- 
commending the great duties of our holy 
religion. 
That great abilities are modeſt, is well 
known to all who underſtand human nature, 
What wiſe man gives credit to boaſtful pre- 
tenders, in any department ? In medicine, they 
are ignorantempirics; in war, boaſtful cowards; 
in ſcience, conceited ſeioliſts. Experience will 
Py prove, that they who oſtentatiouſſy 
diſplay 


* 
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diſplay their wiſdom, are ſeldom fo well quali- 
fied as thoſe who confeſs themſelves ſenſible - 
of imperfection. We all remember the mo- 
deſty of the wiſeſt man among the heathens; 


who declared, that he knew nothing, while 


all around him were beſtowing upon him the 
willing praiſe of unrivalled. ſuperiority. He 
paid a great reſpe& to the religion of his 
country; and though he often exprefles 
himſelf on the ſubje& of a deity, like one 
who believed the exiſtence of one God only, 
yet he attempts not to explode ſuch po- 
pular errors, as were attended with no ma- 
lignant influence on human happineſs. 

Let me then moſt earneſtly exhort all who 
devote themſelves to a life of learning, to fix 
their religious principles on an immoveable 
baſis, upon their firſt entrance, Let them 
alſo be fully convinced of the weakneſs of 
human nature, the ſmall proficiency in know- 
ledge which the, wiſeſt of men have made, 
and the neceſſity of a ſincere and unaffected 
humility. Let them perſuade themſelves, 
at an early period, that thoſe ſtudies alone 
are worthy of a human creature, and pro- 
duQtive of perſonal happineſs, which aim at 
the accompliſhment of benevolent pur- 
poſes, which add to the comforts, alleviate the 

| 6 evils, 
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evils, of the Praſent life, or ove hope. of 
chew” pre * | 

All, indeed, who devote themſelves to the 
unden of philoſophy, ought to have two 
ends in view; the improvement of them- 
ſelves, and the advancement of general feli- 
eity. Poor and deſpicable are the purſuits 
of him, who ſeeks no other end in his lite- 
rary purſuits, but the gratification of curiofity, 
the acquiſition. of fame, and the promotion 
of his temporal intereſt. The world abounds 
with ignorance; and from ignorance, pro- 
ceeds much of that wickedneſs and miſery, 
which are found to deform and degrade hu- 
man nature, and to — all human enJoy- 
ment. 

The lot of that man is happy and honour- 
able, who is enabled, by his ſucceſsful ſtudies, - 
to hold out a lamp to cheer the gloom, and 
to direct the ſteps of the benighted traveller 
in the journey of life. When intellectual 
improvements are thus directed, they exalt 
the character of their poſſeſſor to the higheſt 
glory. He becomes a bleſſing to his gene- 
ration. He is truly godlike, and there is 
every reaſon to entertain a hope, that he is 
the favourite of that God, whom, at an awful 
diſtance, he endeavours to reſemble. b 

N 9 e But 
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But how unlike is the condition of the athe- 
iſtieal writer, or unbelieving philoſopher! He 
has employed the faculties of mind, which God 
Almighty gave him, in an impious endeavour” 
to exterminate religion. He has performed 
the buſineſs of that evil ſpirit, who is repre- 
ſented as taking delight in the diffuſion of 
miſery. He has fought under the banners 
of Satan againſt the moſt high God; and 
what can we expect as his doom, but that 
he ſhould be condemned to the realms of 
that potentate, whoſe part he has . 
whoſe cauſe he has'promoted? + +1 + 

Can the admiration of a few mortile 
counterbalance the danger of incurring; the 
everlaſting. diſpleaſure of the Lord of heaven 
and earth; of him, who is able to annihilate: 
him in a moment, or to condemn him to 
unutterable and unceaſing torment ? But be 
believes not in ſuch a God, and he fears not 
the danger. He may, indeed, proceed, during * 
the hours of health and proſperity, in the 
career of wickedneſs; but the day will come, 
when, in the anguiſh of his heart, he will 
wiſh to recal thoſe words, and thoſe writ- 
ings, which are now irreyocable. If he 
feel no ſuch remorſe on his death-bed, or 
in the hour of ſickneſs and pain, then is his 
ow Z caſe 
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caſe ſtill more deplorable. Then is there 
every reaſon to fear, that he is utterly aban- 
done dy grace, and de over to the 


1 


8 now, Rr 88 remonſunted with 
ſcholars and writers, on the folly of ſuch 
_ wiſdom as leads them to patronize infidelity, 
it remains to admoniſn readers, of the danger 
of beſtowing attention on writings, however 
Clebrated, however replete with wit and 
ingenuity, which are intended to ridicule and 
revile the religion of Jeſus Chriſt. er 

Very few readers in the common claſſes 
ef: mankind, are able to diſcover the fallacy 
of ſubtle argument. They take up a ſcep- 
tical book, becauſe the name of the author 
is celebrated. They find that he is an un- 
believer, and ſupports his unbelief with 
apparent ingenuity. They underſtand the 
author but partially; but they give him 
credit, where they do not -underſtand, for 
ſound and concluſive argumentation. The 
authority of a name renowned through- 
out the countries 'of Europe, carries them 
away captive, They are defirous of enjoy- 
ing the reputation of wits and philoſophers, 
in the little circle of their companions ; 


and 
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and therefore eagerly adopt the writer's 
opinions, after the moſt ſuperficial examina- 
tion. Their practices muſt keep pace with 
their principles, and thus. are they raſhly in- 
volyed in ſpeculative irreligion and practical 
immorality. | 

Let then the . mankind, thoſe 
in the middle ranks, whoſe education. has 
not been ſuch as may enable them to refute 
errors in philoſophy, reſolve to take the 
ſafeſt ſide, and to avoid, as they would the 
contagion of a peſtilence, the peruſal of ſe- 
ducing books, written to weaken their belief 
in the religion of their country. There are 
books enough in every department of letters, 
to amuſe. and inſtrut an ingenuous mind, 
without having recourſe to the productions of 
ſelf-conceited unbelievers. | | 
Neither ſhould the man of cultivated un- 
derſtanding, the profeſſed ſcholar, devote his 
time and attention to ſuch writings. How- 
ever celebrated they may be, it is no diſgrace- 
ful, but an honourable, defect, to be un- 
acquainted with them. There is danger 
in peruſing them. Wit, and poliſhed lan- 
guage, will diſguiſe the poiſon of ſophiſtry. 
The reader means only to indulge an inno- 


cent curioſity, but 1s at laſt caught in a 
Z 2 ſnare, 
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ſnare, from which it is not eaſy. to eſcape. 
Wickedneſs of all kinds is of an encroach- 


ing nature. It may be juſtly attributed, 


either to the natural corruption of man 
nature, or the operation of evil ſpirits, that 
he who has once trodden in the path that 
leads to deſtruction, cannot withdraw himſelf 
without great difficulty. Many a ſtudent 
bas dated all his ſubſequent miſery, from the 
hour in which he careleſsly took up the vo- 
lume of ſome faſhionable infidel. It is ſafeſt, 
not to inſpect ſuch books at all; but com- 
mon prudence directs, that we ſuſpend the 
indulgence of our curioſity, till our princi- 
ples are fixed, and our judgments mature. 
It happens perverſely, that young men, who 
are leaſt qualified to detect deceit, are the 
moſt inclined to ſtudy thoſe writings in which 
it chiefly abounds. They are recommended 
by faſhion, by novelty, by wit; and almoſt 
every one is of opinion, that he has ſelf- com- 
mand enough, to avoid the Cauger by which 

others might be undone. 
There are certain homely virtues, which 
| refined and ſpeculative philoſophy ſeldom 
mentions; the practice of which, is eſſen- 
ally neceſſary to our comfort. Such are, 
common honeſty, probity, and a mutual inter- 
6 change 
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change of good offices in ordinary life. 
Such are, ſobriety, and induſtry. Such are, 
an humble acquieſcence in our lot, and a 
ready obedience to legal ordinances, eſtabliſh» 
ed for the general good. Thee; it is our 
intereſt, as well as our duty, conſtantly to 
obſerve. However we may amuſe ourſelves 
in ſpeculation, let us never be tempted to 
leave the high road of obvious duty, plainly 
dictated by the common-ſenſe of mankind. 
Let retired ſtudents ingeniouſly deny the 
difference between good and evil. Such an 
employment of their faculties may fill up 
thoſe hours which might otherwiſe be en- 
gaged in active vice. But let us rather 
believe the ſuggeſtion of our ſenſes and our 
underſtandings, which, when they are not 
perverted or miſled, point out the difference 
between good and evil as plainly as that 
between light and darkneſs. Let us be hum- 
ble, as becomes ſuch frail and wretched crea- 
tures as ourſelves. Let us retain the ſimplicity 

of heart which our Saviour ſo warmly ap- 
proved, and which is the beſt ſoil for the 
growth'of every virtue. Let us dare to fol- 
low the footſteps of our pious anceſtors, who, 
in all godly honeſty, obeyed the dictates of 
their conſciences, and the precepts of the 
GY - ſcriptures z 
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fſſeriptures; and, after their pilgrimage, laid 
down their heads in peace, and with a com- 
fortable hope of a joyful reſurrection. The 
books in which they delighted, were their 
Bibles and their Prayer-books. Their philo- 
ſophy was, to do juſtice, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with their God; and, though 
they were fools in the opinion of the ſcorner, 
they were wiſe unto ſalvation. "Therefore, if 
any of you lack wis pon, let him aſk of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not; and it ſhall be given him: but /et him 
oft in faith, nothing wavering. | 


e 
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SERMON XVI. 
On the DuTyY of SERVANTS. 


Ps ALM ci. 9, 10. 


Whoſo leadeth a godly life, be ſhall be my 
ſervant. There ſhall no deceitful perſon 
dwell in my boufe. He that telleth lies, 


ſhall not tarry in my fight. 


F we conſider theſe words as the words 

of a king, declaring his refolution to 
chuſe no miniſters of his government, but 
thoſe whoſe characters are diſtinguiſhed for 
piety and probity, they will afford in- 
ſtruction of a moſt valuable kind to all 
who ſit upon thrones. Happy indeed 
would it be, if thoſe who are exalted to 


honourable offices of ſtate, were elevated, be- 
cauſe they were eminent examples of all 
moral virtue. They are too often forced into 
_— by their own reſtleſs ambition, and 

24 the 
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the furious zeal of deluded parties; or, when 
. they are choſen, it too often happens, that 

ability, and not Virtue, determines the 
Res." 1 . 

It would by a moſt effetual mode of 
preaching to a whole nation, if princes would 
adopt the reſolutions of the text, and exalt 
none to high honours and great power, who 
. ,were not as conſpicuous for exemplary piety 
and goodneſs of heart, as for intellectual 
abilities and political influence. A virtuous 
court would produce a virtuous people. But 
| when men, whole conduct, and even pro- 

feſſions, furniſh reaſon to conclude that they 
diſbelieve the national religion, are raiſed to 
the rank of nobles, counſellors of princes, and 
diſpoſers of preferment, religious as - well as 
civil, the people will naturally ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe who appoint them, neither fear God, 
nor believe in Chriſt; and that all religion 
is but the invention of knaves to awe fools. 
Such an opinion, founded on ſuch appearances, 
will militate more powerfully againſt Chriſ- 
tianity, among the people at large, than all the 
arguments of the infidel, all the derifion of the 
| Profligate. The people do indeed reafon wrong 
in this caſe ; but ſince they will reaſon ſo, and 
—_— themſelves accordingly, -governors 


% 


ſhould 
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ſhould not act in ſuch a manner as to cauſe 
and continue their error. 

But, I do not at preſent intend to n 
we text, as deſcribing” either the miniſters of 
church or ſtate. I ſhall underſtand the words 
in their literal ſenſe, and endeavour to derive 
from them ſome inſtruction, for a very great 
and very valuable part of the human race; 
thoſe who are placed by Providence in the 
humble ſtate of menial ſervitude. 
be ſtate of human affairs, as inftituted by 
Providence, evidently requires a regular ſub- 
_ ordination. Some muſt govern, and others 
muſt of neceſſity be ſubject. to their govern- 
ment. Some muſt employ the faculties of their 
minds, in ordering and regulating ſchemes for 
the general benefit; and others muſt exerciſe 
their bodies in manual labour, and conform 
their wills to the direction of lawful and expe- 
dient ſuperintendants. If all men attempted to 
eſtabliſh the equality of all, they would contend 
againſt God and nature; and the conteſt muſt 
proceed, by bloodſhed, to univerſal deſtruction. 
A very numerous rank of human creatures 
appear in the world to act the humble part 
of executing the commands, and performing 
the work, of other men. In all ages of the 
world, and in every part of the globe, the 
100 diſtinction 
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diſtinction of maſters and ſervants has been 
obſerved : But let it be duly attended to, that 
before that happy period when Jeſus Chriſt 
Tame in the form of a ſervant, ſervitude was 
ſlavery, Servants among the heathens dif- 
fered very little from beaſts of burthen, but 
in the external figure. This was among the 
many abominations of the heathens, and 
-evinced into what deplorable errors whole 
nations may fall, when enlightened only by the 
" glimmering lamp of that reaſon, of which man 
ſio proudly boaſts, as his beſt diſtinction. 
leſus Chriſt came to preach the goſpel to 
the poor; he was ſent to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
an recovering of fight to the blind ; to ſet at 
liberty them that are bruiſed. | 
It appears to me from this paſſage, that the 
abolition of ſlavery was one of the princi- 
pal purpoſes of our Saviour's gracious miſſion. 
They who lived and died in flavery, and 
left the bitter inheritance to their children 
and their children's children, were now to 
be ſet at liberty, enabled to enjoy the fruits 
of their labour, and- to riſe in the ranks of 
ſociety, in conſequence of their merits and 
their exertions. From this time, no particu- 
lar race was doomed to ſervitude, All might, 
| in 
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in their turn, be reduced to it by misfortune; 
and all might efcape 15 by ſucceſsful in- 
ne 
Servitude indeed (for ſlavery exiſted no 
longer) became voluntary, and the compact 
between maſter and ſervant was attended with 
conditions equally advantageous to both. It 
began and terminated according to agree 
ment. No perſonal ill- treatment was to be 
tolerated. The law was open to all; and 
ſervants were as much under its protection, 
as the moſt powerful and wealthy lords. 
_ Servitude in a good family, and in its 
prefent ſtate, is comparatively a happy con- 
dition, The wants of nature are ſupplied 
without expence, and without ſolicitude. 
The maſter labours, and leads an anxious life, 
to fecure plenty and eaſe to the domeſtics. 
Nothing of that hard labour, which might 
be eſteemed unreaſonable or grievous, is 
uſually exacted. And indeed it is obvious 
to remark, that few perſons who live in 
their own houſes, and fupport themſelves by 
labour, enjoy ſo comfortible a fituation, as that 
of domeſtic ſervants in well- diſpoſed families. 
Exempted from the common cares of life, 
they have time to conſider, and perform their 
duties; both thoſe which immediately belong 
3 ; © 
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to their he: and thoſe which, as human 
creatures, they owe to man and God. 
loargue then; that, ſince ſervants are under 
ſuch particular, obligations to the Chriſtian 
religion, and poſſeſs a ſtate of freedom from 
the many cares of thoſe who have to pro- 
vide for a houſehold, they are peculiarly bound 
to the regular performance of their religious 


And ſocial duties. 


- Every good and wiſe maſter wil be i in- 
clined to ſay with David in the text, Whofo 
 leadeth a godly life, be ſhall be my ſervant, 
There | ſhall no deceitful perſon dwell in my 

| houſe. He that, bejieth lies, ſhall not * 1 in 
my fight. 

The firſt. requiſite. in a good * nt is, 
that he lead a godly: life. A due ſenſe of 
religion, or the fear of God, will be to him, 

as indeed to all men, the beginning of wiſdom, 
All real virtues and good qualities muſt flow 
from religion, rightly underſtood. Þ— 

; And here I cannot but lament, that, in 
ſome diſtinguiſhed families, the domeſtic ſer- 
vants appear to be Chriſtians only in name. 
Sunday is too little regarded by many, who 
are proud of being diſtinguiſhed by trifles, 
and even by vice and impiety, as faſhionable 
people. The miniſters of their luxury look 
3 up 
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up to them as models of behaviour; and if 
they can vie with them in none of the good 
qualities which they may have, aſpire aſter an 
equality in vice and impiety. It is cuſtomary; 
in ſuch families, to ſpend the Lord's day in 
peculiar diſſipation; and the ' ſervants are 
often prevented, even if they were defirous, 
from performing the religious duties which 
their own conſciences, and the laws of their 
church and their country require. 

If the heads of families have neither time 
nor inclination (which they ought to have) 
to teach their ſervants the doctrines and 
duties of religion, they ought not only to 
permit them to attend, but to require their 
attendance on the public worſhip of God, and 
at the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 

How heinous muſt be the offence of them, 
who, not content with neglecting thoſe reli- 
gious ordinances which conduce to the pre- 
ſervation of good order and virtue, exerciſe 
that authority which their ſituation gives them, 
in preventing their dependants from the per- 
formance of duties in which they would 
otherwiſe delight; who force them from God, 
to employ them in luxury? 

There is no leſs imprudence, than faiplety 
and injuſtice, in ſuch conduct. For nothing 

will 


/ 
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will ſo andy make a ſervant really valu - 
able and uſeful, as ſincere religion. Hypo- 
criſy is indeed a cloak for every fraudulent 
practice, but ſincere religion cannot but pro- 
duce good behaviour. And the maſter who 
is ſo happy as to infuſe religious principles, 


either by precept or example, will probably 
receive a reward for his 'endeavours in 'this 


world, as well as in a better. 


I proceed to point out, and recommend, 
che peculiar virtues which become a ſervant. 
The text ſpecifies religion, as the very firſt 
requiſite. Who/o leadeth a godly life, he ſhall 


be ny ſervant, ſays David; and he proceeds 


thus: There: /ball- ws dag“ perfor! dupell in 
n boſe, He that telleth fer, fall not duel 


in my ſight. 
It appears, by this paſlage, that Sul and 


moral honeſty are the foundation of the 


ſocial virtues, which more particularly adorn 
a ſtate of ſervitude. David ſpoke like one 
who was well acquainted with real life, and 
who drew his. obſervations from ane ex- 
e. 

Every one knows, that ſervants are uſually 
ready to conceal their faults of omiflion or 
commiſſion, by. evafion or denial ; that they 


aka to Trp — in families, by fa- 


bricating 
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bricating tales to their diſadvantage; that they 
are often inclined to exaggerate the foibles 
of their ſuperiors, in revenge for a juſt re» 


primand; to diſcloſe ſecrets, and to give them 


an unfavourable colour, by adding or con- 
cealing ſome momentous circumſtance. The 
opportunities they poſſeſs of animadverting on 
the manners and character of thoſe who ſup- 
port them, render them particularly dauger- 
ous when: they are diſpoſed to miſrepreſenta- 
tion, which unfortunately is but too often the 
caſe. The heathen poet obſerved with juſtice, 


e 08 gn e eee FOR 0-0 


| ſervant, 


Falſehood is a great ſin in all men; for lying 
lips are an abomination to the Lord, But ſer- 
vants are confided in with ſingular reliance; 


and their lies and calumnies againſt their em- 


ployers are for that reaſon ſingularly baſe. 
They ſhould habituate themſelves to conſi - 


der their maſters as their friends and protectors, 


to whom they owe truth and fidelity as a juſt 
return for the benefits they enjoy; and they 
muſt never ſuppoſe that their low ſituation ex- 


empts them from the neceſſity. of reverencing 
chat truth in word and deed, which their maſ- 


ters are obliged by the laws of religion and 


n een. They have been called 
the 
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tte humble friends of thoſe who employ! 
them; and like friends, ſhould endeavour to 
extenuate, as far as truth will allow, rather 
than aggravate, the foibles and errors of 
| - thoſe under whole bop they enjoy PRs and 

1 9 
With raped t to the e erh of obs 


0 faults by'a lie, it is obvious to remark, that 


this is to add one ſin to another; and that 
though they ſhould eſcape the notice and pu- 
niſhment of an earthly maſter, they will in- 
cur the diſpleaſure of a heavenly one; who, 
perhaps, might not have been extreme to mark 
A was done amiſs in the firſt offence. © 

And with reſpect to the other e of 
lies, a love of 'tale-bearing, and a wiſh to 
revenge themſelves on their ſuperiors, by dif- 
fuſing ſcandal, it is an aggravated offence. Ca- 
lumny and detraction are univerſally repro- 
bated, as practices odious in themſelves, and 
deſtructive of ſociety. But in a ſervant 
againſt a maſter, they become crimes of ſuch 
an atrocious nature, that a name adequate to 
their malignity is not yet invented. They 
are a complication of ingratitude, treachery, 
cruelty, and diſhoneſty. Families lie- at the 
mercy of ſervants with reſpe& to their good 


—_— more than their property; and thou- 
lands 
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unde have been defamed, ſo as to have been 
miſerable in themſelves, and injured in their 


_ fortunes, by the falſe tongue ogt” an unprin- 
\, cipled ſervant. 


From a love of truth, and conbtcnfons ay 


herence to it, will 1215 ſuch a ſenſe of duty 
and propriety, as will guide a ſervant in the 
performance of all that is required from him, 
both as a man, and as one who is placed in a 
ſubordinate rank of ſociety. | 

But the love of truth will more immedi- 
ately diſplay itſelf in the preſervation of ho- 
neſty. Servants are expoſed to particular tempt- 
ations to theft. It is extremely eaſy to ſecrete 
many valuable articles of property, which their 
maſters may not immediately notice, or which 


they may ſuppoſe either to be loſt, or ſtolen 


by others. This facility operates as a ſnare, 
Many, who would never have brought them- 
ſelves to rob on the highway, or break into 
a houſe, have ſuffered themſelves to be tempt- 
ed to little petty tricks, and ſecret acts of diſ- 
honeſty, not at all leſs criminal in the eye of 
heaven than open robbery. They have in- 
deed often led to it, for the mind is eaſily al- 
lured from ſmall to great acts of villauy. 

Let the good ſervant then be upon his 


guard, and not take any advantages which are 
Aa not 
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not fair and allowable, though he W that 
he might eſcape detection. As his ſituation 
is expoſed to great temptations, he will, if he 
5 has a due ſenſe of the value of his ſoul, take 
Particular precautions; nt Purloining, . but 

. ſhewing. all. felix. 
A ready obedience to the commands of 
their. maſters, is a duty indiſpenſable : To 
+ whom we yield ourſelves. ſervants to. obey, 
Die ſervants ue are whom we obey *, He 
bo refuſes to obey the lawful commands of 
his maſter, does in fact deny the relation 
between maſter and ſervant. He acts ab- 
ſüurdly in the eye of reaſon, culpably in the 
eye of man, and rebellioufly in the eye of 
God. There are few commands more ex- 
preſsly given, than that which requires 
obedience to maſters. | Servants, obey in all 
things your maſters; not with, eye-ſervice, as 
mene pleaſers, but in fingleneſs. of heart, fearing 
- God; knowing, that of the Lord ye ſhall re- 
tteive the reward of ' the inheritance." Thus it 
appears, that the Apoſtle enjoins obedience 
to maſters on religious principles, and pro- 
poſes a particular reward as an inducement. Ye 
Shall receive the reward of the inheritance ; that 
is, ye ſhall become the children of God, and be 


* Rom, vi. 16, 
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| heirs. of ſalvation, together with good men, 
whom God has adopted into his family. 
N ö There i is reſerved In heaven for you, an inbherit- 


' ance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fuuetb 


I 


not away. Look for your reward" from” your 
_ maſter in heaven; not at men-pleaſers, but &s 


y _ the ſervants of Chri it, doing 'the vill of Go 
An the heart ; with good will, doing ſervice 


_ as to the Lord, and not to men: knowing, that 


whatſoever good thing any man doth, the ame 
ts ſhall receive of the Lord *, g | 
How valuable and reſpectable a member 


4 el ſociety is he, however low his ſituation 


in it, who performs his duty to man from 


the fear of God! He is humbled now; but 
be [ball bereafter be exalted : for there it no 


respect of ger with God. He is Lord 


over all. 


The bad behaviour of a maſter will not 


tempt A good ſervant to Improper diſobe- 


dience; for the ſeripture thus teaches him: 


a: Servants, be ſabjet to your” maſters with 
. all fear; not only to the good and gentle, but 


alſo to the froward. For this is thankworthy, 
if a man, for conſcience ſake, endure grief, ſuf= 


fering wrongfully, The good ue. 3 


9 Epheſians, vi. 6, 7, * 
n n indeed, 
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indeed, have many opportunities of exer- 
ciling patience, as well as all other virtues ; 
and while he takes no offence, let him be 

careful to give none. | 
Reſpect, indeed, will be Ts from kim to , 
his maſter, according to the law of nature 
and good order; for inferiors ſhould reve- 
rence their ſuperiors in rank, ſo far as to pay 
them that ſubmiſſion, which civility and de- 
corum, as well as the exiſtence of a well- re- 
gulated ſociety, require; and real reſpect 
will conduce greatly to ſecure a ready obe- 
dience. The Apoſtle therefore, among other 
excellent advice to ſervants, directs them, to 
pleaſe their own maſters well in all things, not 
anſwering again. The_eyes of the fervants 
look unto the hands of their maſters ; and the 
eyes of a maiden, unto the hands of ber miſtreſs. 
In this free country, and in the ſtate of 
liberty which the loweſt ranks enjoy, it ſome- 
times happens, that abuſe and il-language 
are uſed by ſervants towards thoſe who pro- 
tect them, and whoſe rank and virtue demand 
reſpect. But this behaviour is not only in- 
decent and unreaſonable, but ſtrictly forbid- 
den by the holy ſcriptures. Railing and 
reviling are unlawful in any Chriſtian; ſer- 
vants are commanded not to anſwer again, 
but 


* 
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but to hear and bear reproof with patience and 
reſignation, even if it is unjuſt; and if it is juſt, 
they are to receive it with great thankfulneſs, 
and to reform the errors which occaſioned it. 
I need not ſpend many words in convincing 
you, that diligence is a prime virtue in a good 
ſervant. To conſume that time in idleneſs, 
| which ſhould be ſpent in promoting the pur- 
poſes of an employer, is to be guilty of rob- 
bery. The time of a ſervant, within the limits 
of reaſonable hours, belongs to the maſter, 
He has purchaſed it, and perhaps paid for 
it dearly. It is his right and property, no 
leſs than his eſtate. How guilty are many, 
who conceive themſelves to be perfectly in- 


nocent! I mean thoſe, who reſolve not to 


exert themſelves for another, but to enjoy 
eaſe and ſecurity, without making any return, 
though an equivalent is expected, and im- 
plied in the original engagement. 

If they are not guilty of lying, fraud, or 
ill-language, they conclude that all is well; 
not conſidering, that they owe a debt of ſer- 
vices to their maſters, which, if they negle& 
to pay by voluntary omiſſion, they are to be 
numbered among the unjuſt ; and are worthy 
to receive the puniſhment due to unprofitable 
ſervants. 
Aa z | That 
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That temperance and ſobriety are virtues 5 
particularly requiſite in ſervants, will be reader. | 
ly admitted. For how can they be fit to obey 
the commands of others, who. render them» 
ſelyes incapable of governing, themſelves? A 

thouſand evils ariſe in families, from the in- s 
temperance of ſervants. No ſeryant i 18 with : 
out ſome truſt or. confidence repoſed; but how 8 
ſhall he be vigilant or faithful, even if his : 

principles incline him, whoſe eyes and ears 
and, memory are deſtroyed, or weakened by. ; 
drunkenneſs and gluttony ? It is neceſſary to 
be ſober, in order to be vigilant; A which is 
the reaſon why ſobriety and vigilance are con- 
jointly recommended in the holy ſeriptures. 
I will not treſpaſs on your patience ſo far, 
as to go through the whole circle of moral 
virtues, in pointing out the duty of ſervants. 

The text more particularly recommends a 
ſtrict regard to truth; and I repeat, that from 

a ſtrict regard to truth every other virtue cha- 

raQeriſtic of, a. good ſervant and a good man 
will be likely to ariſe. ,, _ | 
And now let me intreat tho! e in this uſe- 
ful claſs of mankind, who may now happen 

| to hear me, not to ſuppoſe, that we Fe 1 810 
thoſe virtues to them for our own fakes onl Ye 


It is indeed true, that a * ſervant contri- 
butes 
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butes greatly to the comfort "of "Iife, and 
that every wiſe maſter wiſhes: for his own 
ſake; that his ſervant? ſhould be well-prin- 
cipled in morality and religion. But believe 
me, ye to whom this advice is more parti- 
cularly addreſſed, your own happineſs is more 
concerned, than that of your maſters can 
poſſibly be. Your ſervices can contribute 
only to their intereſt or accommodation in 
this world, and during the ſhort period of 
this life; but your own virtues will recom- 
mend you to the favour of him, one day in 
whoſe courts is better than a thouſand; will 
ſecure: vou a manſion of bliſs, from which 
no caprice or Ou nen can exclude 
. ee 
And I muſt add, — your * Wisler | 
will be likely to promote your intereſt in this 
world, more than any art or eunning on 
which you may value yourſelves; for ſince 
all wiſe maſters eſteem good ſervants ſo high- 
ly as they evidently do, there is no doubt 
but that he who can approve himſelf a good 
ſervant will be encouraged, rewarded, and 
promoted in life. The proſperity and advance 
ment of ſervants are certainly, for the moſt part, 
according to the characters they fix by their 
En A really good and 1 ſer- 
N oom 
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vant is indeed a moſt reſpeQable perſon, a 
moſt valuable member of the community; 


and they who do not endeavour to advance 
ſuch a one from a low. eſtate to a comfortable 
competency, or to render his burthen eaſy in 
ſervice, deſerve not the enn which chey : 


enjoy. 


But imagine not, 3 0 in is 3 of 
maſter and ſervants, we mean to inſinuate, 
that there are more duties incumbent on ſer- 
vants than on maſters. By no means. Maſ- 
ters are under ſtrict obligations to treat their 
ſervants kindly and juſtly, and to promote 
both their temporal and ſpiritual - intereſt ; 


but it muſt be allowed, that maſters, from 


the opportunities of a better education, from 
reading and various other ſources of know- 


ledge, are generally better acquainted with , 
.their duty than ſervants. ' Happy are they 
if they act according to their better know- 


ledge. As much is given to them, much will 
be required, | 

I have devoted theſe Gow. hints of ne org 
to ſervants, with 0 ſincere deſire to promote 


TEES 


2 and it Fc. to me, that diſcourſes 
have not been ſufficiently often addreſſed, 55 
in ä to perſons in this low, but 

uſeful 
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uſeful 17% But if Chriſt came to "preach | 
the goſpel to the poor, ſurely it behoves 


his miniſters to imitate his amiable conde- ws, 


ſcenſion. 

Indeed; it behoves us all to conſider, that 
the diſtinctions of rank are but of ſhort dura- 
tion. Death will ſoon level the high with the 
low. He who is clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fares-ſumptuouſly every day, ſhall 
ſoon wear a ſhroud, and lie down in the 
earth, no leſs a prey to corruption, than he 
who, in the livery of ſervitude, was but the 
humble miniſter of another's pride and luxury. 
Let us then make it our chief care to behave 
well to each other during the ſhort time. of 
this mortal life, remembering, that high and 
low, rich and poor, meet together; the Lord 
is the maker of them. 

It is not for us to deſcribe the particulars 
of the heavenly ſtate ; but there is reaſon to 
believe (as we are told by our Saviour, that in 
his Father's houſe there are many manſions,) 
ſome ſuperior degree of honour will await 
thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior de- 
grees of holineſs in this life; ſo that while 
bad maſters may be degraded to low degrees, 
good ſervants may be exalted, according to that 
rule, the i ſhall be laſt, and the laſt firſt. 

I will 
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I will conclude, with, exhorting thoſe who 


are ſervants of men, to remember, that they _ 


, ought. to be, at the ſame time, the ſeryants of | 
God; and to take care, that they are not 
the ſeryants of An, i, the bf 2 2 1 is. 

4 death, 1, 
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On the Wickedneſs and Miſery of Envy 
and CONTENTION. | 


| 
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For where envying a "oe ife is, there is 
confuſion and every evil works 


'T HE wotld-was originally created in great 
L beauty and order; but the diſobedience 
of its inhabitants ſoon introduced that de- 
formity and irregularity which every thinking | 
mortal cannot but ſee and deplore. | 
The natural ftate of things underwent a fad 

| alteration for the worſe at the fall of man, and 
ſo alſo did the moral and intellectual. The 
heart, which was formed by its benevolent 
Maker for every tender ſentiment, . for love 
and humanity, became hardened to inſenſi- 
bility, or alive to the malignant paſſions of 
envy, hatred, and revenge. 
| Man, 


9 W mn n * « „ — —— —— — 
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ſider envy and ftrife, as they tend, according 
to the text, to produce confulion and every 
evil work in ſociety. 
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Man, in his fallen ſtate, was to be his own 


tormentor, and the inſtrument of his own 
puniſhment. For this purpoſe his heart was 


opened to the entrance of pride and malice, 
which, conſiſtently with their evil nature, ſting 
the boſom in which they are moſt "warmly: 


cheriſhed. 
L dwell not on the common topic, that envy 


_ | tortures the boſom in which it is harboured, 


becauſe it is univerſally acknowledged ; and 
thoſe who are under the influence of the 
paſſion, have felt a conviction of this truth 
more forcibly, than the moſt perſuafive lan- 
guage of the orator or philoſopher have ever 
been able to inculcate it. I mean rather to con- 


I ſhall review their effects in tins "EY | 
lies, in the intercourſe of a neighbourhood, in 
government, in the church, on whole nations, 
and on the eternal welfare of thoſe who are 
habitually and vn ries hd under their ma- 
lignant influence. 

There is not perhaps, under the canopy of 
heaven, a more lovely fight, nor a happier 


Nate, than that of whole families connected 


by the bands of love, no leſs than of conſan- 
guinity, | 
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guinity, living together in unity. The hap- 

pineſs of every individual is augmented by 
mutual participation. The warmth of the neſt 
is reverberated and increaſed. The ſincerity 
of their endeavours to pleaſe and accommodate 
each other, gives an additional valuę to every 
enjoyment, and to every convenience reſult- 
ing from the happy aſſociation. Angels might 
ſtoop down from heaven, to behold that charm- 
ing picture, a virtuous and a happy family: 

But if the advantages of family union are 

great, the evils of diſunion are of equal mag- 

nitude. From the unnatural animoſities of 
parent and child, of huſband and wife, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed but that miſery of a2 
peculiar and aggravated kind muft originate. 
A ſeparation uſually takes place; for life can- 
not be born amidſt briars and thorns ; and 
the offspring which till wants the ſupport of 
_ . parental protection, is extruded from the warm 
and ſafe neſt into the wide world, without 
one. faithful guide; the parent is deſerted 
by thoſe from whom he had every reaſon to 
expect comfort, and his grey hairs are brought 
with ſorrow to the grave; or elſe the pair 
who have mutually vowed fidelity for life, and 
brought an offspring into the world, are driven 
from each other, in violation of the moſt 
ſolemn 


366 On the Wickedneſe am Miſery _ 
- ſolemn engagements, compelled by their paſs 

ſions to drag an uncomfortable, life in ſoli- 
- -tude, and expoſed to all the temptations of 
L 1nvoluntary celibacy. Confuſion indeed, and 
every evil work, as the Apoſtle juſtly obſerves, 
are the natural conſequences of violent and ex- 
aſperated contention. I have indeed remarked, 


that many have plunged themſelves into ex- 
ceſs, riot, and debauchery, either to avoid and 


forget the miſeries they experienced under their 


domeſtie roof; or from the want of an aſylum 
from the wicked, in their parents habitation. 


There is indeed no doubt, but that the evil 
ſpirit, who goeth about ſeeking whom he may 
"deſtroy, takes the opportunity of entering in- 


to thoſe families from which natural affection 


is excluded. He fills their hearts not only 
with hatred And malevolence, but with thoſe 
other evil propenſities which arè found to ac- 
company the uncharitable ſins. All kinds of 
wickedneſs and miſery have proceeded from 
family difſenſion;, and I recommend it to all 
who are anxious for the preſervation of their 
innocence as well as peace, to cultivate the 
mild affections and gentle virtues, which lead 


to the eſtabliſhment and continuance of do- 


meſtic union. 
Io avoid the irtitation of temper which 


ariſes from trifling cauſes, but produces ſe- 
rious 
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nous effects, one . the beſt rules which' can . 


1119 


ſentiments of real eſteem and Ehn love. 
'" Whereas, unfortunately, the civilities of many 
families are referved for the viſitor and the 
ſtranger. | 

But, indeed, it will operate as a more power- 
ful motive to the duty of ſeeking family peace 


. and enſuing 1 it, if we conſider that God -has, 


1:5 


in a peculiar manner, required it of thoſe 
who are his faithful ſervants. Honour thy 


aber and mother, is among the expreſs 
3 commandments which came from the mouth 
55 of God on Mount Sinai; and love and cha- 
is rity, are ſo ſtrongly and conſtantly required in 


the goſpel, that there can be no doubt but 


inthe that the violation of them in the family circle, 
where reaſon as well as religion more particu- 
luarly enjoins them, muſt be a ſin of no incon- 


.  fiderable malignity. They cannot pretend to 


love mankind at large, and ſtrangers, whom 


they have not ſeen, and to whom they owe 


no particular favours, who hate and deſpiſe 
the perſons to whom they are indebted for 


their 
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their being under God, and for all the com · 


ny forts and conveniencies of 1 +; 


B+ fathers, children, huſbands, . wives, 
: brothers, ſiſters,, who, have been hitherto ſo 
5 : imprudent and wicked as to five i in the world 
| without natural affection, without endeavour- 
ing to bear each other's burthens, and to in- 
_ creaſe each other 8. eaſe and comforts ; turn 
from the error of your ways, from the thorny 

and rough road of ſtrife and hatred, to the 
flowery path of love! Thus ſhall you pre- 


ſeerve each other from many ſins; thus ſhall 


you increaſe all the comforts of "life; ; thus 
ſhall you ſweeten many of its bitter ingre- 
dients; thus ſhall you pleaſe the Father of us 
all, who intended that the great family of 


N . ſhould all be bound together in the 


cords of love, as dear children of one almigh- 
ty and all-merciful Parent, in every age 
and every clime. Conſider how ſhort is 
life, and that when a dear relative is laid in 
the grave, how we ſhall wiſh, in the anguiſh 
of our hearts, that we had made our peace 
with him before he went hence, and was no 
more ſeen! Agree with him therefore quick- 
ly, leſt death interpoſe and render that en- 
mity, which aroſe perhaps from the tranſient 


impulſe of pride and Fn, eternal! O heal 
" the 


S 


n . in [your - — by 
pouriug in the oil and halſam of true Nun 
benevdlenc e! sist 1:55 | 
a The noe-confuderad woup oli allofiogith 
peact of private families, becauſe I believe it 
ſejddim aperates in that conſined ſphere; but 
Ariſt is too commonly found in them, and 
happy: ſhould I be, if any thing which I ad- 
vuance could leſſen ita pernicious influence, and 
ſtrengthen the ſilken cords of domeſtic love. 
But I proceed to the conſideration of ano» 
ther ſcene of human affairs, in which both 
envy: and ſtrife ate equally conſpicuous and 
injurious; een mie 1 
bourhood. -:; ont ir | 
„Serin the n corifivition of cis] 
thitcthord:eammot be un equality of conditions 
in the world; that ſome will be riſing in _ 
while others fall, or continue ſtationary. | 
Thore is ſomething which has the SE 
abe of chance in all things; though it is in 
fact the ſecret operation of divine Providence. 
Whatever be the eauſe, it is certain, that it 
is not paſſible to find a neighbourhood where 
all are on a level with reſpect to the advan- 
tages of external fortune. Unhappaly, he 
yrho riſes above the level, becomes a mark 
| . No pains are ſpared 
2 5 which 


* 
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Pubich can tend £6 reduce him to the ſitus- 
tim of the en tiers. Few men ure ſo: ſpotleſt 
in their characters, as not to afford ſome 
ſebpe for bvil report among thoſe vyho exa- 
mine heit actions and characters with the 
ſearching atid unwinking eye of envy. Their 
teal faults will be exaggerated beyond all 
©  "bburids| and invention will be active in add- 
5 ing a long catalogue which have no founda- 
tion in truth. Calumnies will be induſtriouſſy 
ſpread in the dark, till all friendſhip and com- 
muication / with the envied objects are utterly 
teſeinded: The angry paſſions are inflamed, 
between thoſe who ought to afford: mutual 
reſpect and aſſiſtance, ſituated, as they are, 
by Providence in the vicinity of each other, 
and enabled to contribute to mutuab comfort 
during their pallage through this e 
World. 13t anno 10 464 44 366 ; 
But I forbear to/ enlarge en dhe Agen 
af envy as à topic of morality, becauſe it 
has been treated by all moraliſts, ſince men 
began toriconfider actions in a philoſophi- 
cal light; and it is difficult, as well as un- 
neceſſary to add any obſervations upon it, 
| Ktominended by the grace of novelty. View- 
sg it as a Chriſtian, rather than a moraliſt, 


5 believe: it will Cs EE atrocious, 
and 


. pi 
> 
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and moſt repygoant to that merciful ſyſtem of 
religion which was introduced into the . 
T Chriſt Jeſus. FAT a rs nate. - 
The natural or ee ee man „ 
compound of euvy, hatred, and malice, the 
very qualities of the evil one; and it was the 
grand purpoſe of the Goſpel to change this 
diabolical diſpoſition to the angelic ſtate of 
love and charity. He who profeſſes the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, and is at the ſame time 
under the influence of thoſe malevolent af- 
feQions, can have no juſt reaſons to ſuppoſe 
that his profeſſions are ſincere, or that the ex- 
ternal actions of religion, which he performs 
from cuſtom or a | regard to decency, - will be 
accepted. | 
No man can hs! envious without 3 
ih for envy is univerſally acknowledged to 
be a moſt painful paſſion. Let. every one, 
therefore, who feels this viper gnawing at 
his heart, immediately conſider the dangerous, 
as well as tormenting ſtate in which he is 
involved. Let him conſider, that his envy is 
an infallible ſymptom of his want of grace; 
an indubitable proof of - his not. being a 


member of | Chriſt, and a child of Got | 
Envy and ſincere ene are incom- 
1 


1 Ws 


» 
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* How many are there, notwithſtanding . | 
| Pet: of theſe wolt important truths, Who | 
attend conſtantly at the church, and are de- 

cent in all religious offices, who, at the very 

ame time, are in the gall of bitterneſs, and, 
as the ſcriptures very ſtrongly a bene their 

unhappy ſtate, children of the devil. i 

Chrfſtianity teaches to rejoice ith TY 
that rejoice; bit how can he obey this pre- 
cept, t to whom the joy of another 1 an occa- 
ion of ſorrow; the forrow of another, an 


1 occafion of joy? Behold him all pale and 


_ ghaſtly, gnaſhing his teeth in ſome dark 
corner, while the voice of joy and health is 
ſinging the carols of Janocence in the houſe 
of the proſperous. Can God Almighty look 
down from heaven, and "behold the ſetfiſh 
Wretch with complacency ? Certatnly not, for 
| God is a God of love and mercy. But the 
devil muſt rejoice. at the ſight, and glory in 
beholding a proſelyte, and a child of his own, 
ſo fimilir'to nel in "the deformity” of tis 

„Akan. 55 " 
Envy naturally en ſtrife. ph bit- 
terneſs of the paſſion vents itſelf in reproach= 
il language and unkind behaviour. Parties 

ate formed who defend What others attack, 


and the whole neighbourhood is involved in 
| 9 | a a ſtate 


\ 
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a Rate. of war from the malice of a few indi- 
Viduals. I do not enlarge on the unhappi- 
nes of ſuch a ſtate, becauſe. all who are in 
it muſt acknowledge, that there are few,con- 
ditions and fituations more uncomfortable. 
I conſider it rather as affecting our future 
happineſs than the preſent, as NS to 
God, and as rendering. us incapable of re- 
ceiving the benefits of Chriſt's redemption. 
It alienates the heart © oma, God as nch as 
from man, 
On this topic it is tc that few argu- | 
ments are neceſſary ; ' for no truth of Chriſti- 
anity is more univerſally known, than. that 
which teaches men, that love, mercy, bene 
volence, and charity, are the virtues Which 
are beſt able to recommend us to the favour 
of God, and to cover the multitude of ſins 
which ove wickedne(s and preſumption lead 
the very beſt among us to commit. Who 
has not heard that our Saviour came into the 
World to teach men a new commandment, 
the great law of univerſal love? A gew com- 
mandment I give you, that you love one ano» 
| ther. It was indeed a new commandment ; 
for in the times of heatheniſm, which God 
winked at, it was unknown, or known fo 
imperfeQly as to be little obſerved. Envy, 
* 33 and 


* 
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and revenge, and ſtrife, if they were con- 
dutted with ſpirit, conſtituted a heathen 
hero, "But to forgive and forget offences 
argues a greater ſoul, and to the honour of 
4 er Mo one. of, her ſyblime doc- 
wines, © 5 
I am afratd' that Ace precepts will con- | 
tribute little to the baniſhment of envy, ha- 
tred, and malice ; for none had finer moral 
precepts than the heathens, who yet gloried 
in ſome practices which aue from extreme 


2 malevolence. HER 


I therefore Selbe, that elites can 
"ectilally reform the heart of man but the 
gtace of God; that. nothing can ſoften Its 
*obduracy, nor ſweeten - its acrimony, but 
the all-powerful influence of the Chriſtian 
; Teligion, the vital ſtreams of grace from heaven 
melting the heart of hardened unregenerate 
man. It is neceſſary that a new creation 
| Fhould take place in us, before we can en- 
tirely overcome the malignant propenſitles of 
man in a ſtate of nature. And how is this 
to be effected? By faith in Jeſus Chriſt, by 
prayer, and by earneſt endeavours to attain 
perfection. Every effort which it is in our 
power to make, by the help of our own rea- 
fon, muſt be made, and the deficiencies will 
SLE W 
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be ſupplied by en by Big emanation = 
ol the Holy Spirit. ba 280 
Thete is, hoawere, an. irritability. a tem- 
per in many, which cauſes. them to be in- 
volved in diſſenſions, without any delibe- 
rate intention to give or to take offence. 
Habitual indulgenee often gives ſuch ſtrength 
to this diſpoſition, that it is found to deſtroy 
the happineſs of the perſon who. is under 
its inſluence, and of all around, him. No- 
thing but perſevering endeavours to correct this 
unfortunate temper, can prevent its diffuſing | 
extreme miſery, . Whoever is, poſſeſſed of it 
will, as he values his own eaſe and the tran- 
Auillity of all who have any connexion with 
him, be conſtantly. on his guard to reſtrain 
the very. firſt tendency to arger. By habit 
he will find himſelf enabled to ſubdue this 
very painful paſſion, and inſtead; of journey- | 
ing through life in a path full of thiltles, | 
_ thorns, and briars, he will walk in ſmooth 
and flowery ways. But though the irritabi- 
ty which 1 mean to deſeribe, ariſes not 
from malevolence of heart, and therefore is 
leſs culpable than real malice, yet it is liable 
to the diſpleaſure of God when indulged ; 
and I. cannot help thinking, that God will 
lend his gracious car to the r man who fincere- 


(e . 
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df an irritable temper. 
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iy eadeavonry to reſtrain its exceſſes. I muſt 
recommend prayer therefore,'/as one of the 
moſt efficactous means een, ee 


"oo n 1 414 1 


At is t66 obvious fo require e ius 


tration, that pride, vanity; arrogance, felf- 
Cenen, oſtentation, have an immediate ten- 


5 ar to deſtroy. the "comforts of à good 


hbourhocd, And are on chat account, as 
wh as itt chelf m nature, greatly diſpleaſing 
to God, at the ame earth TY 


2 nuffance to ſdeĩety. INI! une. 
But ! proceed to en topfit which _ 
| tet fuggeſts to my conſideration. Where 


2 ing and ni it, fays the Apoſtle, there 


1, confuſit un every evil url. 'Confulion 
im public affairs Ts temarkably'rhe conſequence. 


uk the male vdlemt paſſions. Our on cbun- 


i, and indeed all free countries, in which 
re Was a Hcente of ſpecch or of writing, 
have” exhibited omg ro proofs of the 


m "effelts "artetiting ſpirit er (critetirivn; 


Ribt, tuntule; and diſdrder, have been excited 
by the virulerlee of nein parties; who, 


1 though each pretended to a remarkable love | 


of their country, have conttibuted trrore than 


any foreign fbe, or teal yy, to deſtroy - 
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Sueb, indeed, is the violence" of political 
animeſity, that every ſocial and Chriſtian 
duty is facrifieed to the "indulgence of it. 
HFatred of the moſt bitter kind is occaſioned 


an attachment to a favourite ſtateſman, or 
ſyſtem" of public conduct. And it is greatly 
to be lamented; that this violence of zeal ariſes 
not from the pure motives of genuine patriot- 
iſm, to which it arrogantly pretends; but from 
envy; from à contentious N Bann vas 
alt, from ambition. 

I moſt earneſtly admonich al lic ans in- 
| Rigared by : theſe motives to ſeditious language, 
writing, or action, to conſider that they are 
inſulting the King of kings; who delights in 
order and tranquillity, and whoſe gracious 
Goſpel partzeularly requires à peaceful ſub- 


dy a difference of opinion in politics, or by 


miſſion te the laws of a country, and to the : 


powers legally ' eſtabliſhed. - Confution and 
every evil work are the comſequerice- of the 
_ unruly paſkons of erivy and ſtrife, when'they 

direct their force againſt the civil povertiynent 


and its proper adminiſtrators.” . Fear God, and 


bonour the king, ate commands joined toge= 
ther in the Scriptures ſo cloſely; as to ĩndute one 


to:conclade, that to honour the ing to per- 


_ a n . 
of 
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of a religious offices But if this ſhould. not 
be allowed, yet it is certainly true, chat to 
diſturb good government, is contrary to the 
duty of a good man, and particularly incon- 
ſiſtent with the character of a good Chriſtian; 
who ſbould ſtudy to be quiet, and to mind his 
own. buſineſs; and not follow thoſe, who, from 
envy and ſtrife, a to change, or unne- 
cgſſary innovation * 
But the evil e e is 100 


_ . common in a department which ought to ex- 


hibit exemplary inſtances of peace and unity; 
I mean, in the diſeuſſion of religious doc- 
trines, and in eeccleſiaſtical controverſy. I 
would not be underſtood to diſſuade from 


| inquiry. It is the duty and delight of every 


rational mind, to employ itſelf in the inveſ- 
tigation of important truth. But I wiſh the 
conviction to become univerſal, that charity is 
of far more conſequence than knowledge, 


and that there are few ſpeculative points ſo 


really intereſting as to juſtify the violation of | 
Anm in air Münden. = HOT ot 4b 3/4 
It is indeed greatly to be feared, that: reli. 
_ gious controverſialiſts are often under the 
Influence. of pride, envy, and a contentious 
diſpoſition, which they and their admirers 


* warm glow ee 2 
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I am led to draw this unfavoutable concluſion 
from the vehemence and acrimony of theit 
Unguage. The love of truth operates indeed” 
ſteadily and uniformly, but not © violently, 
It is the love of victory and ſuperiority which 
ſharpens the ſtyle.” The deſire of literary fame, 
of becoming the patron or leader of a ſect, 
of filencing the voice of oppoſition, uſually 
inſpires that eagerneſs and warmth of tem- 
per, which it is not natural that the truth 
or falſehood of any ſpeculative opinion ſhould 
| excite, I will not mention the names of many 
Muſtrious polemical divines, whom death has 
removed beyond the reach of their opponents 
anger; but I will lament over their graves, 
that they embittered their own lives, rendered 
_ themſelves diſagreeable to others, and diſo- 
bedient to God's law of charity, without the 
ſmalleſt advantage to thoſe churches which 
they pretended to ſerve, or to een 
of Chriſtianity. F 
= Senſible and moderate Chriſtians e 
unlearned, cannot but be offended when they 


ſee their teachers diſputing on ſubjecds of re- 


ligion, with an acrimony which no religion, 
and much leſs the Chriſtian, can juſtify. 
They argue with great appearance of reaſon, 
that thoſe perſons cannot be ſincere in teach- 
2% 


ing 
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ing charity, who appear themſelves totally 
geſtitute af it towards their brethren. So 


5 that I may venture to affirm, that religious 


and neglect. 


controverſies, when conducted with animo- 
Fty, whatever. abilities may he diſplayed on 
either ſide, are. injurious to the cauſe. of | 
Chriſtianity which, they pretend to promote. 
I Jbope, in this enlightened age, whenever ec- 
|  glebaſtical combatants are diſpoſed to 1 
beyond the limits of moderation, the public 
Vill turn away their eyes from the indecent ty 
; conteſt, and thus diſcourage it by contempt 
This, I believe, is the moſt 
effetual method of diſcouraging it, as ſuch 
controverſies owe their violence to pride and 
Vonity, which can no longer be gratified when 
readers, hearers, and ſpectators, eee 
185 refuſe their attention. > "81 4 1 | 
It is dangerous to begin a feligious diſpute, | 
f PR ſubject do the angry paſſions take fire 
ſo ſoon as on religion. The moſt lamentable 
enents in biſtory have been cauſed by reli- 
gious rage. An enthuſiaſm, ſimilar in its 
eſſects to real madneſs, originates from un- 
governed zeal in eceleſiaſtical controverſies. 
Let us then, as we value the cauſe of Chriſti- 
day, our own tranquillity, and the proſpe- 
rity of our country, avoid thoſe violent diſ- 


putes 


3 ¹ 
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putes which infallibly tend to injure them all. 
The beginning of Ariſt it like at when Le 
letter but water,” ſays holy writ; no one 
knows whether he ſhall be able to ſtop the 
torrent; and wiiether himſelf and his oppo- 
nent, as well as every thing for which” they 
contended, may . — Deere r- the 
delug e. e ly 
bo — uke Hy not e ly viſible 
in religious, but alſo in literary diſcuſſions, I 
might be ſuppoſed, that in ſuch diſputes, 
where no intereſt is concerned, truth might 
de elucidated by oppoſition without enmitys 
A liberal and generous conteſt excludes not 
mutual benevotence ; but here alſo, it is to 
be feared that victory, not truth, is the ob- 


ject of purſuit. A defeat argues 15 inferiority 755 


of knowledge and of abilities; and a con- 
quered combatant would rather, that truth 
and all her intereſts ſhould be deſerted; than 
that his pride ſhould be humbled by ſubmiſ. 
: fon. © Knowledge, when uſed only for the 

purpoſes of haughty diſputation, puffeth up; 
Þut charity edificth ; that is, a benevolent diſ- 
poſition, without much learning, will contit- 
bute more to real improvement, than pro- 
found ſcience, with envy, and! x contentious 


Miſpokition. ' 


Ima: 


. eee ee e; nal 


I mean not to ſugteſt, tliat learned diſpu- 
. nations, or liberal contentions, are of no value. 
As iron ſharpeneth iron, ſo does the ability of 
one man improve that of another, by a kind 
5 of collifon. But I wiſh all who engage in 
controverſy to preſerve the liberality of gen- 
 tlemen, and that indeed which includes it, 
. the charity of true Chriſtians; remembering, 
that the glory of conquering ari- antagoniſt 
3 not comparable to che ſatisfaction of con- 
| . quering ourſelves, and becoming emancipated 
by our own . from monk 2 50 pride 
eee e Neft a eats” K&X 
Favs mag to the dobnes nds life 
and ſocial intercourſe, where envying and 
ſtrife are moſt viſible, and moſt productive of 
- confuſion, I will only add ſhort. exhortation. 
Let us all duly conſider, of how little value 
this world, and all it contains, is, to a creature 
who exiſts but for a ſhort time; and who is 
liable, every hour of his exiſtence, to be 
called from all which attaches his heart, and 
daxzles his imagination. The beſt things 
which the world can beſtow, are not, in the 
eye of the true Chriſtian, worthy to excite 
' a virulence of reſentment, or cauſe a vio- 
lation of the law of love. Let us, 1 ſay, 
f eg conſider 15 and at in e 
: 4 
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of ſuch a conviction. If we can obtain any 
| honour or advantage without violation of juſ- 
tice and charity, there is certainly no reaſon 
to decline it; hut let us avoid all diſputes in 
which rivalry may induce us to injure and 
vex our eompetitors. Let us alſo endeavour, 
as we value our own tranquillity, to cultivate 
2 peaceable temper; to ſeek peace and enſue 
it; and, as much as in us lies, to live peace 
ably with al men. Moſt of us are ready to 
profeſs a regard for Peace, and attribute all 
the blame of its violation to the perverſeneſs 

and ill- uſage of an adverſary. But have we 
| really done every thing in our power to pre- 

vent the rupture before it began, and to cloſe 
it -afterwards by amicable reconciliation? I 
fear, there are but few among thoſe who live 
in a ſtate of enmity, who can with truth 
anſwer this queſtion in the affirmative. Let 
all then, who, notwithſtanding the plauſible 
words of their lips, are conſcious that they 
have not done all that in them lies to avoid 
the violation of charity, or to reſtore it when 
violated, enter immediately, before this day's 
ſun goes down, on the performance of a 
duty, which reaſon, religion, and common. 
nn wanne. | 2s 


But 


1 
* 


* 


ed, by that benevolent Spirit to whom be 
aſcribed; as is moſt due, all honour, might, 
majeſty, and en now and for ever- 


; i 
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But as -exhortationd merely moral, and "_ 


_cepts- founded-only;in--human_ wiſdom, have 


not been ſufficiently efficacious in correcting 
the malignity of the human heart, I muſt moſt 


earneſtiy intreat you, to pray to bim he 
ruleth the hearty and is able, by the ſesret 
_ influence» of his holy ſpirit, to purify all. its 
pollutions, to correct all its errors, and t aſſiſt 
charitable and peaceable/diſpoſition, He will, 
if you ſincerely aſk for ſo great a bleſſing, be- 
tow! on you that moſt excellent giſt of cha- 


rity, the very bond of peace and of all virtue; 
wyherefore, from this hour, laying aſide all 
malice, and all guile and hpacriſies, and all evil- 


milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby. 
And may ycur prayers be heard, and grant- 
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Taz are pee in the world, who 

are celebrated for ſhrewdneſs and ſaga- 
city; who ünderſtand buſineſs, who know 
How to acquire money in abundance, and 
- to' preſerve and improve their acquiſitions; 
but who, at the ſame time, are acknowledged 
to have no pretenſions to goodneſs of heart, or 
that kind of wiſdom which the Scriptures 
recommend. They are known to do many 
things, which, if they are ſtrictly juſt, are 
hard; they are tormented by continual anxiety 
and ſuſpicion; and however they may boaſt 


4 — * are certainly guilty of ex- 
Ce treme 
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treme folly, if to renounce innocence, a good 
conſcience, and tranquillity, can deſerve that 
appellation. 


1 ſhall think our time de Seen well 
employed, in endeavouring to convince them 


of their error, and to lead them from falſe 


wiſdom and falſe happineſs, to ſuch conduct 
| as produces enjoyments at once ſubſtantial 
and durable. — — 
Different men appear to view the 00 
with different degrees of attachment to it. 
Some are ſo paſſionately fond of it, as to de- 
termine at all, events, and whatever it may 
coſt them, to poſſeſs a, conſiderable ſhare of 
it. They obſerve, that more is to be gained 
by, art and cunning, than, by real merit and 
ſincerity. They. learn to watch) far opportu- 
nities fayourable to their deſigns; ; and, if, in 
| the courſe of their negociations, they, find a 
man who is unſuſpicious, becauſe. he is honeſt, 
they ſelect him as their proper and natural; 
prey, and as, furniſhing full ſeope for the 
practice of their artful machinations, They. 


are, it muſt be acknowledged. too often, ſuge. 
ceſsful; for the good are not on equal terms, 


With the wicked, in the conteſts, for worldly: 
profit and preferment, But what do. they gain 
of re agd dural dad raf luer gin 
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are weighed againſt the pleaſures of a good 
conſcience and a good character, they will be 
found light as the duſt in the balance. The 


inconſiftent with Wiſdom, 


honeſt man whom they over-reach, is far 
happier than they, even though he ſhould be 
ſo far injured by them as to be reduced to 
poverty. It is better to be cheated, than to 
cheat. The worldly wiſe man does not fee his 
folly in the midft of worldly affluence. * He 
truſts in riches and honours, and exalted ſtation; 
but the time will certainly arrive, when he 
will feel the weakneſs, or rather madneſs, of 
putting his truſt in any thing but the appro- 
bation of conſcious virtue, and the well- 
grounded hopes which the Chriſtian religion 

miſt always afford to the faithful. 
There are others, who value themſelves | 
greatly on their ſkill in games of chance; Who 
live apparently for no other purpoſe, but to 
ſhake the dice, or to win and loſe by any other 
_ caſual contingencies, It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that many of their ſports and games 
require a great deal of ingenuity and care in 
the ſucceſsful” practice of them. But they 
incur great temptation to wrong, and fre- 
quently commit it, when engaged in play 
with thoſe who are not equally ſxilful in the 
vn games, and in the doctrine of chances. 
Ce 2 Their 
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Their characters are thus ſullied, and * 
ce of mind interrupted. They are afraid 
of detection. They are afraid of a viciſſi- 
tude of fortune, and indeed often experience 
it. They are either elevated with joy beyond 
all the bounds of reaſon, or they are depreſſed 
with grief in the ſame degree. Their grief 
often terminates in deſpair; for none are 
found to be guilty of ſuicide ſo frequently, 
as gameſters by profeſſion. After all their 
; —— to ſenſe and judgment, can they 
juſlly be eſteemed wiſe, or even able men, 
who purſue ſuch a courſe of life, as is incon- 
ſiſtent with peace and reputation? 
There are again many who value them- 
ſelves on thoſe polite accompliſhments and 
ſhining arts, which enable them to ſeduce 
the innocent to ruin, and to deſtroy the hap- 
pineſs of families. Their arts are ſubtle, 
their behaviour reſined; and they too often 
ſucceed in the immediate objects of their 
purſuit. But they pay a dear price for all 
their acquiſitions. They are avoided by all 
decent and reſpectable perſons, as ſoon as their 
characters are known. They are loaded with 
the reproaches of thoſe whom they have 
deeply injured, and they are ſtung by remorſe. 


What avail an n addreſs and an art- 
7 | ful 
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ful management, an aſſiduous attention and an 
unwearied perſeverance in purſuit, if the reſult 
is infamy, anguith, and repentance ? | 
How much happier it had been for the 
ſeducers themſelves, as well as for ſociety, if 
they had exerted their agreeable and active 
powers in ſweetening domeſtic intercourſe, and 
adding to the ſecurity and comfort of family 
connexion? Many a broken heart would have 
beat-with joy at their preſence, and taken re- 
fuge under their protection. O that ye could 
bear witneſs to the villany and folly of ſeduc- 
tion, ye numerous tribes both of men and wo- 
men, who have been brought by its conſe- 
quences to an untimely grave! I wiſh it were 
poſſible to call you from your clay-cold man- 
ſions, to appal with your pale and forrowful 
looks the gay, the riotous, the unthinking 
debauchee, who, like the evil ſpirit, goes about- 
Seeking whom be may devour, and prides him- 
ſelf on that cunning which enables him to dif- 
fuſe deep and laſting miſery for the ſake of 
ſelfiſh and momentary gratification. 

Liſten, young man, and-return from the 


paths that lead to deſtruction, while a return is 
praCticable ! Thouſands have tried the courſe 
of life which you purſue, and have, with 
« A257 confeſſed that it is deceitful; and that, 

Cc 3 though 
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though it looks pleaſant on the. firſt entrance, 
it ends in darkneſs and horror. Suppoſe 
the cauſe of the ſeduced perſon, that of your 
own near relation, that of your daughter or 
of your wife. Your- blood boils within you 
at the idea. Feel then for others, and endea- 
. your to ſubdue thoſe paſſions which you have 
hitherto fomented; and to which you have 
given the ſtrength of habits, by long indul- 
gence. Value not yourſelf any longer, on 
that addreſs and ability which render you 
ſucceſsful in deſtruction. You have been 
| hitherto 20% only to do evil, than which 
there can be no greater folly. Taſte. the 
pleaſure of benevolence ; of ſparing the inno- 
cent, thoſe whom a confidence in your appa- 
rent goodneſs may have placed in your power; 
and experience, whether any tranſitory plea- 
ſure, any poor triumph over the defence- 
| leſs, can exceed the ſublime, the godlike 
enjoyment. Your wiſdom will be evinced in 
laying aſide every alluring art, on which mY 
have hitherto felt an 'ill- * pride and 
ſelf-complacency. 

All thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by vice of 
any kind, who ſeek their own private pleaſure 
or profit, in ſuch a manner as to give juſt cauſe 
of. offence, or to agar * oflierk, are to be 

numbered 
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numbered among the petſons characterized in 
the text, as being w/e ro do coil; but having 
no knowledge to do good, that is, to promote 
real happineſs and rational enjoyment. = 
Many have been the diſputes of philoſo-— 
phers, on the chief good and the true wiſdom. 
It is evident, that To Do GOOD, AS FAR AS 
OUR INFLUENCE EXTENDS, is OUR CHIEF 
'GOOD AND ONLY WIS DOM. To approach 
* neareſt to God, is to approach to perfection; 
but how can we approach ſo nearly to that 
fountain of all good, as by doing good in 

every poſſible ſenſe of that expreſſion? 
No one will diſpute the propriety of doing 
good to ourſelves. This is at once the dictate 
of nature, and of duty. But how ſhall we 
effect it? What is our good? Does it confift 
in pampering our appetites, and rioting in 
ſenſuality? in gratifying the paſſions of pride, 
envy, or ambition? Certainly not; though the 
votaries of this world act as if they were 
convinced, that the happineſs of man de- 
pends on ſenſual pleaſure, grandeur, and 
opulence. Let them maintain by their con- 
duct, or by arguments, any ſyſtem which 
they may caſually have adopted; it is certain, 
that the good or happineſs of every man de- 
ad his reſtraint, than his indul- 
Cc + | gence 
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gence of exorbitant paſſions. Peace, tran- 
quillity, ſelf- poſſeſſion, are neceſſary to all true 
buappineſs; but will any one affirm, that theſe 
IF are to be enjoyed by thoſe who are deeply 
12 engaged in gaming, in ſeduction, in purſuit 
(- of unbounded wealth, or the conteſts of 
ambition? The agitations of competition, 
frequent diſappointments, hope and fear in 
the extremes; theſe prevent all ſolid enjoy- 
ment, weary and embarraſs the mind with 
conſtant anxiety, and not only W but 
abbreviate exiſtence, - | . 
To do good to. ourſelves, is to promote the 
welfare of our minds and bodies, by con- 
ſtantly cultivating the one, and purifying and 
ſtrengthening the other, by temperance and 
exerciſe. Our ſouls are ourſelves: to watch 
over their ſtate; to cure all their diſeaſes by 
applying to the phyſician of ſouls, Jeſus 
Chriſt; to | ſacrifice all advantages of this 
world, and all pleaſures of ſenſe, to their im- 
provement, this is to do good to ourſelves; 
ſubſtantial good, ſuch as ſhall continue its be- 
neficial effect upon us in the preſent life, and 
through eternity. To have this regard for 
ourſelves, and to conſult our good in this 
extended ſenſe, is to be laudably ſelfiſh; and 
truly wiſe. They who * no inordinate at- 
| tachment 
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tachment to what the world madly purſues, 
to pleaſures, wealth, and honours, and ſilently 
| ſeek: an acquaintance with God, with their 
-own ſouls, and with their duty, appear indeed 
fooliſh and enthuſiaſtic in the eye of the men 
of the world; but they experience, in the 
ſolid pleaſures which an intercourſe with hea- 
ven affords, that enjoyment which no worldly. 
cunning or abilities can poſſibly procure. 
Man was placed in this world, that he might 
be - continually employed in doing good to 
himſelf in this liberal ſenſe; that he might 
ſecure to himſelf both temporal and eternal 
good; eaſe of mind, and the favour of God, 
who alone can beſtow unmixed felicity. 
As man is compounded of two. different 
principles, a ſpiritual and a corporeal, it is 
His duty to preſerve and improve them both, 
by the exertion of his reaſon, and by prayer. 
He will have a due regard to his health, which 
is beſt preſerved by temperance and induſtry. 
He will have a ftill greater regard for the 
ſtate and condition of his ſoul, which is pre- 
derved and improved by piety and charity. 
He will, by a conſtant vigilance, promote the 
welfare of both, and thus have the knoto- 
ledge to do good to himſelf, in ſuch a manner 
as to be able to do good to others moſt. 
effectually; 
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eſſectually; for it can never be denied, d SITY 
vrho preſerves his body and foul in a vigorous 
tate, is better able to ſerve his neighbour and 
ſociety, than he who, by intemperate plea- 
ſures, and a regard for the things of this world 
only, corrupts and weakens both his _—_— 
and fpiritual nature. 

He who is ingenious i in as ciao 
ciĩous in the purſuit and improvement of un- 
lawful pleaſures, cannot be ſaid to be wiſe in 


any other reſpect, than wie to do evil. He 


has no 4nowledge to do good, and no inclina- 
tion. The apparent good which he purſues is 
deluſive, and, however fair its NE 
terminates in evil. 

But he who is really wiſe, not eee 
. himſelf, but promotes it in his neigh- 
bour. He never wiſhes to derive — 
from injuring another. On che contrary, he 
would chuſe to ſuffer an injury himſelf, rather 
nn nnn 
R — 

He deems it not nn | 
Aby of advancement or advantage, when 
there is a probability that his ſucceſs is not to 
be obtained but at the expence of another's 
intereſt, and of juſtice. But the wiſe man 
of this world lays it down as a maxim, that 

g . no . 
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ud profit. or - honour is to be relinquiſhed, 
which can be obtained conſiſtently with a fair 
3 with ſecrecy, and with ſafety, 
The good and religious man is not con- 
A with avoiding the commiſſion of in- 
juries ; he js vigilant to diſcover opportunities 
for the practice of benefits, and the diffuſion 
of comfort. He exerts his ingenuity and ſa- 
gacity, in diſcovering proper objects for the 
exerciſe of his beneficence. He feels the 
miſeries of life, and learns, from his own ſuf- - 
 ferings, to ſympathiſe with the unhappy. _ 
f he is rich, he beſtows a part of his 
riches on the poor, with regular bounty and 
with ſincere cheerfulneſs. If he is wiſe, or 
particularly ſkilled in the knowledge of any 
art or ſcience, he is willing to exert his abili- 
ties, and diſplay his accompliſhments, for the 
benefit of others, and the community at large, 
as well as for his own profit, or reputation. 
He is, in a word, wiſe to do good to his 
neighbour by every poſſible mode. To do 
him evil, he has no knowledge. He poſſeſſes 
not the arts of villains and deceivers; he has 
never ſtudied them, and his heart would for- 
hill rien 40: genie thejs if he were able. 
But I dwell no longer on the topic of bene- 
ficenca, 2 
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ſtrong feelings of the human heart; and, leſt 
they ſhould not be duly attended to, by the 
' moſt frequent injunctions of the holy Goſpel | 
of Jeſus Chriſt. To do good to others, or to 


practiſe charity, conſtitutes the very ſummit 
of all Chriſtian excellence, and therefore it 


can require no proof that it is the mark of the 
higheſt wiſdom of which an human creature is 


capable. 


But is the worldling obſerved to Py occa- 


ſions to ſerve his fellow- creatures? Does he 


uſe his beſt faculties in deviſing modes of re- 
lieving want, and mitigating pain? Does he 


not rather avoid, like the proud prieſt and un- 


feeling Levite, the ſight of another's miſery, 
leſt he ſhould be induced to remove it at the 
expence of his dearly beloved pelf? He is 


too wiſe, as he deems it, to put himſelf to 
any charge in relieving the wants of one 


who will never have an opportnnity of re- 
turning the favour. To uſe his own phraſe 
in expreſſing his own idea, he knows better, 
than thus to ſtand in bis own light. There 


are, he argues, expences enough which can- 


not be avoided, and it would therefore be a 
folly to give away any thing which can be 


withheld without violation of legal juſtice. It 
wauld be madneſs, according to the wiſdom 


DT 
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ol this-world, to forego, any profit for the 
ſake of others, merely from the principles of 


Chriſtianity and philanthropy. | 
Thus we ſee the wiſe man of this world | 
- ſkilled in nothing which contributes to his 
own eſſential benefit, or to the benefit of his 
neighbour, We ſee him indulging a culpable 
ſelfiſhneſs to the utmoſt extreme. We ſee him 
little ſcrupulous of the means of accompliſhing 
his purpoſes ; and heſitating at neither means. 
neſs nor fraud, when they can be practifed 
conſiſtently with ſafety and concealment. And 
is this wiſdom? It is the poor and narrow- 
minded wiſdom of thoſe to whom this world, 
and the external goods of fortune, as they are 
termed, are the only objects of delight. But 
it is not the wiſdom of thoſe happier perſons, 
who poſſeſs minds enlarged by Chriſtianity, 
and who ſee things in ſuch a light, as induces 
them to think the poſſeſſion of wealth, and the 
enjoyments of ſenſuality, totally worthleſs, 
when compared to a good conſcience and the 
favour of God. ay [/| . 

The world is too much inclined to com- 
pliment with the title of wiſe men, thoſe who 
ſeek only their own worldly proſperity with 
- addreſs and ſucceſs. Such characters are ad- 
mired as exhibiting examples of prudence, 
and 
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and frequently pointed out for the imitation 
of young men. It would greatly ſerve the 
cauſe of virtue and religion, if the world would 
reform its opinion of wiſdom; and give the 
praiſe of it not to mere worldlings, but to the 
pious and honeſt; to men who lift up their 
minds from this low earth, and aſpire at an 
excellence and-happineſs, which nothing ſub- 
lunary can beſto wr; who; . * men 
things, but heavenly; © | 
Let me prevail Md tient me, to 
reform their judgments, if they have hitherto 
thought that a {Kill in the arts of acquiring 
and improving an eſtate conſtitutes true wiſ—- 
dom ; if they have indulged their ſelfiſh love 


Fe of profit and honours, . at the-expence of their 


fellow-creatures. To be wie to do evil, is 
extreme folly. Addreſs in buſineſs, and pru- 
dence in the management of affairs, are cer- 


_ tainly valuable and uſeful; but they muſt be 


controlled by ſtri& moral honeſty, or they may 
become a ſnare to their poſſeſſors, and leud 
them into temptation. If the end is evil, no 
ſkill in uſing the means can entitle a man to 
praiſe and eſteem. The end will corrupt the 
means; as well as the means, the end. 
1 ardently wiſh, that I could prevail with 
all who hear me this'day, to diveſt themſelves 
* of 


of all ambition of being eſteemed wiſe, in- 
dependently of being good. Such wiſdom 
is the wiſdom of the ſerpent, the eunning of 
that evil being who delights in miſchief and 
 mifery, The world ſpeaks in terms of high 
approbation of able men, whoſe ability ſeems 
togſeonſiſt in little elſe than a ſubtle poliey; 
an addreſs in managing a bargain, and taking 
advantage of others, who, from a want of 
worldly cunning or from ignorance, are liable 
to deception. I am concerned to remark, 
that ſuch a character is frequently extolled 
and admired above all others; and the conſe- 
quence is, that young men endeavour to 
acquire it, by ſtudying the arts of cunning, 
rather than the generous virtues of candour 
and benevolence. Religion and conſcience are 
ſoon ſacrificed ; and I know- nothing which 
tends more effe@ually to_ diffuſe vice and 
miſery, than the admiration of abilities inde- 
pendently of virtue, and aſſociated with infi- 
delity and immorality. 
Let our firſt endeavour be to do good, and 

to avoid evil. If we can accompliſh this end, 
we are ſufficiently wiſe. Others may over- 
reach us in a negociation. Others may, in 
conſequence of their ſubtlety, become richer 
or greater than ourſelves; but our wiſdom 
I will 
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will be evinced in the final reſult, and even in 
the general courſe of our lives. We ſhall 
enjoy peace, and a good conſcience. Hope 
of God's favour will brighten every proſpect; 
and there is every reaſon to believe, that 
while the children of this world, who in their 
generation are wiſer than the children of light, 
ſhall be excluded from the preſence: of God, 
we ſhall be admitted (our,good intentions and: 
endeavours being accepted as a compenſation 
for our defects) to the right hand of him, in 
whoſe gift are pleaſures, riches, and m 
far beyond what we can deſire or deſerve. 
Then may the worlaly-wiſe ſay, Me Hale: 
5 accounted their lives madneſs, and their end 
«"; to be without honour. How are (they num- 
&« tered. among the children of God, ans: their 
* at is among the ſaints * e ile ano 
Eus 5 | 5. . | Wiſdom, I 5 ö A 9 
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s E RM ON XIX. 


On the ke of the Die, and 
MAN s of eſcaping them. 


Marr. vi. "I 
- But deliver ur from 0 evil. 


NY attempt to elucidate a paſſage in 
a prayer which every Chriſtian uſes pri- 
vately in his cloſet, and which the wiſdom of 
our church has direded to be uſed in every 
ſeparate office, will juſtly claim you ſerious 


attention. 


I mean not, however, to arrogate the merit 
of. making a new diſcovery, when Inform 


you, that the words, deliver us from evil, have 


been commonly miſunderſtood. They have 


been ſuppoſed to convey a petition for a deli- 
verance from evil in general, moral, and na- 


tural; and indeed, in this ſenſe, the meaning 
is comprehenſive, and ſuch as muſt receive 
the * aſſent of every mortal. 

| Dd But 


4e On the Shartfif 1 Devil, 


But it is juſtly obſerved, that the original 
 \ ignifies a petition for deliverance from the 
power of dhe ui one, and Gught to bs tranſ- 
lated deliver us from THE EVIL ONE ;—from 
Salan, the adverſary of mankind, from whom. 
all the ſin ati miſery of mun derive their 
origin. | 
In this age;[in—which-many-make preten- 
ſions both to wit and philoſophy, without any 
juſt claim to common ſenſę or common. honeſty, 
attempts have been made to ridicule or reaſon | 
away the belief of an evil ſpirit; and there 
ſeems to be cauſe for ſurmiſing, that they 
who belle ve not in · the exiſtence of Satan; are 
equally ĩteredulou onthe ſubject ef all revealed 
religion! It is indeed dertäin, and be | 
poſſibility ef diſpute, that the Holy Scriptures 
declare the reality of evil” Tpirits and fallen 
Angels, and of ons, who is eminent among 
them, as their chief or tyrant. 80 that he who 
ventures to reject the belief of © Satan, the ad- 
verſary of God and man; muſt at the wan d | 
| reject ths Goſpe l of Jeſus Chriſt. 

here are, | hooves many who cannot 
indade theiſeves to 27 a total difbelief of 
the Goſpel, who: yet would explain away che 
doctrine of devils ab merely allegorical” and 
figurative. They ate Chriſtiaus; they” 
1. 4 are 
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ate ſhocked at the idea of profeſſing iufidelity, 


yet they would faſhion the Goſpel according 
to their own ideas of propflety, and accept 
ſuch doctrines only as goa with their ownl 
e | 
Before E proceed any farther on the tereb 


ing ſubject which I have choſen for your pre- 
fent meditation, I will deſire you to recolle& 


thoſe plain texts of Scripture, which no inge- 


| naity of interpretation can fo far*diſtort, as to 


prevent them from declaring plainly, the actual 
exiſtence and great power of the evil one. 
You cannot require a repetition of the hiſ- 


tory of Adam's fall, and of the part which Satan 


acted in effecting is You cannot require to 
be informed, that Chriſt was to bruiſe the head 


af the ſerpent; that is, the Devil: and you 


muſt be credulous indeed, if you will believe 


chat the Devil, ſo often mentioned in the 1 N 
| Teſtament, is only an allegorical perſbriage. 


It is the docttine of the Scriptures, 5 


ever it may be derided by minute philoſophers, 


that the Fand his angels, or evil ſpirits; 


have their preſent habitation in the eirtum- 


ambient air; from which convenient ſituation 


chey ſurvey mankind, and take every oppor- | 


tunity of ſedacing, corrupting, and leading 
_ to deſtruction. Satan himſelf is calle 
D d 2 by 
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by St. Paul, the prince of the power of the air. 
This fituation conſtitutes their place of exile 
from heaven. This is the priſon in which 
| God hath reſerved them unto the judgment 
ol the great day. And the angels which kept 
not their firſt eftate, ſaith St. Jude, but lef? 

- their own habitation,. he hath reſerved in cver- 
laſting chains under darkneſs, unto the judgment 
of the great day. For God Jpared not the 
angelt, as we read in St. Peter, which ſinned, 
but caft them down to hell, _ delivered them 
- into chains of- darkneſs, to be reſerved unto 
judgment; or, as it is interpreted by Joſeph 
Mede, having adjudged the angels that ſinned 

to hell torments, he delivered them to be 
„ kept, or reſerved, (in the airy region, as in 

« a priſon,) for chains of darkneſs at the day 

4 of judgment.” 

But to diſcover the local refichoee: of theſe. 
. evil beings, is not of the greateſt conſequence 
to us. Our firſt object with reſpect to them is, 
to be convinced of their real exiſtence, and the 
- greatneſs of their power. I could produce 
many other paſſages, which tend to prove, 
that we wreſtle not againſt fleſh and blood, but 
againſt principalitics and powers, againſt the 
rulers, of the darkneſs of this world, againſt 
"F ' Spiritual wickedne/s in high places ; but you 
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need only open the books of the Goſpel to find 
them yourſelves. | 

The grand adverſary is called, * the God * 
« this world, the prince of this world, and the 
prince of the power of the air, the ſpirit that 
* now worketh in the children of diſobedience *.” 

No one can read the Scriptures without 
-obſerving, that the Devil and evil ſpirits are 
ſpoken of as real perſons, no leſs expreſsly 
than God Almighty himſelf, and our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. To pretend to underſtand what 
is ſaid of him figuratively, is merely a pallia- 
tion for actual infidelity. 

I will not take up your time in proving that 
which is of itſelf ſufficiently evident, but will 
confidently repeat, that he who is reſolved to 
diſbelieve the exiſtence of Satan, muſt at the | 
ſame time deny both the Moſaic and the 
Chriſtian revelation. Unfaſhionable as the 
doctrine is, I muſt inſiſt, that all who are 
Chriſtians indeed, ought to receive it, as 
it is plainly and literally, delivered in, the 
Scripture. © 

I proceed. to the practical confidatuion 3 
my ſubject, from which I hope you will re- 

ceive ſome imperfect hints, which may aſſiſt 
Fou in eſcaping the ſnares. which the great 


„ Epheſians, ii. 2. 
+... adver- 
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adverſary is continually. placing in the path 
through which we are compelled to ARG, in 
the pilgrimage e N 
I pretend not to account for the ey 
* which the evil being acts on the human mind. 
HY Tam no leſs ignorant of this, than the moſt 
Ignorant of my hearers. It is one of thoſe 
| fecret things which belong unto the Lord, and 
the knowledge of which is not allowed to 
man; becauſe it would evidently ſerve no 
valuable end, and merely contribute to gratify 
2 vain curioſity. But that evil beings are able 
to influence the mind, is evident; not only from 
Scripture, but - from actual experience of that 
which paſſes in our own minds, and in the con- 
duct of mankind i in the tranſactions of life. 
Who is there that has not frequently and 
habitually acted in contradiction both to his 
| conſcience and his reaſon ? And to what will 
8 he aſeribe his deviation from a rule which him- 
ſelf acknowledges to be a right one, and to 
deſerve his obſervation? To his paſſions, per- 
haps; and it is indeed true that his paſſions 
will occaſion ſudden ſallies, and temporary 
* miſbehaviour; the reſult of ſurpriſe and 
violent emotion. But they will not cauſe 
a long, a cool, a deliberate courſe of wicked- 
" nels; in oppoſition to better knowledge. To 


account for ſuch mae, we muſt have | 
recourle | 


«15 ils 14 , 1 + 4 | | ; 
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recourſe to the influence which the Devil-is 
allowed to exerciſe over thoſe, who neglect the = 
proper. means of reſiſting and ſubduing his 
dominion. I ſee and approve” better, things, 
ſays the wretched ſlave of Satan, but I follow 
worſe. | Why; but becauſe he is dragged in 
chains by the enemy and tyrant, who has led 
him captiye, deſerted as he was by the ſhield 
of faith, and the armour of grace! e. 
There ſometimes appear among men, ſuch 
1 creatures, as ſeem to delight in evil 
for its own ſake, and to whom: iniquity and 
all uncleanneſs are joys congenial with their 
nature, independently of any . worldly: profit, 
or carnal pleaſure, which they may hope to 
derive from it. They wallow like the unclean 
animal, which has been ſo often an emblem of 


moral impurity; in all -filthineſs, which to 


them is grateful as the roſe to * weil, or de 
rainbow to the eye. 

To what is ſuch 8 to be attributed? 
To early neglect, to bad company, to evil come 
munication, which has opened the heart for the 
reception of the evil one in the tender yeats of 
infancy, when whatever takes poſſeſſion is not 
eafily diſplaced. The heart appears to be entirely 
poſſeſſed. by the Devil, under his abſolute diſ- 


Poſal, ſo as to be hurried on with blind preci- 
el | -D d 4 pitation 
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pitation to all that is deteſtable and ruinous. 


Theſe are they who are ſo frequently brought 


to the human tribunal; murderers, robbers, 
not from paſſion or ſudden temptation, but 


delighting in blood, and glorying in ſucceſsful 


| deceit. Theſe are they who are guilty of 
. crimes not to be named; theſe are they who 


delight in diffuſing miſchief among their fellow- 


_ creatures, in corrupting and ſeducing all who 
are within their ſphere of influence, and who 


not only refuſe to pay to God the adoration 


due to him, but ſet omnipotence at defiance, 
and deride the power that can annihilate them 


with a nod, or, which is infinitely worſe; 


dcom them to eternal condemnation. 
We ftand aghaſt when we hear of ſuch 


enormous wickedneſs, and thank Heaven that 


we are free from it, But let us not truſt 


in ourſelves with preſumptuous confidence. 
There is not a crime of which human nature 


is capable, into which we, as partakers of that 
nature, may not fall, when deſerted, through 
our own impiety, by the grace of God, and 
left to ourſelves ; which is, in truth, 70 be given 


over to the power of Satan. When left to 


ourſelves, we cannot ſtand ; but, like infants, 

totter at every ſtep, or lie proſtrate, at the 

n of him who will n to take us up. 
| Sis" if | But 
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But the Devil, we learn, is a vigilant being, 
always intent on his prey. The circum- 
ſpection of man is not able to guard againſt 
him; for he aſſumes a thouſand ſhapes, and 
will not heſitate to take even the lovely © 
form of truth and innocence, to ſecure his 
"devoted victim. And when once he has 
ſeized a ſon of Adam, who can ſay whither 
he will lead him? From ſmall and inſenſible 
gradations, he will conduct him to the higheſt 
wickedneſs; and the moſt innocent among 
us, under his influence, may become not only 
habitually corrupt and evil, but the perpe- 
trator of crimes, at the mention of which, he 
now cannot but ſhudder. | 
To avoid this dreadful misfortune of falling 
under the power of the evil one, let me con- 
jure you, to avoid the beginnings of evil, the 
very firſt tendency to moral and religious 
degeneracy. Great, indeed, is the danger of 
every one of us. Be not ſecure and confident. 
Lou tread on embers, which may burſt into 
a conſuming fire; you walk on the brink of a 
precipice. All your anxious care, all your 
unwinking vigilance, is neceſſary to preſerve 
you from your great adverſary. Butlet me aſk, 
whether hitherto your care and vigilance have 
not been chiefly beſtowed in acquiring or ſecur- 
6 ing 


\ 
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ing A 3 of this periſhable world, its Aces 
or its grandeur? Aſk your own, hearts the 
queſtion, and to God and your own hearts 
. make the anſwer; ; for to them, who are not 
3 to be deceived, you are accountable. A 
[7 The world is indeed the enticing bait which | 
—_F atan uſes for the capture of men. Riches, 
+, honours, pleaſures, theſe are the allurements 
| 4 which draw men to deſtruction, as the ſweet 
| | ointment attracts the fluttering inſect, who falls 
- Into'the ſnare to riſe no more. The wings on 
2 which it aſcended with joy into the free region 
of zther, are all clogged and defiled, and after 
| FORAY many a painful ineffeQtual ſtruggle, the tran- 
ſient taſte of ſweets is followed by death. 
| On the love of riches I might enlarge with- 
out limits. It is ſo obviouſly the cauſe of fin 
and miſery, that every moraliſt, and religious 
teacher, has expatiated on it, as the misfortune 
| of human nature, and the ſource. of all evil. 
| All kinds of fraud and violence which have diſ- 
graced and diſturbed ſociety, have originated 
from greedineſs of gain. It has been always 


effect, that it is at this moment no leſs-remark- 
Able and deplorable, than in any age, which any 
ſatiriſt or obſerver on men and manners has ever 
n to ſtigmatize and admnoulh, - 


| 
TH 2 ts; * 2 


I hoge 


obſerved and complained of, but with ſo littly 
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| L 1 hope ever to avoid the weakneſs and ig 
norance of thoſe, who repreſent the times ia 
Which they live, as the wonſt tõ be found in 
the annals of hiſtory; but, at the ſame time, 
I cannot be ſo. affectedly candid; as to conceal 
my opinion, that the frauds in the purſuit f 
money are, in the preſent; age, conducted with 
more refinement and ſyſtematical ingenuity, 
than in ages of greatet ſimplicity. The 
moſt eminent and honourable among the 
mercantile ranks have juſtly complained, that 
fraud is practiſed with an improved ſubtilty 
which marks the preſent times; and that it is 
difficult for the moſt ſagacious and experi- 
enced to have tranſactions with the my world | 
wuhout impoſition 5 
I am ſorry to be able to add, that much of + 
this evil ariſes from the little reverence paid 
to the moſt awful aſſeveration that can be 
made, an appeal to the God af truth, for 
the truth of a ſolemn aſſurance, - Oaths are 
uſed in many offices, in the tranſaction of 
commercial buſineſs, without any form; 
and it is to be feared, too often with ſuch 
mental reſervation as may deceive the world, 
yet cannot but involve the mercenary wreteh 


who uſes it in the atrocious crime of per- 
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Could I but lift up my voice, and be heard 
by that buſy crowd which is haſtening to be 
rich, and dares to trifle with oaths in purſuit 
of the mammon of unrighteouſneſs ! Fooliſh 
man, I might ſay to him who treacherouſly 
touches the holy book, for. what art thou en- 
dangering thy immortal ſoul, and delivering 
thyſelf up to the power of Satan ? For a few 
bags of pelf, worthleſs as the duſt on which 
thou treadeſt, as ſoon as thou ſhalt ceaſe to 
breathe, which muſt be ſoon, and may be this 
hour? Pauſe a while! Pray for grace, and 
thy eyes ſhall be enlightened from heaven; 
and Satan, who now beholds the contract ſeal- 
ing between him and thee, will retire to his 
native darkneſs, the region of ſorrow ; there 
to moan over his diſappointment, while all 
heaven's choir ſhall ſing with joy over the foul 
of a {inner ſnatched from hell. 
80 loud is the noiſe of buſineſs, as it is 
called, or the jarring turmoil which avarice 
occaſions, that I fear the ſtill ſmall voice of 
reaſon will not be heard in the walks of the 
exchange, and in the ſtorehouſes of the crowd- 
ed emporium. But let us pity the wretched 
multitude ; and let us pray, that they may ſee 
the error of their ways, and eſcape the ſnares 
of the Devil, into which too many of them 
are 
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are eager to run, as the bird into the net, but 
knoweth not that it is for its life, 
Let us take heed, to ourſelves while we 
. ſympathiſe with others; and if any one who 
now hears me, is in the way of unjuſt gain, 
let him pauſe, and pray with unaffected fervor, 
that God Almighty would deliver him from 
the evil one, who moſt certainly is tempting 
him with the powerful enticement. of lucre,, 
to ſuch condu and depravity, as, though it 
ſhould gain the whole world, will ame 
in the loſs of the ſoul. 

There is a circumſtance in the 3 
aer. of many who perjure themſelves for 
the ſake of clandeſtine gain, which ſeems to 
evince, that they are under the influence of 
the evil ſpirit, They ſin not from want; for 
though want may not excuſe, yet it may, in 
ſome degree, extenuate the malignity of their 
offence; but they thus inſult both God and 
man in the midſt of abundance, and for the ſake 
of adding to ſtores already ſuperfluous. This 
is unmixed covetouſneſs, and leads to every 
baſe and wicked action. As it is entirely un- 
reaſonable even in a worldly light, and con- 
tributes to no real enjoyment, but merely to 
fancied hliſs, there is no doubt, but they who, 


are under jts influence, are, at the ſame time, 
under 
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under the dominion. of Satan. Miſtaken mor- 
=> tals, who ſell their peace and their ſouls for 
mat which can afford them no equivalent! 
Equivalent? what can be a compenſation > 
the loſs of peace and the favour of God? 
But thoſe who are actuated by the love o 
were are frequently urged to the commiſfior 
of crimes of which the conſequences are 
death by human laws. They know it; they 
fee the gaol and the gibbet prepared for them. 
They are convinced that pain tand ſhame will 
de their portion; yet do they ruſh on in the 
Ame evil courſe, as if they were unable to 
x᷑xturd their progreſs to deſtruction. Such un- 
1 happy perfons do indeed exhibit moſt melan- 
holy proofs, that Satan is able to govern the 
mind entirely, when it is once depraved. And 
Ke who duly attends to fact examples, will 
not, I think, long heſitate to believe the great 
inflaence of the evil one, and to pray for de- 
 Hverance from him. Men who ſupported a 
character of inteprity 'and honour have, we 
 * Enow, fallen into the moſt diſpraceful and 
__ ftw freude, in oppoſition to tlie tenour of all 
'- _ their former words and actions. Let vs take 
__ © warning; for if we are not upon our guard, 


| the degeneracy which we 91 in 2 P | 
b © 9 1 | 
n But 
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But honours and rank in life are objects 
which Satan holds out to many, when he at- 
tempts to ſeduce them from obedience to God. 
With what 'ardour do men putſue civil and 
political diſtinctions? Their whole ſouls are 


engaged in the purſuit; Truth, juſtice, and - 


mercy, are forgotten or violated. | Murder by 
violence, or fecret aſſaſſination, has been the 
frequent effect of ambition. Deceit of all 


kinds is judged wiſdom, in the machinations 


of thoſe who, pretending a regafd to theis 
king and country, intend only their own 
perſonal advancement. Whence comes this 
madneſs ? Comes it not from him who is 


ſtyled in the Scripture, the prince of this world; 


who was himſelf an 'example of ambition, 


and who delights in ſuggeſting temptations to 
mortals, which may lead them to tread in his 


ſteps, and accommpany* kim in his” wretched 
| * Wee | 507) eee Reber w 

But the moſt powerful allurement which 
"tha apoſtate angel offers, is ſenſual pleaſure; 
He knows that man, in his preſent Rate, par- 


conſtantly endeàvouring to bring him Rill 
| fiearer to that humiliating condition. 
To contend againſt pleaſure, when inno- 


cent, would be to contend againſt nature. 
g | Every 


fleipates the nature of the brutes; and he is 


„ 
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Every animal is endowed with ſenſibility, and 
| muſt prefer the agreeable to the diſagreeable 
BÞ ſenſations ; and nature has conſtituted pleaſure 
one of the chief inducements to man, for the 
accompliſhment of her purpoſes. So far all 
L is right and wiſe; for it is the ordinance of 

God; but the ſubtle power of darkneſs avails 
himſelf of this conſtitution, of human n 
in producing evil and miſery, 
. Who is it that ſuggeſts to the heart 1 8 man, 
that unlawful pleaſures are more agreeable 
| than lawful? Who can it be, but that malig- 
nant ſpirit who urged our firſt parents to taſte 
be forbidden fruit? It is very apparent to rea- 
* ſon, that a prohibition can have no natural 
and regular effect in exalting an enjoyment. 

It might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that it would 

-lower it, by a conſciouſneſs of doing wrong, 
and a fear of detection, and its conſequences. 

But the Devil whiſpers to the corrupt heart of 

man, that the f is the ſweeter becauſe it is 

ſtolen. | 

All exceſſive i — 3 ſuch | 

as degrade man even below tlie brutes, are 
purſued from the inſtigation of the Devil. 
And as all kinds of wickedneſs are allied to 
each other, ſince indeed they are the offspring 
of the ſame parent, he who is led into ex- 
ceſſive 
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ceſſive and irregular pleaſures, ſeldom ſtops at 
the criminal indulgence; but, either in de- 
fence or concealment of it, proceeds to per- 
jury, robbery, murder, every ſin which Satan 
| can delight to promote, Es ab 
of purity. 

I have thus briefly conſidered Pre great 
objects of human purſuit, riches, honours, 
pleaſures ; things which, under the conduct 
of reaſon and virtue, may be purſued with the 
utmoſt propriety; but which the enemy of 
man makes uſe of, he wren wN 00 une 
and evil. IA hes 

But there are many ako do PETER to 
be particularly influenced by the love of either 
of theſe idols, who yet give too much reaſon 
to fear, that they are under the malignant in- 
fluence of the evil one. I mean thoſe who; 
arrogating to themſelves, I know not What, 
of philoſophy and ſuperior ſtrength and rbĩ 
ſon, reje& all revelation, and ſeem to five 
without God in the world. Weak as they 
certainly are, like every mortal, they dare to 
depend upon themſelves alone, and ſeorn to 
aſk happineſs from any ſuperior.” They 
fend forth writings, in which they cenſure 
the oldeſt and moſt important inſtitutions; 
with the deciſive air of an oracle. They 

E e 1 would 
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would be the legiſlators: of the human race; 
and in order to ſhew their ſuperior under- 
ſtanding and ſpirit, would begin the work, by 
diſmiſſing all religions, or, as they contemptu- 
ouſly term them, all modes of human ſuper- 
ſtition. Their fooliſh preſumption ariſes from 
pride, and their Pride is derived from bim 
wo_ pride was his ruin. | 

Theſe pretended philoſophers are . 
in the work of tlie Devil, and might with 
propriety be called his apoſtles. Their writ- 
ings have, in our own times, diſſeminated 
many of thoſe evil principles which have been 
adopted by the faſhionable and fanciful, and 
have produced cotreſponding practices. I 
muſt earneſtly. recommend it to all who are 
deſirous of eſcaping a moſt dangerous in- 
fection; to avoid ſuch writings entirely, or at 
leaſt not to approach them till they are fur- 
a with the nn an of faith in 
I come to the moſt Abend part of my 
ſubject. Ic have endeavoured to repreſent to 
you the extent of Satan's influence, and the 
danger every one incurs, of falling into his 
ſnares, in purſuing the uſual objects of hu- 
man deſire. I proceed to ſuggeſt ſuch means 


as a wil ann ſecure oy man who will 
I4 5 * have 


6 
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have recourſe to them, from the power of * 
formidable adverſary. 

The means, indeed, are ſuch, as muſt occur 
to every thinking Chriſtian z - and I mention 
them rather for the ſake of admonition, than 
as pretending to give you information. 
The two means preſcribed, both by rea- 
fon and Scripture, are vigilance and prayer. 
Watch and pray, left you enter into temptation. © 

Every prudent commander proportions: his 
defence to the ſtrength and ſubtilty of his 
enemy. We know that we have .t@contend 
with a being, who, though fallen, ſtill 
poſſeſſes great power and peculiarꝭ cunning. 
We muſt therefore fully convince our own 
minds, that we ſhall not be able to eſcape him 
unleſs we . uſe the . utmoſt circumſpection. 
There is no doubt, but that he will exert his 
powers, in every form and mode which his 
experience, as well as his craft, propoſes to 
him, as the moſt likely to ſucceed. He will 
even aſſume the ſpecious garb. of truth and 
| goodneſs. > We read, that Satan himſelf is 
% transformed into an angel of light.“ But, 
notwithſtanding all his arts and diſguiſes, our 
conſciences will diſcover him in his true ſhape, 
if we liſten impartially to their ſuggeſtions ; 
and the aſſiſtance of Heaven will certainly be 
. Ee 2 afforded 


* 
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afforded whenever we ſeriouſly prepare to reſiſt / 
him. Rel the Devil, and he will flee from 
you... The angel of the: Lord encampeth about 
them that fear him, and delivers them. Angels- 
are ſent to minifter to them that are appointed 
heirs of ſalvation. Though the good man 
ſhould: fall, through temporary inadvertence, 
he ſhall not be caſt dtm; for the Lord uphold- 
eib him in bis hand, and greater is ht that is in 
us, than he that is in the world. 
But to ſecure the aſſiſtance of Heaven, and 
our conquelt over the apoſtate, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to have recourſe to prayer; and, fortu- 
nately for us, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt hath 
himſelf taught us the prayer which ſhall. be 
effectual. Lead us not into ſoon but de- 
liver us from the evil ane. it 5 
Our Saviour has, in theſe words, pointed 
| _ out the great objects which we ought to have 
in view in our daily prayer; but there is no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he intended to confine 
us to any form of words. Whenever, there- 
fore, we ſhall be aſſaulted by temptation, and 
the powerful ſolicitatiois of the diabolical 
tempter, let us expreſs our prayer to God in 
the warm ejaculation which the particular cir- 
cumſtance ſhall ſuggeſt, We muſt be inſtant 
in prayer, for nothing can repel our enemy 


* 4 
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ſo certainly. We muſt not be ſatisfied with 
formal repetitions of prayer on the Lord's day, 
or at morning and evening; but, in every 
dangerous aſſault, lift up our hearts to God, 
our ſuccour and ſupport. - * The life of a 
« good man, it was faid by one of the 
heathens, is full of prayer.” And let us 
not imagine, that the church or our cloſet only, 
are fit places for ſupplication. We may ſecretly 
pray without ceaſing, as we are following our 
occupation; in the ſtreet and forum, in the 
ſield, or amidſt the family. The heart may 
pray, though the yoice be ſilent, and no ex- 
preſſion of the countenance diſcloſe what 
paſſes within us. Guard yourſelves with 
prayer, as with armour in your Chriſtian 
warfare ; but avoid hypocriſy. 

So kind and condeſcending is our Father in 
heaven, that he will certainly ſhower down 
his grace in plentiful emanations, if we will 
but duly prepare our hearts for its reception, 
by following the commands of our bleſſed 
Redeemer. Under his guidance, as the cap- 
tain of our ſalvation, we ſhall march on to 
certain victory againſt the combined powers 
of the world, the fleſh, and the Devil. Let 
us not faint, but, like good ſoldiers, perſevere 
with fidelity in the ſervice in which we are 

Ee 3 engaged, 
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engaged, till we ſhall be diſmiſſed with honour 
as conquerors, and rewarded with a e 
jubilee. 

- Glorious day | EAR we ſhall be . 
to the ſociety of thoſe pure ſpirits who 
never rebelled, and far removed from the 
influence of thoſe powers of darkneſs, who 
are doomed to everlaſting miſery, and who 
vainly hope to alleviate their woe, by increaſ- 


ing the number of their fellow. ſufferers! May 


God, of his infinite mercy, take pity even on 
thoſe accurſed beings, and, in his own good 
time, give them to ſee their error, and torepent? 
But I forbear to ſpeak of diſpenſations, in 
which ſhort-ſighted men cannot interfere with- 
out danger of finful preſumption, - Sufficient 
unto mortals are their own ſin and miſery, and 
ever bleſſed be he, who has given us opportu- 
nities in this life, to raiſe our nature to higher 
improvements in virtue and happineſs, and to 
partake at laſt, through the merits of a tri- 
umphant Redeemer, 'of that heavenly dignity 
and happineſs, which Satan and his compa» 
pions in Ay forfeited by rebellion, 


rens 
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\ 
PROVERBS, xxv. 16. 


Haſt thou found honey ? eat ſo much as is ſu 92 
ficient for thee, leſt thou be . therewith, 


and vomit it. 


GOME animals appear to poſſeſs an inſtinc- 
= tive wiſdom; the obſervation of which 
affords human nature, with all its pretenſions 
to ſuperior reaſon, a very inſtructive leſſon. 
Man has been often ſent to learn of the bee 
and the ant; and, indeed, they exhibit very 
beautiful models of * 125 Perſevering 
induſtry. 

The production of the bee has at afforded 
an emblem, which both ancient and modern 
moraliſts have delighted to uſe in the illuſtra- 
Ee 4 tion 
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-tion of their precepts. Honey has been the 


figurative appellation of all that affords plea- 
ſure to the human ſenſes; of all that gratifies | 
the heart, the underſtanding, 12 the ima- 
gination *. 

Man, indeed, may be called, in a Fgurative | 
ſtyle, a Wees In ſearch of ſweets, he roams in 


various regions, and ranfacks every inviting 
flower. Whatever diſplays: a beautiful appear- 


ance, ſolicits his notice, and conciliates his fa- 


vour, if not hisaffeQion. He is often deceived by 


the vivid colour and attractive form; which, 
inſtead of ſupplying honey, produce the rankeſt 


poiſon; but he perſeveres in his reſearches, 


and if he is often diſappointed, he is alſo often 


ſucceſsful. The misfortune is, that when he 


has found honey, he enters upon the feaſt with 


- an appetite ſo voracious, that he uſually deſtroys 


his own delight, by exceſs and ſatiety, 
I I, will endeavour to improve and exalt his 
happineſs, by recommending to him, mode- 


ration. Hoſt thou found honey? eat ſo much as 


3s ſufficient for thee, ſays Solomon, 4% thou be 


filled therewith, and vomit it. 


The text, however, ſuggeſts real hints 
for uſeful refleQion, previouſly to an entrance 


on the, principal deſign of it. 


olli n EST, How, © {4:! 
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Ha thou found honey?” Think thyſelf 
happy, and be thankful. Many ſpend their 
days in care and labour, without finding 
it. They gather wormwood and aloes, 
where they expected nectareous fruits. 
But thou art ſucceſsful. Thou art bleſſed 
with proſperity. That it may. indeed be a 
bleſſing, take care to feel a ſenſe of gratitude 
to him who beſtows the bleſſings of this life. 
Attribute not thy ſucceſs to chance, or thy 
own endeavours only, but to Providence, 
Impart ſomething; of thoſe ſweets in which 
thou delighteſt, to thoſe who have been uſed 
to bitterneſs; infuſe à little of thy honey 
to ſweeten their cup. Thy ſtore may not 
e laſt, and thou in thy turn mayeſt wiſh 
to borrow a little from thy neighbour; who, 
in the various viciflitudes of life, may abound . 
in ſome future day, 3 * art veduced to | 
' indigence. 
Haſt thou found honey? ce duly the 


means thou haſt made uſe of in the reſearch. 


Were they honeſt and honourable? Has thy 
gain been attended with injury to no one? If 
not, congratulate thyſelf. Thy innocence 
ſhall add ſweetneſs to the honey and the 
honey - comb; but if, on an impartial retro- 


| 8 thou findeſt, that in ſeeking for thy 
collection 
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collection of ſweets, thou haſt broken on 
_ neighbour's fence, and gone through crooked 

and miry ways; then fear, for thou; haſt 

reaſon. Thy honey ſhall loſe its ſweetneſs, 
even in thy mouth, and ſhall be turned into 
gall. Haſteto reſtore what thou haſt unfairly 

-appropriated, and thus only ſhall thy palate 

taſte the pleaſure which thou haſt eagerly ex- 

pected. 

FH. thou found Boney? ee chat 
thou mayeſt loſe it. Set not thy heart upon 
it, ſo as to become inconſolable in affliction. 

No felicity in this life is uniform. Depend 
upon it, as a truth confirmed by experience, 
that thou ſhalt at ſome time taſte the bitter, 

as well as the ſweet, ingredients in the eup of 
life. Be not, therefore, proud and preſump- 
tuous, but rejoĩce with trembling ; for ever 

keeping it in thy mind, that he who gave, can 
take away, by means undiſcoverable by our 
moſt enquiring inveſtigation. Forget not to 
de thankful to God for the good thou haſt, 
and at the ſame time humbly reſigned to his 
will, whenever he ſhall be diſpoſed to deprive 
thee of a part, or the whole of it. This may 
be ſaid to be a difficult taſk, and much more 


eaſily recommended by the preacher, than 
practiſed by him, or by his hearer; but this 
5 5 alſo 
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alſo is true of many inſtructions given from the 
pulpit. If the practice of that which is con- 
ducive to our happineſs were eaſy as well as 
right, there would be no occaſion for exhort- 
ations and perſuaſions. Men would proceed 
in the path of duty and prudence with eager- 
neſs; but it unfortunately happens, that pre- 
ſent pleaſure is more inviting, 'than-the ann 
W of duty. | 
Hat thou found honey ? The text addi:e eat 
fo much as is ſufficient for thee, It does not 
require thee to throw it away, or to abſtain 
from the enjoyment. It commands thee to eat, 
and to eat until thou art ſatisfied. There have 
been gloomy moraliſts and auſtere teachers in 
religion, who have forbidden pleaſure as in- 
conſiſtent with virtue. But ſuch prohibitions 
are often the effects, either of folly, hypo- 
criſy, or enthuſiaſm. The text ſays, eat; 
eat with moderation. So ſays reaſon; and 
happy would it be, if the united voice of rea- 
ſon and religion could be heard and obeyed in 
the eager enjoyment of pleaſure, and worldly 
opulence. Pleaſure loſes its eſſence, when pur- 
ſued beyond a certain boundary; and proſperity 
ceaſes to confer happineſs, when the inſatiable 
mind thirſts after more, inſtead of acquieſcing in 

the profuſion which it has already obtained. 
In 
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In the early age of youth, the world appears 
with the grace of novelty. The ſenſes are ſtrong 
and lively. Things are perceived in their fulleft 


15 beauties. The young and inexperienced ima- 


gine, chat the enjoyment is without end, and 
without alloy. They little think, and ſeem 


un rilling to learn, that the beſt method of 


prolonging and exalting their delights, is to 


. 5 moderate their deſires, and to taſte them ſpar- 


ingly. The leſs frequent the PRs the 
eres the delight. * 

Let us ſuppoſe a common caſe, that of a 
young man, juſt entered on the poſſeſſion of 
an ample fortune. Like the prodigal ſon, he 
reſolves to ſpend his inheritance in the purehaſe 
of pleaſure. Unhappily, he is unacquainted 
with the nature of true and permanent plea- 
ſure. He has found himſelf poſſeſſed of a ſtore 
of honey, and he is determined to ſatiate his 
eager appetite by unlimited indulgence. He 


_ tays to his ſoul, thou haſt much goods laid up 
fęor thee; cat, drink, and be merry, He looks 


Tound Gee companions; for ſolitary indulgences 
afford him but little delight, He is commend- 
able in deſiring to ſhare with others the honey 
which he has found, but whom does he ſelect ? 
Not thoſe who are reniarkable for the good- 
nels of their charactets and their exemplary 

| conduct; 
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conduct; but the loaſe, the proſſigate, the li- 
bidinous, the drunkard, and the glutton. Theſe, 
indeed, ſeek his acquaintance, and find, from 
a ſimilarity of taſte, an eaſy acceſs. They, on 
their part, furniſh noiſy converſation, and ſub» 
jects of coarſe mirth; and he, on his part, pays 
the expences of che banquet. | Riot and de- 
bauchery begin their reign. Reaſonand modeſty 
are immediately diſearded. A few years paſs 
without thought, for noiſe and excels diſpel all 
anxiety: but this ſtate is very far from a;pleas 
ſant one; and, if it were, it would be of very 
tranſient duration. For expences continued; 
inevitably occaſion diſtreſs. The creditor will 
not be. ſatisfied with promiſes; but the debtor 
by this time has nothing elſe to pay. He has 
this alternative. He muſt loſe his liberty, or 
leave off his expenſive amuſements, or go into 
voluntary exile. His honey is all conſumed; 
the companions ho were attracted by its ſweet» 
neſs are gone; and he is left to ſuck the bitter 
dregs in ſolitude and obſcurity. 
_ Had he duly attended to the wiſe orecents 
of Solomon, his honey might have furniſhed 
him with ſweets during his life! Much of it 
might have been given to the poor, and much 
remained as an inheritance to his children. 
But he was, not contented with eating only 
I5 what 


/ 
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what was ſufficient. | Like the voracious and 

impure animal, which has ever been an em- 
dlem of gluttony, he muſt ſurfeit bimſelf with 
food, and wallow in that which was intended 
to afford bim a pure, He, and a en 
repaſt. 6 
There are jacks SP "Ie archived at a 
Rate of proſperity on a ſudden, by the death 
of z wealthy relation, or by, one of thoſe un- 
expected events, which, in the language of the 
world, are called good fortune. They have 
found honey. Their joy is great. They are 
inclined to believe, that all the ills of life 
which they have hitherto experienced, and 
| many of which were the lot of human nature, 
are ſuch as will be removed or mitigated by 
the poſſeſſion of affluence. With this perſua- 
fon, it is no wonder that they triumph. Their 
exultation is however unbounded, and there- 
| fore inconſiſtent with the exerciſe of diſpaſ- 
fionate reaſon and diſcretion, They alſo, like 
the prodigal ſon whom TI have juſt deſcribed, 
are of opinion that their ſtock of ſweets is in- 
exhauſtible. They enter on life on too ex- 
penſive a plan. Debts accumulate, and trouble 
ſprings up, where they flattered themſelves they 
ſhould find nothing but pleaſure. Diſappointed 
in proſperity, and perhaps reduced to their 


original 
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original indigence, they at laſt ſubſcribe, with 
ſincere regret, the opinion of Solomon, which 
declares, that all is vanity and vexation, ' © * 
But had they eaten only as much as was 
ſufficient, and uſed their opulence without 
abuſing it, it would have contributed to 
ſweeten life, for which gracious purpoſe it 
was deſigned by him who beſtowed it. 

Many are incapable of bearing any ſudden 
increaſe of worldly honours or advantage, ſo 
that it is the mercy of Providence which keeps 
them'in the condition out of which they are 
fo anxious to emerge. If they ſhould find 
that honey which they ſolicitouſſy ſeek, they 
would eat till they gc WEIS = 
repletion. 

Every man has it in his power to find Boy. 
or rather to make it; for what is contentment? 
As the philofopher's ſtone was to turn baſer 
metals into gold, ſo contentment poſſeſſes a 
power of turning even bitter things into ſweet, 
of giving that, which without it might be 
deemed infipid, a pleaſant taſte. We cannot 
ſubdue things to our own minds, but we can 
ſubdue” our own minds to the condition of 
things. Even out of poiſonous flowers, a 
contented mind can, like the bee, extract a 
delicious flavour. And there is this advan- 
tage 
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tage attending the honey extracted by a con- 
tented mind; it is of that pure ſort which 
never bennoben ſour, nor inſipid, nor birnen, by 
the operation of external accidents. 
But diſcontent prevents men from taſting 
| the ſweets which they have collected. Look 
round the world. Behold a man who has 
| Inherited or acquired an affluent fortune, and 
an honourable ſtation. His neighbour is 
richer and greater than himſelf. His own 
riches and honours are therefore of little 
eſtimation to him. He feels all the painful 
Corroſions of envy, which alone will turn 
every ſweet into bitter; but, beſides this, he 
is ſtimulated to laborious exertions, to ſervile 
and painful attendance on his ſuperiors, in the 
hope of their favour; ſo that he has neither 
time nor inclination to enjoy the feaſt which 
| Providence has kindly prepared for him. He 
has not enough in his own eyes, though in 
the eyes, of all impartial judges, he abounds 
in, ſuperſſuities, and is exalted to a rank which 
no perſonal virtues or exertions ſeem to have 


| þ 54 2 But all this avails nothing, while 


he ſees Morgecai ſitting at the gate; he muſt 
engroſs, the ſweets of worldly proſperity, or 
he will ſullenly refuſe- to taſte them. The 
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Not to enjoy the bleſſings of Providence when 
they are mercifully placed before us, but to 
refuſe them with ſullen inſenſibility, is probably 
no leſs diſpleaſing to our benefactor, than to 
ſurfeit and injure. ourſelves by exceſſive in- 
dulgence. Both extremes defeat the end for 
which the bleſſings were ſent, and counteract 
the will of the gracious donor. 

But the text more immediately inculcates 
temperance and ſobriety; and I ſhall now + 
proceed to conſider it as intending to recom- 
mend theſe virtues to our practice. | 

I There are, it muſt be confeſſed, few topics 
triter than thoſe which recommend modera- 
tion in diet, and the avoidance of exceſs ;. but 
at the ſame time it is true, that there are few 


more neceſſary to be repeated, as a great part 
of the miſery of mankind ariſes from the 


neglect of them. 

The pleaſures of the table are, doubtleſs, 
in their nature. innocent. Providence has 
furniſhed us with nerves capable of agreeable 
ſenſations, and with an abundance and 
of food to gratify them. Both the faculties 
and materials for enjoyment would have been 
beſtowed in vain, if enjoyment had been 
prohibited. Eat then; but eat no more than 
is cqnducive. to thy benefit, and to the ſatiſ- 
faction of thy natural appetite. But is this the 
fy Ff - , radtice | 


in jette, nee hb 


Practice of the world? Is not feaſting ae 
part of ſome men's enjoyment? Do they not 
ſeem to conſider it as-conſtituting their felici- 
ty? And are they not, in this idea, moſt mi- 
ſerably miſtaken ? How unpleaſant- are the 
loads of gluttony ! Ho painful the ſenſa- 
Hons conſequent on indigeſtion! How dull 
the intellect, how obtuſe the ſenſes! Can 
Happineſs, or even pleaſure, temporary plea- 
ure, be conſiſtent with ſüch a ſtate? Pale, 
bloated, languid, the very appearance of the 
glutton evinces that he feels himſelf to be 
uncomfortable. He will even acknowledge 
it. But habit has overcome him, and he 
continues to overgorge Himſelf, till he has pre- 
Eipitated his own death; as much a ſuicide, 
though not intentflömaHy, as if he finiſhed His 
exiſtence by a bowl of poiſon. His honey 
in exceſs became the cauſe of ſickneſs. It 
remained in his vitals, corroding inſtead of 
nduriſhing them; land after making his days 
unpleaſant} at laſt put an end to Gen which 
Itideed may almoſt be called the beſt effects of 
ati It muſt however be remembered, that in- 
tem petance is n =, 
than to the bod. "WG; 

ke alfo who is gullty of exceſs in e 
refts his honey into wormwood. Wine, 
' 4 medieine, ſeems to be echo 
FEY 13 5 the 
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the! Scripture: Drigt a lille apipe far „f 
 Samach's ſake. It is allowed, allo. to he, ꝑrg- 
ductive of good humour, and may in that, gg 
ſpect be conducive, to charity lege wiener, 

Hboſe prime virtues of a true Chailtian. - 
In exceſs, it;is,burtful to he "health, and 
3 to.gvexy fogial virtue. But: I. davell 
not on the. enumeration of, its pernicions e- 
ſequenqes; as the, experience apd;ohſeryatign 
- of every, man xill teach him the. propriety. of 
Solomon's adyice: , Ha#:thau faund honey? gt 
e much a ir. ſufficient for, thee, ef bon bee 

chere with, and vomit it. 
Nature has. implanted in, che human heart 
che paſſion. of Joye, intending, to;,anſwergber 
own purpoſes ;. alluring men 40.pbey herlaws, 
by the enticement of. pleaſure. „Nature, . 
ſon, religion, all ynite.with one, voice n ap- 
proving the enjoyments of virtuqus loye.. Nut 

boy, doſthe voluptuary and, debauchee corrupt 
the ſource of innocent pleaſure? Diſeaſe, dijſ- 
treſb, and infamy, attend their exceſſes; yd 
there is no fountain of human miſery ſo, p- 
pious, as that of libidinous ſenſuality. ITpe 
ſelfiſh devotees of pleaſure, who would. n- 
- graſs to themſelves all the honey of, life, yith- 
out taſting its plainer viands, and; who, ſegrn 
the wholeſomeſt e it is, the leaſt; bitter, 
8 2 Are 
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are moſt woefully nliſtaken, when they think 
It poſſible 0 five 4 life of continual pleaſure. 
Batiety, if nothing elſe; ſoon deſtroys the very 
 *EUſſence of delight. But vice is an ingredient, 
which, "like fome chemical preparations, con- 
vers every fweet inte Acidity. I will not 
Arzue ind debate on this topic. Go thou, 
"who kndwelt not the "conſequences of un- 
"Bridled' Hitt, to the wards of a Lock Hoſpital, 
And to che dungeons of the priſon-houſe. Sins 
of this kind have their puniſhment i in this life, 
a well as in that which is to come. The 
ſweets of ſin may be compared to thoſe ſnares 
Which are laid with ſubſtances of a' pleaſant 
_ [taſte or odour, to catch the incautious inſect, 
Who no ſooner taftes the deceitful banquet, 
but his wings! are clogged, and he is chained 
"down to riſe no more. The honey of vicious 
' pleaſtire i is the fatal bait of youth. amy 
But there are others who'can abſtain from 
"te feaſt, from the cup, and from the fins of 
concupiſcence; who yet deſtroy the happineſs 
they alpire after, by not knowing when to deſiſt 
from their purſuits, and to enjoy the honey 8 
they have collected. 
They who are ala 3 in merchandiſe, or 
in any other mode of life, the prime object of 
Which is the accumulation of money, ſeldom 
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can relinquiſh the means, to enjoy that end, 
which they profeſs to have conſtantly i in views, 
They ſeek a maintenance at firſt, They have 
gained it. They now wiſh for an independent, 
competency. ' They have reached the object. 
Are they yet willing to reſt from their labour? 
Alas, no! They feel an ambition to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed for elegance and faſhion. This 

ambition naturally leads them into -expence. 
They become more avaricious than ever. 
They have no time for enjoyment and repoſe, 
the purpoſes which they firſt profeſſed. Worn 
with cares and fatigues, they die a premature 
death, and leave their riches to a prodigal ſon, 
or to ſome heir at law, a proſſigate, who re- 
Joices that they are gone, and derides that 
avarice which has raiſed himſelf to affluence 

and conſequence. | 

Here we behold men who 1 found 

honey, but will not eat it, leſt the ſtore 
ſhould be exhauſted. They are ſtill on the 
wing for more. They encounter many a 
thorn in ſearching for the honey- fraught 
flower, but nothing can deter them from the 
purſuit, They fill their hive- till it is ready to 
burſt, but they taſte not the luſcious hoard ;. 
to them it is as if it were totally deſtitute of 
ſweetneſs, and of neither uſe nor value. They. 
Ff 3 "_ 
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di6þ iats che pit. A ſtranger; or at leaſt one 
wii®labbiired not in the acquifition; ſeizes the 
ſtore; and conſümes it in wariton and pertil- 
dow Twkury.. Who can avoid apphying, in 
this' cafe,- that ſtriking” paſſage; Man walleth 
ih & dale ſhadow, an diſpureters bimſelf in 
valn ; be heapeth up en ani cannot tell who 
ſhall gather ben. 
. Avarice has ever been ths univerſe mac 
neſs of human nature. The greateſt part of 
mankind tilt labour under the fame diſeaſe. 
Againſt no vice have there been more numerous 
aud juſt invectives, than againſt avarice. Vet 
let us not ſuppoſe, that the diſeaſe is incurable. 
Reaſon and religion furniſh efficacious medi- 
cines for the cure of all mental diſorders. There 
will be no occaſion for hellebore, if we will 
but obſerve, from the miſery of others, who 
are the flaves of pelf, the folly of avarice: To 
be miſers, is to be our own enemies. What! 
ſhall J poffeſs honey, and lock it up from my 
on uſe, more effectually than if it were in. 
cloſed in adamantine veſſels, and guarded with 
flaming ſwords? Let us duly confider, that we 
cahnot ſerve God and Mammon at the fame 
time, and let us not heſitate one moment in 
delertitg Mammon, for the ſervice of him who 
9252 riebes, which cannot make to themſelves 
| wings ; ; 
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wings; riches eternal, incorr ups in the 
225 . 

Why, 0 man, thoulgit thou be cruel to 
thyſelf ? Are not the evils of life ſufficie nt, 
but thou muſt debar thyſelf its; goods, the 
moderate and reaſonable enjoyments of life, 
through a greedy. deſire of heaping up, riches, 
which thou canſt never want, and will not live 
long enough to expend. The ſhortneſs of life 
ought to be more frequently in our minds, than 
the eager purſuits and intemperate pleaſures of 
life allow. It would teach a leſſon of wiſdom 
more valuable than the ſpeculative doctrines 
of the beſt philoſophy. It would teach that 
great truth unknown to the profeſſed votaries 
of pleaſure, or avarice, that to uſe the world ſo 
as, not to abuſe it, either by covetouſneſs or 
excels, is to ſecure. as much happineſs as this 
a ju is able to beſtow. 955 
But, after all, this world is not able to be- 
; fo a great deal without mixture. There'is, 

indeed, honey in it; but there is alſo gall in 
great abundance. The, happieſt among. us 
have a ſhare of bitterneſs with our ſweetneſs, 
and. many have a greater run o the unpa- 
latable ingredient. 
But as the bee extracts honey — noxious 


dunn, ſo is good to be derived from this evil. 
1 Ff 1 Feeling, 


0 muſt feel, the unſatisfactory nature of all ſub- 


449 * Moderation necry ts al gt 
Feeling, as every partaker of human nature 


Junary pleaſure, we learn to look for it above 
the moon. If we found nothing but hon 
in this world, 1 fear that ſome of the wil 
among us would be contented with filling our- 
ſielves with it, and would not ſuffer the repaſt 
to be interrupted by thoughts of a better ſtate. 
Adverſity teaches us to think of him tuo can 

fhew us the light of bit countenance, and 
brighten the moſt gloomy ſcene ; to think of him 
4oho can lead us to waters of comfort, and feed 
us with manna in the wilderneſt. 

Haſt thou then found the honey of God's 
grace? rejoice, and thy joy ſhall no man take 
from thee. Eat, indulge thy deſire, and fear not. 
Thou cauſt never be injured by exceſs. Grow 
In grace, by accuſtoming thyſelf to whatever 
is pious and praiſe-worthy. The ſweetneſs of 
a virtuous conduct, of a conſcience void of 
offence, ſhall be honey to thy palate, health to 
thy navel, and marrow to thy bones. 

After all the various laboties and cares of 
man in the purſuit of pleaſure and a chief 
good, which in this diſcourſe I have figu- 
| ratively called honey, in imitation of the text, 
i is certain that his happineſs will be beſt 
ecured by a * virtuous and religious life. 

8 
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The favour of God is undoubtedly the chief 
good: of man. Obtain this, and every ching 
that is deſirable will follow. No longer roam 
with wearied wing from flower to flower in 
the fading gardens of this world, for that 
- which is to conſlitute the true ſweetneſs of life. | 
Soar on the wings of faith and innocence to 
heaven; for there, and there only, canſt thou 
find that honey with which thy ſoul ſhall be 
ſatisfied. No ſatiety, no ſickneſs, ſhall be the 
conſequence of feeding on the heavenly ſweets; 
but thou ſhalt enjoy perpetual health, and pros 
long thy life to eternity. Butter and" Bonry 
Walt thou eat, if thy palate is qualified to reliſh 
them; and thou ſhalt hunger no more, neither 
thirſt any more for viler food. He who feetls 
all his children w food convenient for 4 

| ſhall conduct thee o a land flowing with. 

and honey, even the heavenly Canaan, CE 
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10 of Health and Innocence, than in the 
of ce. N of Avarice and Ambition. 
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dnd_fecketh thu great things * thyſelf ? ſock 
ten nat. For, bebald, Twill bring evil upon 
Al. felt, faith the Lord : but thy life will I 
Aue unta thee, far n in e ue 
eher thou gorſt.. 


e 5 


Privy, the vatyral philoſopher, who 
abounds in fabulous accounts, relates, that' 

a certain ſpecies of wildgooſe, in plucking up 
the roots of a plant on which it feeds, pulls 
with fuch violence as to leave her neck be- 
hind her. Incredible as the ſtory is, it is 
emblematic of the worldly man ; who, in his 
eager attachment to ſome tranſient gratifica- 
| tion or attainment, endangers his happineſs, 
his health, his life, and his very ſoul. For 
the lake of the enjoyment of life, to loſe the 
objects 
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objects for which life was beſtowed, is a miſe- 
rable folly ; to prevent "which, every effort of 
reaſon and religion ſhould be exerted The: 
thoughtleſs multitude; who haſten on in the: 
precipitate career of ambition, ſhauld be warn 
ed to reflect on the end of their purſuits, and 
to oonſider whither they are going, before 80 
are loſt in the wilderneſs of error. 

The advice contained in the text, 1 
dreſſed to Baruch; but, as the Scripture was 
given for the direction of all men at all times, 
I: ſhall conſider it leſs as a particular, than as 4 
general, prohibition, intended for univerſal uſe, 
though to be underſtood under thoſe limitations 

which reaſon evidently preſeribes. 

And ſeeketh thou great things for thyſelf # gel 
them not. For, behold, I will bring evil on alt 
fleſh, ſaith the Lord; but thy life I will give thee, | 
for a prey, in all places whither thou goil. 

This paſſage may, perhaps, be on inter- 
panel in a liberal paraphraſe, _ 

Art thou the ſlave of an exceſſive and ſelfiſh © 

ambition? Art thou ſeeking great things, 
merely to gratify thy pride and thy voluptu- 

ouſneſs? Seek them not. For riches and 


grandeur cannot remove natural evil; "thoſe 
ſufferings, which -I, for wiſe purpoſes, have 
deemed to be the lot of human nature. But 
I * 
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Laine thee eee. Be it thine to ſeek to 
tender it happy by obedience to my laws, by 
x life of reaſon and virtue, by fixing thine 
heart on ſolid and ſubſtantial joys, rather than 
on the fleeting objects of vice and vanity. 

I wiſh to underſtand by great things, in the 
text, thoſe which are falſely called great by the 
world; pre-eminent ſtations, diſtinguiſhed 
titles, affluent fortunes, ſplendid manſions, 
equipages, and retinue, It never could be the 
intention of the Deity, to prohibit the aſpira- 
tion of man after great excellence in moral and 
intellectual attainments. It is impoſſible | to be 
too good and too wiſe; for however, in the 
careleſſneſs of common converſe, thoſe expreſ- 
 fions may be uſed, it is certain, that the exceſs 
| Intended to be ſignified by them, deſtroys the 
very nature and exiſtence of the qualities, thug 
carried to a pitch of extravagance. - 

But yet, the aſpirant after wiſdom and good- 
158 may deceive himſelf in the ardent pur- 
ſuit even of excellent objects, if he is ac- 
tuated by wrong motives, and aims at ends 
which religion cannot approve. Thus bene- 
volence, adopted only as an atonement for 
fm, and praQtifed as 4 commutation for all 
other duttes, ceaſes to be laudable in the eye 
of * whatever great things it may ef. 

fect 
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fect by means of opulence, or however it may 
be applauded by human creatures. Having 
ſelf only in view, it is no longer benevolence 
in the true ſenſe. Thus learning and [cience, 
whatever advances they may make, or hows 
ever they may be admired, if they are ſought 
only to gratify pride, to raiſe a reputation, as 
means of ambition and avarice, or uſed in 
undermining the fabric of Chriſtianity, ani 
' ſhaking the foundations of truth, become the 
more obnoxious to divine diſpleaſure, in pro- 
portion to the great things, the high advances, 
which, by indefatigable induſtry, thay are able 
to accompliſ. 1% 
There is a kind of ollofopley; which, en- 
deavouring to account for every thing, puzzles 
itſelf in the mazes of its own ingenuity; and. 
_ lapſes into atheiſm, or that ſtate of doubt and 
unbelief, which terminates in confuſion ant 
_ miſery. It ſeeks great things in its own eſti- 
mation, a perfect knowledge of the fitneſs of 
things; an emancipation from prejudice, 
and a right to arraign the ways of Providence 
at the bar of human reaſon. It inflates the 
heart with pride, and yet leaves it, after all, leſa 
illumined, and leſs tranquil, than the mind of 
the ignorant, yet humble and ſincere believer. 
* — to reach after the tree of knowledge, | 
| in 
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iwJehance-of all prohibition, and to affect a 
wiſdom above that which is written. 
> ut the probibition, Seel them not, was in- 
[tended to forbid a too anxious purſuit of _ 
3x culled im another place, be pride liſe. 

I te look at the buſy world, we; ll ad 
men labouring for an advancement in rank, 
tor an increaſe of property, which is very un- 
likely7to: add: to their real 1 
»when'cit is attained. Not only the young 
-and Nesse ac aue profects of long life, 
ure employed in the unceaſing drudgery, but 
Ke old and: infirm; thoſe whoſe ſtrength and 

ſenſes are too much impaired to admit of 
much external delight; and thoſe who, ac- 
zeording to the common courſe of e have 
{but a ſhort time to lie. 

A decent proviſion Dor a bn family, 
lia ãndeed a very rational object of purſuit. But 
-avarice and ambition are found moſt active in 
the boſoms bf thoſe who have no children 
to inherit their honours and opulence. The 
ume ſelfiſhneſs which kept them in a ſingle 
unconnected ſtate, urges them to the i. 
nate purſuit aſter riches and glory. 
And even thaſe who have Fawalies de- 
pendent on them, to juſtify a moderate atten- 
uon to che things of the world, uſually pro- 


ful | | ceed 
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*ceed farther, than the laudable motive of pto- 
'viding for their families, requires.” They ubt 
only ſeek good things and ſufficient ehidjgs, 


but er The truth is, that: they 
catch the ſpirit of avarice / and ambition n 


their progreſs from reaſonable parſimony and 
prudence. They ſoon forget the end, andi dote 
upon the means. A regard for the fnufe 
proſperity of their families becomes a mme 
cloak, to conceal the deformity of their - 
| taken ſelfiſhneſs from the We of eee 
from their own. - 5 44G 
| "Thoſe who are thus engaged in de port 
of great things, are ſtrangers to ſolid and per- 
manent ſatisfaction. Experience las loug 
ago proved, that deſire inereaſes with poſſeſ- 
ſion. What was great before it was poſſeſſad, 
is no longer great when it is familiar. While 
greater things are in the poſſeſſion of others, 
they excite an emulation which partakes of 
envy. The ſpirit of rivalry is ſcarcely compati- 
ble with ſelf. enjoyment. The frequent failures, 
which, in the courſe of human affairs, always 
attend long and arduous enterptiſes, cauſel a 
chagrin no leſs inĩmical to health, than to eaſe. 
And if the eager votary is really actuated by 
a regard for his relations or poſterity, in ſecek- 
ing; yu things, vet, an he carries his wr 
uit 


ſacriſices more to his children than reaſon can 
allow. For every man has, in his own life, no 
"leſs right to as much happineſs as he can obtain, 
chan his poſterity have to their portion of. it 
in their period of exiſtence. 19780 779 62 
The topic of the vanity and inſubſtantial 
- happineſs of Human grandeur would be too 
-common. to admit repetition, if it were not 
uvident from the conduct of mankind, that, 
aſten as it has been urged, it has not yet been 
urged with ſucceſs ſufficient to deter men 
tom the irrational and inordinate purſuit of 
it. The truth is, that it has been chiefly urged 
vin the ſtyle of rhetorical declamation, or phi- 
-lofophical - arrogance. Ambition of every 
ind and degree has been. the ſuhject of in- 
-veQive.. Truth diſclaimed the mere effuſions 
ef faney, of pride, of diſappointment, and 
of envy. Ambition, regulated by reaſon, is 
oductive of great advantages to ſociety. No 
nity can exiſt without ſome ſubordina- 
tion, without offices and employments of high 
: honour, and emolument, adequate to the abili- 
ties and exertions they require. If good men 
are forbidden to accept them, or voluntarily 
diſclaim them, bad men muſt ſypply their place. 
n injurious muſt it be to the world 


when 
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when viceis inveſted with power, decked with 
| the robes of authority, and- obtruded on the 
notice and conſequent imitation of the people, 
by the luſtre of a ſplendid example 
The exceſt therefore of ambition, and the 
exceſs of parſimony, that exceſs which leads 
to the negle of the duties which man owes 
to himſelf, to his neighbour, and to God, is 
the error forbidden by the text. Seek not 
great things, ſo as to forget thoſe which the 
world calls little, but which, in fact, are the 
greateſt of all; a prudent regard to a quiet 
conſcience, to health, to peace, to kind and 
juſt behaviour towards men; to piety, and 
obedience to the will of God. Theſe ſhould 
be the firſt objects of purſuit. Riches and 
honours may be ſecondary objects, when held, 
as they ought to be, in due ſubordination to 
the firſt, when modeſtly deſired, wiſely uſed, 
and patiently reſigned. 2 

How different the practice of the world! 
* N Jeeined ſpirited, noble, and manly, to 


hurry on in the career of ambition and ava- 


rice, without ſuffering the attention to be 
called off a moment by the reſtraints of re- 
ligion and philoſophy. Heated in the pur- 
ſuit, like warriors in the midſt of action, the 
adventurous multitude deigns not to notice, or 
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even to. feel the wounds and the falls which 

are ſcarcely avoidable. The conflict is fo 
ſevere, that che victory cannot recompenſe the 
toil and danger. But victory, after all, ean be 
but the lot of few. Thouſands retire from 
the field, through mere inability to continue 
the conteſt; and ſit down, in want, ſolitude, 
and old age, to 9 the 1185 of their early 
Abies. a 

But let us ſuppole. that an who aim at great 
n reach them at laſt by their perſeverance. 
Yet, does the poſſeſſion equal the expectation? 
Contrary to what happens in natural viſion, 
' the objects of the mina's eye, which appear 
great at a diſtance, diminiſh by approach. 
But let us proceed to ſuppoſe that expectation 

is not diſappointed, that the grandeur and 
ſplendour which allured at firſt, continue to 
delight at laſt, uncontracted and unſullied; 
yet, can any portion of riches, any degree of 
greatneſs, remove that- natural evil, which is 
the doom of every ſon of Adam? _ 

The text adds, after forbidding the he 
of great things; for, behold, I will bring evil 
upon all fleſh, faith the Lord. The denunci- 
ation of evil upon all fleſh, is given as a reaſon 
why great things are not to be ſought with 


excluſive and immoderate attention. The evils 
; Which 
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which are to be the lot of all men; are reaſons for 
not placing our dependence on riches and he- 
nours; fince riches and honours are in no reſpect 
exempted from pain, 1ickneſs, caſualties of da- 
rious kinds, and the decays of deelifiing life.” 
Nothing, indeed, demonſtrates the — 5 
of riches and honours more forcibly, than 
the maladies to which thoſe who poſſeſs them 
are no leſs liable, than the poor and the ob- 
ſcure. A man, loaded with the trappings of 
ſtate, lying under a gorgeous canopy, and 
groaning 'with the agonies of diſeaſe, affords 
a leſſon to the worldly-minded, which, if any 
thing could rouſe their ſenſibility to ſpiritual 
things, muſt be efficacious to their converſion. 
A crown upon the head cannot guard it from 
the attacks of inſanity; nor a ſtar on the 
boſom tranquilliſe the pulſation of a fever. 
Nothing which greatneſs and opulence afford, 
can delay the approach of death; that evil 
which it has pleaſed God 7o thing upon all 
fleſh, and which muſt be a peculiar evil to 
"thoſe who doat on the vanity of the world, 
and have no reſources, i in religion, to comfort 
them on leaving i 1 
a The toil of procuring great things; the un- 
r certainty of ſucceeding in the purſuit, their 
unſubltantial, unſatisfaQory nature, and their 
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inability to ſoften, much leſs prevent diſeaſe 
andd death, are ſufficient to prove, that they 
were never intended by God to furniſh the chief 
happineſs of man, nor to become objects of 
his Hrſt wiſhes and moſt anxious purſuit. 
But what, ſay you, is not the nature of 
man aſpiring; and do not the ſtrong ſug- 


geſtions of his heart teach him, that he wag 


deſigned to reach at great things? There is 


certainly a natural deſire of greatneſs i in the 


mind of man, and it was not given for no 
other purpoſe, but to be controled. It was 
given for admirable ends, and may be directed 
to their accompliſhment, under the guidance 
of reaſon. and religion. 
Let us ſee, whether the text does not ſupply 
hints of inſtruction for the conduct of this 
natural propenſity. MY will bring evil upon all 
; that is, upon the high as well as the 
low, faith the Lord; but it immediately fol- 


We, lows as a ſource of conſolation,” but thy life 1 


will give thee, for « a prey in all places whither- - 
foever thau goeft.. Under all circumſtances, 
and in all firuations, whether proſperous or 
adverſe, elevated or depreſſed, thy life may 
ſtill afford thee comfort; ſo that thou mayeſt 


| . rejoice in the poſſeſſion, if thou knoweſt how 


to wk it rightly, as A conqueror rejoices in the 
| Pe 
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prey or ſpoil which nen = ne 
Geld ef battle. n 0 
The right e iſe, tha 1 W 
attainment of great tits; of exalted poſts in 
ſociety, | is the rational object of a wiſe Chriſ- 
tian. Great things are ſuch- as really contri- 
bute to ſrweeten life, to preſerve it, to ſanctify 
it, to render it approved by ot Ser, and 
ere ene 10h 0020 of 205 
The mind of man, you "MY is naturally 
aſpiring. Here then is ſcope for its higheſt 
ambition. Great things, not ſuch as the world 
deems great, but ſuch as reaſon and religion 
place above all others, muſt be ſought, and 
may be found, by every ſincere Chriſtian. 
The conqueſt of paſhon is a great object. 
And ſecketh thou great things for thyſelf # 
Seek them not in worldly vanity ;, for reaſon 
has affirmed, that nothing is truly great, the 
contempt of which is great. Many men have 
been admired, and celebrated, for refuſing 
honours and emoluments ; a plain intimation 
that honours and emoluments are not in 
_ themſelves great and glorious objects; for if 
they were, to deſpiſe them would -not be 
deemed a mark of a great ſoul, but of a mean 
and groveling ſpirit. But no man was ever 
admired or celebrated for yielding to his paſ- 
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85 ſwas."Onthecontrary, thoſe mh hive ſubdued; 
| them in any ſignal inſtance, where the tempt- 
f atl6tv0was" great; and the opportunities con- 
venient, 9 — juſtly looked up to as the 
ornatnents of human nature. Self- command 
geve them in the moſt indigent and unho- 
nduted ſtate, a ſupericrity of character above 
the moſt ihuſtrious ii title, and the moſt opu- 
lent in fortunc. He that is flow to anger, is 
Bitter thin ibe mighty ; and be that ruleth ws 
for #han he that takethia city. 1 | 
Fo be able to reſiſt the influence of faſhion. 
able enample; to do right in the midſt of an 
erring multitude; to be proof againſt the at- 
tacks of ridieule, this is truly greasʒ and no man 
can ſhe” too anxious'a ſolicitude for ſuch 
Prei eminenre. This is moral heroiſm, the 
triuraph of reaſon,” the victory of virtue. 
£ Fortune has no ſhare in it. It proceeds from 
principle” and reſolutlon, aſſiſted by divine 
favour; and it forins a chatacter happy and 
great BY 8 —_ uſeful. and inſtructive by 
its eximple, ' It may "not be crowned with 


Civil horiours, it may not be applauded by 
ſhouting multitudes; but it muſt be- ſecretly 
approved, even by thoſe who externally inſult 
it; and even if it ſhould fail of the eſteem 


_ of man ir weil be honoured by him 'who 
made 
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made man, and by whom thoſe kings and po- 

tentates reign, who aſſume to themſelves he 
privilege of conferring titular honour and 
civil precedency. This is great; and 
they who purſue it have learned a leſſon of 
wiſdom unknown to thoſe warriors, ſtateſmen, 
and orators, who have ſhewn an inclination 


- 


to engroſs all property, all distinction, all 
power, and all authority. 8 


To be able to diſfipate the miſt of prejudices 
formed againſt reaſon and religion; and to 
adopt and defend truth, when attacked by 
the wit, the learning, and the eloquence of in- 
fidel and haughty philoſophers ; this alſo 8 
great, and worthy the aſpirations of all who 
are rationally ambitious. 

To bear diſappointment, neglect, and ill- 
uſage with patience; ſteadily proceeding in 
the path of virtue, notwithſtanding the world 
neither applauds nor remunerates; but, on 
the contrary, may oppoſe, revile, and injure; 
this is truly great; and he who has really at- 
tained it, may be ſaid to be above the world, 
not in the ſenſe of a proud philoſophy, but in 
the unaſſuming language of a meek religion. 
All moral virtues, and all Chriſtian graces, 
are certainly objects worthy of the wiſeſt 
man's ambition. They are great indeed, 

| Gg 4 adequate 
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adequate. to the vaſt capacity of the human 
| foul, and the only things which can give it 
complete and durable ſatisfaction. 

We have already ſeen, that riches, honours, 
| external advantages of all kinds, are incom- 
\ petent to the removal or alleviation of diſcaſe, 

unable to diſſipate the fear of death, or to af- 

ford comfort to the diſtreſſed mind at its ap- 
proach. But this cannot be ſaid in objection 

to thoſe great things which are comprehended 

under the appellation of the. moral virtues, 
and the Chriſtian graces. They certainly 
poſſeſs a power of tranquillizing the ſpirits 
under bodily ſufferings, and, therefore, of be- 
coming conducive to cure; but, at all events, 
they, contribute more thi any thing elſe to 

give patience under ſufferings, becauſe they 

| Inſpire the cheerfulneſs of hope, If any thing 
| can remove the reluctance with which life is 

: reſigned at the call of nature, it muſt be that 
dependance 'on divine Providence, which re- 
ligion teaches; ſhe who'points to her votary, 

Foe. Happineſs beyond the grave. Adeath-bed ſhews 
us, in the moſt ſtriking point of light, the dif- 
ference between real and falſe grandeur. The 

Pious peaſant, fully believing the religion he 

was taught in his infancy, dies with cheerful 

e while the rich and great, thoſe 

A wha 


= 
= 
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who truft in their riches and greatneſs, ſubmit 
to the neceſſity with an impious reluQance. 

Never having contemplated, or defired, any 
thing greater than the wealth, rank, and opu- 
lence of the world, they have nothing to look 
up to, when wealth, rank, and opulence, are 
on the eve of departure. They would give 
them all, for the pious poor man's acquieſcence 
and fortitude. For then the great things of 
the world pall on the mind, and are viewed 
with an antipathy, like that which children ſhew 
to the playthings which, but a few minutes 
ago, they prized beyond meaſure, _—_ 

It cannot be ſaid with juſtice, that all that 
has been advanced againſt the purſuit of great 
things, in the worldly ſenſe of greatneſs, to 
the neglect of great things in the ſpiritual 
ſenſe of that term, is merely the common- 
place declamation of an inſincere rhetoric. 
Experience will, I think, ſet her ſeal to the 
truth of the whole; and if we really believe 
in the Goſpel, we cannot entertain the leaſt 
doubt concerning the reality of what has been 
premiſed. Many are the ſeriptural paſſages 
which might be cited, in proof that worldly 
riches and worldly grandeur are an impedi- 
ment to the one thing need ſul, ſpiritual pro- 
fcieney. Not that there can be conceived to 
be 
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be any crime in the mere poſſeſſion of Aan 
and honours ; but they are of ſo ſeducing A 
nature, when ſought with eagerneſs, aud poſ- 
ſeſſed with confidence in them, that they turn 
the attention from every thing that contributes 
to the welfare of the ſoul, from e 
hunillity, piety, and charity, 

The ſhortneſs of life is a common topic, a 
therefore little regarded. But if 1 it were duly 
conſidered, it would Lead to a. right eſtimate 
of all external things. Let us conſider thoſ 
whom we have known moſt ſucceſsful 3 in 102 
purſuit of great things, and who have le 
them behipd them. How little a while did 
they enjoy them? Did they enjoy them at all? 
It is doubtful. For their health and ſenſes 
were often impaired, before they obtained 
their long withed-for objects; and when the 
had obtalned them, new ones ſtarted up, hex 
urged them to new enterprizes, even when the) 
were tottering on the brink of the grave. 

Bur the ſhortneſs of life is a circumſtance 
which adds value to great things in a reli- 
gious and philoſophical ſenſe. "Theſe render 
the little ſpan as full of enjoyment, as the 
will of Providence has allowed it to be in its 
beſt ſtate. Theſe ſooth the heart, compoſe 
| the; temper, control defire, afford content= 


ment, 
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ment, and. inſpire potience, hope, and 
love. 

And it is a circumſtance, much in favour N 
of ſuch great things, that they are attainable 
in the leaſt fortunate conditions of life, in po- 
verty, in obſcurity, in exile. While God. 

gives life, man may render it happy by ſerk⸗ 
ing the bleſſing of God in the ways that he 
has: been pleaſed to preſcribe. T! li ife, fays 
he, in the words of the text, will I give for 
a-prey. in all places whither thou gg. In all 
Places, whether high or low, commodious 
or inconvenient, thy life i is an. ineſtimable, 
treaſure, which, by good conduct, thou mayeſt 
improve, ſo as to rejoice in the poſſeſſion, as as 
a military conqueror over the rich plunder of 
War. Health, innocence, and peace of mind, 
are the things which will give life its TG 
reliſh, independently of riches and honours ; 
and therefore are alone worthy of being 
deemed great things, adequate to thy deſire 
Ki ample as thy capacity. 

The great things of the world are beſtowed 
* erring mortals, who can know but little of 
real deſert; who are miſguided by paſſion, 
prejudice, and ſelf-intereſt ; who are moſt in- 
clined to fayour that moderate degree of merit 


WA? does not excite their envy, or eclipſe 
their 


Od 
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their own brilliancy ; who are rather diſpoſed 
to favour intellectual ability than moral good- 
neſs, and who ſeldom concern themſelves with 
the religious improvements of thoſe who court 
their patronage. But the great things which 
belong to a world ſuperior to the preſent, are 
in the gift of one who knows what is in the 
| heart of man, who values purity of principle 
and rectitude of intention, above the ſhining 
qualifications which attract the admiration of 
the multitude, and who gives his grace'to the 
humble; to him who makes no figure in the 
buſy ſcene of ambition and avarice, but who, in 
the retirement of private life, does juſtice, loves 
mercy, and walks humbly with his God. 

And, ſurely, this grace or favour of God, 
Which, with inviſible influence, acts on the hu- 
man mind, and beſtows a tranquillity and ſelf- 
poſſeſſion, which the world cannot give, which 
beſtows it on the virtuous in all circumſtances, 
whether proſperous or adverſe; ſurely, I ſay, 
this grace or favour is the greateſt object at 
which the heart of man can aſpire. This is 
the pearl of great price, to purchaſe which 
a man would do well to part with all his poſ- 
ſeſſions, if they were incompatible with it, But 
they are not incompatible. It is not required to 
part with our poſſeſſions to attain it; but with 
our 


— 
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our ummoderate defines, our too eag affec⸗- 
tions, our ſelfiſh avidity ; thoſe deſires, thoſe 
affections, and that avidity, which exclude 
an attention to all other things, to our . beſt 
Intereſt, to the attainment of God's favour, and 
a bleſſed immortality. | 

Set your affeFions therefore | on things aol; 
and not on things on the earth. 

In order to love any object, it is Ne "A 
to think of it frequently. How ſhall they ſet 
their affections on things above, who ſeem to 
be immerſed in things on the earth ; who, like 
the brutes, fix their eyes only on the things 


before them, which gratify their appetites, and 


contribute only to animal ſupport or enjoy= 
ment? Even they who riſe higher, yet who 
acknowledge no other objects to be great, but 
ſuch as conduce to worldly grandeur - who 


frequent courts and palaces, in the hope of 


obtaining titles, ribbons, ſtars, or offices of 
great emolument, dreaming of them by day. 
and night, how can even they have room 
enough in their hearts for the loye of him 
who will not ſuffer a rival, who has denomi- 
nated himſelf a jealous God, who probably 
abominates the idolatry of him who worſhips 
the vain things of the world, more than that 
of the poor Indian, who falls down before 

| ſtocks 
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| N6Ws and "Notes, tn "Pm, though miſtaken 
Aeractbn. 
Such is the tutuclt, bol, ald bees dpitaden 
of thoſe wholive in the ſcenes of faſhionable 
pleafiite, 'or of püblic ic and commercial em- 
ployments, that many, it is to be feared, are 
prevented by them from enjoying the repoſe 
which 1 Ig neceſſaty to religious meditation. 80 
Har from  Reking "the great "thing s Which reli- 
| 1271 10 pre, Lien think of them; 
dare not Mir of hed leſt they Would 
be Aetded as fanQimonious pretenders; they 
grow old; in a ſtate of inſenſibility with reſpect 
to all what cba rns the inviſible things which 
belbng nto their eternal peace; ; yet they pro- 
*Fels Kent Chriſflans, and are not inclined 
to Believe themſelves miſtaken 'or deficient in 
of *affuming e or completing that character. 
How greatly is it to be wiſhed, that the 
*admonition of the preacher could ſpeak effec- 
ally to their hearts, and awaken them from 
their flumbers; that he could turn their eyes, 
'a little while at leaſt, from the glittering pro- 
ſpect of gold and diamonds, of purple robes, 
and” ermined coronets, to contemplate the 
"riches of God's grace, and to conſider the 
means which lead to a Elofious pre-eminence 
in heaven e 


9 And 
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And though preachers themſelves mould 
cel the great things of the world, yet let no man 
deſpiſe their advice, as the mere declamation of 
profeſſional neceſſity. Let no man infer, from 
the failure of the adviſer in the duties he may 
recommend, the futility of his advice. What 
the preacher teaches, equally concerns his 
Hearers and himſelf to practiſe. He ought, 
indeed, to ſet the example, as well as give the 
inſtruction. But if he is ſo unwiſe and un- 
happy as not to do fo, let the hearer remember, 
that he alone is to anſwer for his own omiſſion, 
and that his defect will neither be excuſed it- 
ſelf, nor tend to excuſe the negligence of thoſe 
who are committed to his paſtoral care. 

Seek not-great things, the great things of this 
world, to the excluſion of thoſe of another, is a 
prohibition that originates not in the preach- 
er's mind, but in reaſon and in Scripture. We 
are all haſtening to another ſtate; and at the 
hour of departure we ſhall all wiſh that we 
had attended to the important concerns of a 
religious life. Let us do now, what we ſhall 
then wiſh we had done, and what will afford 
us comfort and pleaſure, when all the delights 
of human grandeur and opulence ſhall be un- 
able to furniſh a momentary gratification. 

Attentive to the great things which concern 
the ſtate of our ſouls, we may alſo attend to the 

buſineſs 
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duſineſs of life, and be rewarded . our 
merits, or induſtry, either with riches and 


buonocurs, or both, according to the deciſions 


of thoſe who are able to beſtow. them. Reli- 
gion will ſanctify our ſecular cares, and add a 
reliſh to the fruits of them. But let it never 
be forgotten by thoſe who profeſs to be Chriſ- 
tians, that, conſiſtently with their profeſſion, 
they muſt deem all things, however ſplendid 
and exalted in the eye of the miſtaken votaries 
of worldly grandeur, far beneath the virtues, 
habits, and duties which contribute to ſecure, 
in this life, the GRACE oF Gop, and in a 
better, EVERLASTING FBLICITY, 
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SERMON XXII. 


On the Doris of the bas onna 
and the HEAR ER. 6 


2 CortNTHIANS, ii. 16. 
And who is ſufficient for theſe things ? 


HOUGH the Chriſtian world is de- 

plorably divided on the articles of the 
creed, yet it unites in ſome particulars of more 
importance than any conteſted opinions on 
topics merely doctrinal and ſpeculative. All 
ſets and all perſuaſions ſeem to allow the 
utility of periodical exhortations from the 
pulpit, to piety and to virtue. The voice of 
experience has long decided on the benefits 
derived to ſociety, from this mode of reli- 
gious inſtruction. Great good has certainly 
been produced by it, and much evil prevent- 
ed: thouſands, and tens of thouſands, re- 


claimed from ſin and miſery: charities, for 
H h the 
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the relief of every evil which human endea- 
vours can alleviate, inſtituted, ſupported, ex- 
tended: religion cheriſhed and diffuſed through 
all ranks ; as it is a means of inſtruction open 
to all, without price, without ſolicitation, 
ſhining like the ſun upon the poor and the 
abject, with no leſs warmth and light than on 


the great and powerful. 
The eſtabliſhment of a ſtanding miniſtry, 


; and of weekly inſtruction in certain diſtricts 


throughout the kingdom, is a fine opportu- 
nity afforded by Providence for the improve- 
ment of civil ſociety, and the inſtruction of 
human nature. Where the magiſtrate cannot 
reach, the preacher can penetrate, even to 
the receſſes of the heart. Great is the under- 
taking, and great has been the ſucceſs of it in 
all ages of Chriſtianity. The ſoldiers of Chriſt 
have fought a good fight; the olive branch 
their banner, the ſouls of their fellow-creatures 
their trophies, and heaven, we humbly hope, 
the reward of their victory. 

But uſeful as is the inſtitution, and honour- 
able the office of the Chriſtian preacher, it is 
alſo in a high degree difficult ; and every one 
of us, however able and improved, may ex- 
claim with the Apoſtle, Who is ſufficient for 
theſe things ? 

Give 
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_ | Give me leave to enumerate, in a curſory 
manner, ſome of the requiſites in a Chriſtian 
preacher, not with an intention to arrogate too 
much to our office, but that, conſidering the 
difficulty of the work, you may learn to 
make due allowances for {light deſects and 
involuntary, failure. Let it be remembered, 
that wwe preach not ourſelves, but Chriſt. Feſus 
the Lord, and ourſelves your ſervants, for Feſus 
Chriſt's ſake. 1. 

THEOLOGY has been termed by an old wri- 
ter , © the art of arts, the ſcience of ſciences; the 
* queen of all other attainments, to which they 
do but adminiſter, in a ſubordinate capacity.“ 
But, / the blind lead the blind, both ſhall fall 
into the ditch, faith our Saviour. He there- 
fore who completely ſupports the character 
of a pariſh prieſt and a Chriſtian orator, muſt 
unite in himſelf, natural abilities of the firſt 
rate, and acquirements of the higheſt value. 
He muſt poſſeſs inborn endowments, the 
gifts of God, improved by a moſt comprehen- 
ſive education. To theſe he muſt add the 
ſtudy of the languages and ſciences, great 
reading, mature reflection in filence and ſoli- 
tude, accurate obſervation of men and man- 
ners in active life, a knowledge of the heart 


* Nazianzen. 
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and the effects of the paſſions: a perſpicuous, 
if not a graceful ſtyle; a command of lan- 
guage, powers of oratory, both bodily and 
mental, a love of his profeſſion; above all, a 
warm and lively ſenſe of devotion, of youy to 
God, and charity to man. 

But, if all theſe accompliſhments are neceſ- 
_ fary, what mortal but muſt ſhrink from the 
arduous employment, and exclaim with the 
Apoſtle, Who it ſufficient for theſe things ? 
Human nature, in the general idea of it, 
we are all ready to acknowledge, is weak. 
Paſtors of the church cannot be ſuppoſed by 
any reaſonable man, exempt from the common 
infirmity. The powers of the underſtanding 
are beſtowed in various degrees, limited in all, 
liable to decay, to lapſes, to errors, where they 
are beſtowed by nature in the greateſt vigour, 
and confirmed by every attainable auxiliary 
of art. The will is depraved in the beſt 
of men. Strong paſſions uſually accompany 
ſtrong powers. The love of pleaſure operates 
moſt intenſely on the warmeſt imagination 
and a great degree of irritability always attends 
that fine organization of the nerves, which 
accompanies great genius, and too often ren- 
ders this noble diſtinction a real misfortune. 


III CY indiſpoſition of mind, ſeaſons of 
unac- 
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unaccountable languor and inactivity, often 
deaden the energies of the underſtanding, 
cloud the ſplendour: of genius, and render 
learning an pag maſs of uſeleſs and in 
digeſted. materials. ib ile 
When we thus 6 the greatneſs of 
the work, and the imbecility of-the workman, 
we cannot but feel a deep ſenſe of humiliation. 
We might, indeed, fink into deſpair, if we 
did not diſcover. fountains of hope iſſuing 
from two different ſources; from the 6RACE 
of heaven, and the favourable propenſities of 
a pious and benevolent audience. Perſuaſion, 
indeed, depends no leſs on the diſpoſition of 
the hearer, than the ſkill of the preacher; and 
the art of hearing with improvement, requires. 
to 1 ſtudied no leſs aſſiduouſiy than the 
art of ſpeaking with power and authority. 
« You think, very juſtly,” ſays a great pre- 
late, that a great deal is incumbent upon us; 
„ but do you conſider with equal attention, 
* what is incumbent on yourſelves | 5 | 

It is the duty of the hearers to enter the 
hitch with minds open to conviction, diveſted 
of pride, ſelf· conceit, and all perſonal prejudices 
_ againſt the inſtructor. It is their duty to ap- 
proach the altar, not as critics aflembled in the 
ſchools to judge the literary merit of a come 

H h 3 poſition, 
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poſition, or to mark with cenſorious ne _ 
x Lande ut decker). $0; 9191546: Sn 153 
It ſhould indeed be eonfidered by thoſe, wo 
Gt before us as our <fitical-judges;*inftead of 
our diſciples, that thoſe paſſages of a diſcourſe 
which _ not be adapted to one part of our 
audierice; may to another; that what may 
de diſtegarded by the learned and polite, may 
be improving to the poor and the unedueated; 


5 - and that what may be too refined for the'i igno- 


rant, may afford pleaſure and-inftruQion to 
the well-informed. The preacher muſt be un- 
fortunately incapable indeed, by whom every 
individual of his audience is too wiſe to be in- 
ſtructed, and too good to be reformed, > - 
The inſtructor who does not enlighten the 
underſtanding, may refreſh the memory, or 
at leaſt alarm the conſcience. Is there any man 
who, in a large congregation, has no need to 
learn from this place, whoever ſtands in it, 
ſomething he did not knew before, to be re- 
minded of ſomething whictrche had forgotten, 
to be excited to ſomethitig which he neglects, 
to be diſſuaded from ſomething which he pur- 
ſues with imprudence and unreaſonable ar- 
dour? Let the conſcience of every man anfwer 
the queſtion. Inſtead of deſpiſing or degrading 
Your _— profit 1 4 his inſtruction, ſup- 
| - Ply 
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ply what is wanting, add ſtrength to what is 
weak in him, paſs lightly over his imper- 
fections, remembering your own ; nor come, 
as the Scribes and Phariſees came to our 
Saviour's diſcourſes, not to gain improvement, 
but to entangle us in our talk, Neither lie in 
wait to detect us in a failure, like ſome 
noxious inſect, which has a power oß ſucking 
poiſon from the moſt fragrant, wholeſome, 
and beautiful lower. It is the hearers' prin- 
cipal duty, not to lift up their eyes to the 
pulpit with ſeverity, but their hearts to hea- 
ven with humiliation, and to pray for ſpiritual 
grace; for, indeed, to be a ſucceſsful hearer, 


ſomething muſt be infuſed by the Holy Spirit. 


Before we can apprehend ſacred things clearly, 
or deſire them with ardour, the ſpirit of God 
muſt ſpiritualize our underſtanding, and ſanc- 
tify our hearts. A ray darted from the realms 


of light, muſt illuminate our boſoms, and be 


our guide to the Holy of Holies. The natu- 
ral man has no reliſh for the things which are 
ſpiritually diſcerned. The cion of ſpiritual 
grace muſt be grafted on the wild ſtock of 
nature. F 

With this aid, with this luminary ſhining 
on our minds, the preacher; however, from 
buman infirmity, inſufficient, ſhall be ena- 
Hh 4 bled 
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bled to guide our feet into the pleaſant paths 
which lead to peace. The grace of God 
muſt aſſiſt both the hearer and the preacher, 
to render the miniſtry of the word effectual. 
Then ſhall our weakneſs become ſtrength, 
our poverty, riches ;' our darkneſs, noon-day 
| ſplendor. The treaſure of the Goſpel is 
indeed Preſerved in earthen veſſels; but the 
intrinſic value is not diminiſhed by the fragi- 
ty or meanneſs of the repoſitory. The dia- 
mond may ſubſiſt in all its brillianey, and 
retain all its ſolidity, though concealed by a 
temporary incruſtation. The pearl of great 
price, though ſet by a clumſy hand, and in 
an awkward manner, yet loſes neither its in- 
trinſic value, nor its natural beauty. The eye 
of faith will penetrate the veil, and ſee the ſun 

ſhining gloriouſly behind the * of human 
1 | 
The more defects in the lin: the more 
care is requiſite in the hearer. To you then, 
we, whom our lot in life, or the Providence 
of God, has conſtituted paſtors and miniſters. 
of the Goſpel, to you we apply for the co-ope- 
ration neceſſary to give ſucceſs to our labours. 
It is not the language of affectation, but of 
unaffected humility, when we. declare our- 
ſelves inſufficient for theſe things without 
| Four 
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your aſſiſtance. Take heed how you hear *, was 


the command of our Saviour himſelf; and it 
is a duty no leſs ſtrictly required of you, than 
it is of us, to take heed how we preach. 

It is the firſt care of the good huſbandman, to 
render the ground fit for the reception of the 
ſeed. Permit me then to prepare your minds 
for inſtruction, by offering a few ſuggeſtions on 
the duty of a pious and well-diſpoſed hearer. 
In the firſt place, the heart ſhould be pre- 
pared by prayer and meditation on the Sun- 
day morning previouſly to entering the ſanc- 
tuary. To ruf into the more immediate pre- 
ſence of God with the ſame heedleſſneſs that 
you enter a tavern or a theatre, is a great in- 
decency; and argues a levity of mind, incom- 
patible with devotional ſentiment. 

In the next place, tale efpecial heed, bre- 
thren, left there be in any of you an evil 
heart of unbelief. Faith is no leſs neceſſary 
to qualify you for an entrance into this holy 
place, than the wedding garment for the nup- 
tial feſtivity. You have probably been edu- 
cated in the faith. Let no ſeducing books, 
no petulant converſation of half-learned and 
conceited companions, lead you to renounce 
a religion in which your forefathers lived 

» Luke, viii. 18. | 
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and died in peace. Can any evil ariſe to you 
from believing? but if there be but a bare 
poſſibility that Chriſtianity may be true, 
think what may be the conſequences of 
2. preſumptuous rejection of its promiſes, 
and an audacious . defiance of its terrible 
denunciations! Every thing may be loſt 
| by unbelief, and what can be gained but an 
emancipation from ſalutary reſtraint, from 


2 a, controlling power, which keeps us from 


hurting our health, our reputation, our peace? 
Nothing the preacher can advance, will have 
any effe on your minds, if you are deficient 
in this prime requiſite of a hearer, faith in the 
Gofpel of Feſus Chriſt. No wonder if his 
words are, to the unbeliever, as 4 ſounding 
. braſs, and a tinkling cymbal. 
Ihe Apoſtle ſays, ** The word Fakes did 
not profit them, not being mixed with faith in 
them that heard il.“ But be it remembered, 
that we are told in Scripture, hat faith cometh 
by bearing, and hearing by the word of God, — 
Therefore, Hold faſt the form of found words, 
_ #ebich thou baſt heard of me in faith and love, 
which is in Chriſt Feſus. 
Let no one enter a church with thoſe diſ- 
poſitions or intentions with which he enters a 
805 aſſembly, convened for the diſplay of 
7 perſonal 
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perſonal decoration. Let no one enter a place 
dedicated by human and divine laws to ſacred 
things, from motives of mere curioſity, to 
hear a trial of ſkill in rhetoric, or for- the 
amuſement of a vacant hour. The ſpirit of 
criticiſm is eſſentially different from the ſpirit 
of devotion. | The critic and the Chriſtian are 
often diſtin&- characters. Seeft thou a man 
wiſe in bis own conceit ? ibere is more hope of 
a fool than of him. He who comes merely | 
with a view to be pleaſed, will think little 
of being profited. He who comes merely 
| becauſe he is idle, will probably ſlumber on 
his ſeat ; and as he entered with careleſſneſs, 
will remain with impatience, and depart with 
indifference. Ye are idle, ye are idle, ſaid 
Pharaoh to the Iſraelites, therefore, ye ſay, let 
us go, and do ſacrifice unto the Lord. Aﬀter 
noticing the text, and marking the time, he 
will fold his hands together, compoſe himſelf 
in the arms of gentle dulneſs, count the ſlow 
minutes till the cloſe of the diſcourſe; then 
having yawned, and meaſured the length of 
the ſermon with the accuracy of an aſtrono- 
mical obſerver, haſten away with looks of 
unmeaning ſatisfaction; though all that has 
been ſaid has been like ſweet melody to 7he 
_ adder, He cannot watch one hour. He 
minds 
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minds little at the time, reflects leſs after- 
| Wards, and continues exactly the ſame man 
| he was before, though life and death are the 
iſſue. Like Gallo, he cares for none of theſe 
things; and his attendance at church, if his 
behaviour there did not ariſe rather from folly 
than guilty intention, might be termed a blaſ- 
phemous mockery of the Almighty. 
Even pious and well-diſpoſed perſons are 
but too apt to behave with an apparent inat» 
tention, which though it ariſes not from cor- 
ruption of principle, but from mere thought- 
leflneſs, and perhaps the gaiety of innocence, 
yet produces on themſelves a bad effect, by 
gradually ſuperinducing a diſregard for ſacred 
ordinances; and on others, by the influence 
of example. Affected geſtures, unneceſſary 
whiſpers, occaſional laughter, unmeaning 
ceremonies, and an apparent indifference of 
deportment, are wrong in themſelves, give 
offence to the more devout, and tend to de- 
feat the beneficial purpoſes of the whole in- 
ſtitution. The ſtrict decency of the ſectaries in 
their places of worſhip, preſerves a ſpirit of de- 
votion among them, and ſhould ſtimulate the 
ſons of the church to afford a better example. 
It has been juſtly obſerved, that not a few 


have been engaged fo deeply in the obſerva- 
14 TOI tion 
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tion of what they ee at church, that they 
have no room left for taking notice of what 
they hear. As to the ſermon, they are in the 
habit of thinking it ſomething of courſe to be 
ſaid, and not to be minded. When ſuch 
perſons have decorated themſelves in the 
moſt whimſical, or gayeſt apparel, attracted 
notice, ſeen and been ſeen, it is enough ;— 
Now, Lord, let thy ſervant depart in peace; 


they leave piety and devotion to the miniſter, 


or any of their neighbours. An aſſembly- 
room would have ſerved their intentions better 
than the church. Vanity is their idol; and 
they fall down and worſhip it in the temple of 
the living God, like the idolators of the golden 
image. 

And this reminds me of a very monies 
caution to thoſe who are, in other reſpects, 
ſufficiently willing to obey the command, — 
Tale heed how you hear. Let them avoid that 
common, but moſt | unjuſt and uncharitable 
practice, of applying the obſervations of the 
pulpit to their neighbours, to particular per- 
ſons, whom the preacher perhaps never had 
in view, and if he had, ought not to ſtigma- 
tiſe in pointed and particular language; for 
though he hates their faults, he muſt love their 
perſons, and ſeek their peace. He is com- 


manded, 
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manded, indeed, to rebuke with all authority, 
but not to ſatirize with perſonal malice, and 
render thoſe whoſe conſciences he probes, ob- 
jects of public cenſure. The miviſter who 
preaches at particular perſons, as it is called, is 
guilty of a great offence to God and man. He 
takes an unmanly. advantage of his conſe- 


c erated fituation, to gratify his own malignity. 


Whatever he ſo ſays, may juſtly raiſe diſplea- 
ſure in the party pointed out, but can never 
promote his reformation. But, on the other 
hand, let it be conſidered, that it is impoſlible 
to preach of virtues and vices, without ſome- 
times drawing ſuch characters as the cenſo- 

- rious may apply to their neighbours, or ſome 
noxious individual, The pictures he paints 
could not be well delineated, if they reſembled 
nobody. They are not drawn as portraits; 
but they muſt be pictures of human nature, 
or they will be drawn to no purpoſe. But be- 
ware of applying to particulars, what is only 
| Intended as a general repreſentation; beware 
of finding out meanings never meant, and 
making piety a cloke for malice. I exhort 
you to apply whatever ſtrikes you, to your- 
ſelves. Say rather, Lord, is it I? and leave 
your neighbour to his God, and his conſcience. 


To come to church to gratify ſpleen and re- 
ſentment, 
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ſentment, is to add hypocriſy to malice. 
Piety without charity, is an offenſive ſacrifice, 
all rank and foul as a putrid victim on an 
altar, and aſcends to heaven in fumes" of an 
evil ſavour. 

I will not proceed on this topic. - You muſt 
ſee by this time, the great neceſſity of that 
precept, Take heed how you hear; and that 
the duties of the hearer as well as of the 
preacher, are urgent, numerous, and indiſ- 
penſable. Be careful to practiſe them, and 
you will greatly alleviate the burden of your 
miniſter, and enable him to do you good. 
Though he may not be ſufficient for theſe 
things alone, yet, with your co-operation, and 
the divine bleſſing, he may contribute, as an 
humble inftrument, weak though he be, to 
the comfort of your lives at preſent, to a re- 
ſigned death, to a happy immortality. 

Great objects theſe, a noble enterpriſe! 
Alas! Who is ſufficient for theſe things? We aſk 
the queſtion with a figh, and a deep ſenſe of 
our own imperfections. Vet will we not 
fit down in indolence, doing nothing becauſe 
we cannot do all that we delire. No; let us 
gird up the loins of our mind, do the beſt in 
our power, and truſt: for the reſult to him 
who, out of the mouths of babes and ſuck- 

lings, 
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linge, has ordained firength.. Let us endeavour, 
by perſuaſive exbortation and ſound doctrine, 
10 train the young to virtue, to afford the 
old and the afflicted the conſolations of Chriſ- 
tianity, to promote charity and - good-will | 
among all. Be this our taſk. And if we 
bring an honeſt and ſincere mind to the per- 
. formance of it, God will accept it; you will 
accept it; you will not be extreme to mark 
- what is done amiſs, but will extend that in- 
dulgence, which each of you with in the per- 
formance of your ſeveral duties in the ſtation 
to which Providence has called you, to your 
religious inſtructor. You will conſider that 
he is but a man. Expect him not to be a 
God. Be ſatisfied, if, human errors excepted, 
he is a faithful, a zealous miniſter to you, for 
the greateſt good at which your wiſhes can 
aſpire. In the moſt deſpicable ſermon, an 
humble mind may find ſomething to exerciſe 
its charity and its patience, if not to excite its 
zeal, and improve its knowledge. 

Whoever then is appointed to be your in- 
ſtructor, examine whether you do the duty of 

a hearer, before you cenſure the failure of the 
preacher. | 
Say to r e in your W on 
the _"_— received from this place on your 
n 
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departure, How have I this day ſpent the 
few hours which God has allotted me for the 
purpoſe of moral and religious improvement? 
Like my neighbours, and in compliance with 
the laws and cuſtoms of my country, I re- 

| paired to the church. If there is any mean- 
ing in human actions, I went to pray, to 
return thanks, and to be inſtructed in my 
duty. Was I humble? Was I warmed with 
charity to man, and piety to God? Did 
I hunger and-thirſt after righteouſneſs ? Did 
I forgive, as I hope to be forgiven? Was I 
attentive to the / preacher, not merely as 
a "critic of his performance, but as a critic 
of my own life, my own defects, and the 
moſt probable means of improving? Was I 
dull, careleſs, thoughtleſs, abſent, vain, een- 
ſorious, inclined to ſcoff at all religion, aud 
to cavil at the difficult paſſages of the Scrip- 
tures, and the doctrines delivered from the 
pulpit? Have I only complied with a decent 
cuſtom? Did I go to diſplay my perſonal or- 
naments, to be entertained'or amuſed, and to 
paſs away an idle hour? Did I think the offices 
tedious? Did I apply what was ſaid in gene- 
ral, to my neighbours in particular; ' ſecretly 
rejoicing, that one whom I hate, might be 
mortified by the refleQions of the preacher? 
I i If 
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If ſo, is my conduct to be reconciled to rea- 


lon, to benevolence, to a regard to my own 
happineſs, and the happineſs of my neigh- 
bour? IJ have not hitherto duly conſidered the 
duties of the hearer; but, if I go to church 
with ſuch behaviour and ſuch diſpoſitions, I 
am ſo far from doing a meritorious action, 
that I am aggravating my ſins, offending my 
_ neighbour, and provoking, moſt juſtly, God's 
wrath and indignation againſt me. I will 
henceforth take heed to my ways. I will 
Temember that it was our Saviour himſelf 
who ſpoke as never man ſpoke, and not 
merely the preacher, who ſaid, Take heed 
«© how you hear.” Even when our Saviour 
preached, I ſee it was neceſſary that his hear- 
ers ſhould be taught to fake heed how they 
Hear, in order to render even his diſcourſes 
efficacious, In future J will take care to put 
on, with my beſt apparel, my beſt diſpo- 
ſitions; to be clathed with righteouſneſs, a 
more becoming and beautiful dreſs for the 
church, than the moſt coſtly and ſplendid gar- 
ments. Les, O God, I will fall before thee in 
thine houſe, proſtrating my ſoul, forgetting 
a while the world and its vanities, and clinging 
to thee as my ſupport and comfort, when my 
Feet ſhall tumble on the dark mountains, and in 
| | | al 
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all the changes and chances of this mortal life. 
Whoever is the preacher, and whatever the 
doctrine, I will not be wanting to myſelf, a 
fallen, ſinful, undeſerving creature as I am, 
who may loſe my ſenſes and my life in a mo- 
ment, and who have need of every help to 
keep me from deplorable ly and MEL 
unutterable! 

If thus you argue ith yourſelf, you will 
go home with a bleſſing on your head, and 
probably find all your days ſweetly tranquil» 
lized by-the devout exerciſe of your; Sundays. 
It. was an obſervation. of the learned Judge 
Hales, an able lawyer, in a profeſſion not 

much addicted to ſuperſtition, © that he found 
00 the ſucceſs and happineſs of the enſuing 
* week, greatly depend on the manner in 
a which he ſpent his Sunday,” 4 © er 

But, if the miniſterial office is able 0 con- 
tribute to your happineſs, ſurely thoſe who 
exerciſe it, notwithſtanding an "inſufficiency 

ariſing from infirmity, are worthy of your 
| eſteem. for /beir works ſake. Les; we ſeek 
your eſteem, We are not aſhamed to avow 

that ambition. We ſeek your eſteem; not 

indeed from vanity, but that our inſtrüctions 

may be more efficacious, our doctrine more 
1 Popularity is only ſo far to be 
1 deſired, 
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defited; as it renders the miniſtry of him who 
ib ld happyilas to enjoy it more beneficial. It 
is often in atſelf a ſnare to its poſſeſſor, and in 
the preſent ſtate of the church, it certainly 
leads not to lucrative advantage. It is, hows 
ever; uh inſtrument of great good, and there- 
fore mubh to he valuedſ if it comes uneourted 
by ſiniſter arts, and mean oranges an 
unreaſonable demands 
Let ne conelude ate reminding you after 
All, that te Hearing" 'bf ſermons is no virtue 
im itſelf, bit merely ir auxiliary duty, Let 
u. thbrerere be, as the Apoſtle defires;" Hoers 
of the word, and "not: Beurer: only ; 5 Ueetiving 
ourſelves, The words' of Ezekiel may riot be 
Tſspplicable to this occafibn. Son of mar, fays 
the, 70. children of thy People fill art talkin g 
thee by the walls, and Within" the doch 
Done, and Heal ont 70 Another, every "ont to 


_ brother, . Jaying, Come I prity you, 255 hear 


| what 4 bY The word that cometh fir Hen the 
| 7 Frags 5 

R "and they come unto ther a they v1 B 
thee as my png and they hear thy words, but 
they will not do them; for with their mouth © 


| they  ſhew much os. but their 1 ag gfe 
ele e | 


hy 


i ws 
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And; lo ! thou art unto them as a'very louely: 


pon of one that hath a pleaſant voice, and can 
Play well, on an inflrument ; for they hear {hy 
words, but they do them no. 

Thus you recollect, that. though pleaſc ure 
may be made the vehicle of inſtruction, yet 
it muſt not be the end in which we are to ac- 
quieſce. The ſalutary draught may be ſweet- 
ened, the health · reſtoring pill may be gilded 
but if we take nothing but the ſyrup and the 
gilding, our eye or our palate may be pleaſed; 
while our diſeaſe remains uncured. Come 
with an honeſt and upright heart, and a ſin- 
cere deſire, not of being amuſed only, but of 
learning, in order to practiſe, your duty; and 
then, however mean the performance or the 
performer, you will not depart without a 
bleſſing. God will open your ears, illumi- 
nate your underſtandings, and direct your 
inclinations to the things which belong unto 
your peace. 

It evidently appears then, that both hearer 
and preacher may juſtly exclaim, when they 
duly conſider their duties, Who is ſufficient for 
theſe things? What remains, but that they 
ſupplicate the God of mercies to ſupply their 
defects, to accept, after their earneſt endea- 
vours, the will for the deed, and to let his 


Ii 3 mercy 
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| mercy geceive, what his Juſtice might reject 
and condemn. | 
Let us all, both kiektors and preachers, 
remember with comfort, that though wwe are 
not ſufficient of ourſelves to think any thing as 
of ourſelves, yet our ſufficiency is of God, who, in 
4 all our works begun, continued, and ended 
s in him, will aſſiſt us with his moſt gracious 
4 favour; that we may glorify his moſt holy 
name, and finally obtain everlaſting ſal- 
by *. | 


[47] 
SERMON XXIII. 


On the Bznzrirs to be derived from 
the SiGnT of a FUNERAL, 


PpsAL M il. 23. 


He brought down my flrength in my Journeyg 
and ſhortened my days,— 


T was the particular manner of our bleſſed 
Saviour, when he had aſſembled the multi- 
tude, to derive topics of moral inſtruction from 
the objects which were immediately before 
him, and which unavoidably obtruded them- 
ſelves on the eyes of his audience. 

It was the ſpring ſeaſon, when he gave 
them the ſermon on the mount. Obſerve it, 
and you will find almoſt all the alluſions are 
to things which, at that time, and from that 


„ Preached at Tunbridge, (by deſire,) on the death of a | 
poor woman, the wife of a carrier, who was taken ill on one 
ef her journies, and died ſoon after, 


114 | place, - 
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Place, a mount, offered themſelves- to his 
view, and to the notice of thoſe whom he 
addreſſed. 1 
Thus when he taught them to truſt in God, 
he bade them behold the fowls of the air, 
which were then gayly on the wing; or me- 
lodiouſly chanting their carols around them, 
fed by divine Providence, though they did 
ngt ſow, nor reap, like the huſbandmen, who 
were probably ſowing their fields in his ſight 
at that moment. He deſired them to notice the 
lilies, that is, all the gay flowers of the field, 
which were then blooming around them 
in the meadows, and were ſo beautifully 
clothed by the Almighty; and yet oiled not, 
ke the labourers in the field, who «a 
then buſy in their vernal huſbandry. 
You will find, in like manner, that on what- 
ever ſubject he diſcourſed, he attended to the 
proſpect immediately before him, or to the 
profeſſion and circumſtances of thoſe who 


heard him. Thus were his inſtructions better 


attended to; they became lively and pictu- 

reſque; they entertained while they improved, 

and they had nothing of the dull manner of 

a formal harangue. 

In humble imitation of our Vleſſed Saviour, 

the miniſters of the Goſpel endeavour to in- 
| ſtruct 
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ſtruct their hbarers from the paſſing ſeene. A 
funeral is one of thoſe ſpectacles, which cannot 
fail to afford a ſtriking leſſon. Look at that 
coffin, in which are depoſited the poor remains 


of a human being. Pauſe, and reflect. It 


affords a ſermon of itſelf, and, to a thinking 
mind, renders the admonitions of the pulpit 
entirely ſuperfluous, 

Vet the affeQtionate regard of ſurviving re- 
Nübenb requires, on the occaſion, a diſcourſe 
from the pulpit. It is a wiſh that does honour 
to the filial piety of thoſe who entertain it. 


And it is the rather complied with, as it affords | 
an opportunity of conveying ſome inſtruction, 


which might not riſe ſpontaneouſly in the 
minds of thoſe who, from various motives, 
attend in crowds this funeral ceremony. 


' You who know the circumſtances of the 


laſt illneſs which brought our departed ſiſter 
to her end, will not be at a loſs to account 


for the choice of my text. He brought down _ 


.my firength in my journey, and ſhortened my 
days. The cold hand of death firſt caught 
hold of her in one of thoſe journies, which 


ſhe uſually took, with her induſtrious ' 


"partner, to gain an. honeſt maintenance. 
Death graſped her on her journey, nor let 
her go again till he had gained dominion over 
her ; brought her in triumph, as you now ſee, 

I and 


i, , 
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and placed her on that bier, in her paſſage ta 
| his empire, the grave. 
Il ind not any thing particularly calamitous, 
or {ingularly remarkable, in the circumſtances 
of her diſſolution. ,She had arrived at a good 
old age. She is going to her grave, as Job 
beautifully expreſſes it, in a full age, hike as a 
Hock of corn cometh in its ſeaſon.” Her diſeaſe 
was not long, or peculiarly painful. She lived 
eſteemed in her ſphere for induſtry and ſobriety, 
and ſhe died with a charaQter unimpeached. 
In a ſeries of three-ſcore years and ten, I 
find her name free from any ſtain ; and filence, 
in a cenſorious age, is praiſe. To have been 
a good wife, is ſurely a moſt honourable 
character. 
Fuaar be it from me, to proſtitute the pulpit 
to indiſcriminate praiſe. I ſhall not attempt to 
deck a plain character in the gaudy colours 
of rhetoric. To her cold ear, praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe are alike indifferent. Exaggerated and 
extravagant encomiums cannot be agreeable 
to her relatives, She is before the tribunal 
of her God. There let us hope and pray, 
that ſhe will receive the reward which we 
have reaſon to think will be beſtowed on in- 
duſtry, honeſty, ſobriety, and all the unoſten- 
tatious virtues of humble life. 


Be 
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Be it our wiſdom to derive advantage from 
all ſuch ſcenes as this; not only from this, for 
there is nothing particularly to be remarked in 
it, but from the ſight of every burial train 
which ſlowly paces up the churchyard-way. 

All require to be admoniſhed of what all 
allow to be true, Every man living knows. 
that he ſhall die; but many live as if they 
were aſſured that they ſhould never die. The 
truth is ſo familiar, it ceaſes to affet. Our 

inattention becomes a habit; ſome ſtriking 
image is neceſſary to rouſe us. Such ſurely 
is the dead body of one we lately knew alive, 
Juſt going to be put into the dark, cold, and 
ſolitary grave, where the tongue that now 
ſpeaks, and the ear that now hears, muſt 
- ſhortly moulder and decay. Think of theſe fad 
ſcenes and ſombrous proſpects, and let a way 
be opened to the heart, throughthe imagination, 

Be aſſured, that ſentence is already 
paſſed upon every one of us. Though the 
execution is a little delayed by the mercy of 
the dread ſovereign ; yet the ſentence irrevo- 
cable is paſſed on us all. I it bh 
unto man once to die. 

I obſerve many attend the corpſe. It is not 
uncharitable to ſuppole, that ſome at leaſt 
are influenced by motives of mere curioſity. 


12 They 


* 
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They come to ſer à ſight, to hear the dirge, 
to be amuſed, to paſs away an idle interval. 
They look on the main buſineſs of the meeting 
totally unaffected, totally regardleſs of the 
common lot of humanity. They view the 

pall and the coſſin with the ſame vacant ſtare, 


2s they would behold i pageant or proceſſion 
4 — | wha: view it 1 1 it did not 


—— 


paſſes W a fot minutes of 1 The 
careleſſneſs of their eln 2 8 to lays "What 

is this to me? | 

But let not ſuch fine e fk im- 


. proremeut in every virtue be loſt to you. 


_ - Compoſe; your minds to ſeriouſneſs, and let 
the ſcene make its genuine and natural im- 
preſſion. That poor pale corpſe, with a 
ſhroud upon it, that lies ſcrewed up in the 
narrow cotlin, cold, ſtiff, and motionleſs, little 
more than a week ago breathed, eat, drank, 
, walked about, performed all the offices requi- 
ſite in its ſtation ; felt the warm vernal ſun ; 
faw'the bloſſoms open that promiſed a fruitful 
year; went forth cheerful in the morning to 
an uſeful employment, journeying in all the 
eaſe of ' contented induſtry, thinking to return 
in health and comfort, and fit over the little 
blazing, South, and enumerate the profits, or 
* diſcourſe 


. 
+ 
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diſcourſe of the events of the journey with 
its partner; but God brought down its ſtrength 
on "its Journey and Jhortened its days; And 
there it lies, after a very few days illneſs 
differing only in appearance from the clay 
and duſt with which; after the worms have 
rioted on it, it „ N at uu a uy bs 
no more diſtinguiſhed. - 101 
And now let the Se the healthieſt, 
the gayeſt among us all ſay, whether it is not 
poſſible, that in the very next journey he ſhall 
go, the very next undertaking he ſhall engage 
journey, and ſhorten hir days. He may ſet 
out in the morning, rejoicing as the lark to 
ſoar and ſing, and he may be brought home 
in the evening a lifeleſs corpſe. And ſhall he 
ſtand round that pally aud iſtoop and logk anto | 
vonder grave, 4nd ſee the ſculls and bones 
of thoſe that were a few: years-/ paſty 4s 
gay and happy as himſelf, and ſay,; What 
is this to ne? I. am young and ſtrong, 
and have many years to live, Shall he not 
| rather lay his hand on his penſive boſom, 


and ſay, Soon, very ſoon, a folemnity ſimilar 
to this with, which I am now. careleſsly di- 
verted, ſhall be held for me. Les, the earth 
over Which I run * careleſs feet to ſee 
Imo TE this 


F 
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this ſight, ſhall yawn, open her greedy mouth,, 
and ſwallow me up. I may be next week 
pent up within a few boards, brought into 
the church, and gazed at for a few minutes, 
by mortals as unthinking as I ſhould have been 
without this admonition. God can bring 
dewn my ftirength in the. Journey of. life" at 
. frſt ſetting out in the morning, and ſhorten 
my days in my early youth. I will there- 
fore tale heed to my ways. I will go home 
thoughtful, and on my pillow conſider my 
life and con verſation; correct what is wrong, 
and make reſolutions for the regulation of my 
future behaviour; and then ſhall I live in com- 
fort and ſecurity, and when it ſhall pleaſe the 
Giver of life to take it away, then ſhall I die 
in peace. And then ſhall I be glad, and rejoice 
that I improved this ſcene; that, when I 
wWiuaschurried on with a erowd to ſee a funeral, 
1 was led by it to a moſt important mean 
ol grace. * Mae GS fl bt | 
But ſince that dumb mouth is ebpable of 
giving us leſſons ſo ſerious, and in ſo eloquent 
and perſuaſive a manner, let us not yet 
leave it. In imagination I will draw aſide 
the pall, and lift up the lid of the coffin. 
Nay, fair maiden, that art looking on, ſtart 
not back with horror. * this thou muſt 
ce ; come, 
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come, though thy cheeks are now like the 
vermil roſe. Thirty or forty years ago, that 
ſkull now covered with grey locks, and adorn- 


ed with a ſhroud, had comely treſſes likes 


thine own, and was decked out in as gay attire 
thoſe ſunken hollow ſockets were filled with 


eyes that ſhone perhaps as bright as thine 


thoſe emaciated fallen cheeks were no leſs 
ruddy and pleaſing than thine; thoſe pale 
lips ſmiled as agreeably, and that tongue, now 
ſilent, talked as fluently as thine! Only a 
few days ago, thoſe hands were active in 
laudable induftry, and thoſe feet were able to 
move in the duties of the good houſewiſe! 


_ 


And canſt thou come here only to while 
away the time in gazing at an empty ſpectacle, 


while ſo much inſtruction may be derived from 
it? Hence bu may learn to value ſomething 
beſides external ornament and external ap- 
pearance ; beſides, as the Apoſtle ſays, © the 
_ plaiting the hair, the wearing of gold, or the 
putting on of apparel ; the bid n man of the 
| heart is that which is not corruptible, even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit, which ts 
in the fight of God of great price. Hence you 
may learn to value a good honeſt heart, an ac- 
tive mind and body, and all the uſeful quali- 
ties of a good mother, a good wife, a good miſ- 


treſe 


* 
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bassbineſt minds, and 
things that are uſeful in life, ahove thoſe that 


7 15 gly ſhewy, gloſſy, and unſubſtantial. 


1 of a family, bore. the hewy graces | 
Which frequently lead to nothing but vanity, 
vice, and miſery. Look at that form, and 


ſee in it, as in a mirror, thine own at ſome fu- 


ture day, perhaps an early day. Such a ſight 
is well adapted to fix your roving, volatile, 
1. you to value the 


hen you go home and lie down en your 


-  pillowy vou will conſider, that the bed on 
which you ſleep ſo ſofily, and ſo comfori- 


ably, may ſoon be your death-bed, on which 


vou may be ſtretched a cold corpſe, confined 


in a, coffin, and then removed into a dark, 


a damp, lonely, deſolate hole in the earth And 
why ſhould you think of theſe things? Merely 
to make you melancholy? By 


1 means, but 
to make you ſerious, thoughtfu and conſi- 
derate; that you may apply your hearts unto 


ä wiſdom, live an uſeful life, be an honour and 
comfort to ygur friends while you | live ; and 


when you die; die with hope and in perfect 
peace with God, with man, and. with your 
own, conſcience. | 

But before we take leave of the Fours and 
bid. a laſt adieu to our dear ſiſter, hom 


many of us have known ſo many years ; 
| before 
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before we put on the lid of the coffin, and 
draw the pall over it, let me invite you l. * 
without diſtinction, young and old, rich and 
poor, to look on, and learn a leſſon. Death, 
indeed, is common, and funerals are common; | 
and becauſe they are common, it may be, you 5 
have neglected to pay them that attention . 
which, as thoſe that muſt die, and be buried, 
you might be expected to pay. I do not 
wiſh you to be always gloomy; but ſometimes 
it is highly ſalutary to go to the houſe of 
mourning, and to be converſant with death, 
and all its ſable ſcenes. Let this half hour be 
ſpent to your ſouls improvement. There is 
time enough for gaiety, time enough for Pen- 8 
ſure, time enough for buſineſs. There is, lays 
the wiſe man, a time for every thing; and 
ſurely the time ſpent at a funeral, ſhould be 
ſpent in thoughts ſuitable to the don; and 
let us remember, that there is a ſadneſs by 
which the heart is made better, there is a 
forrow that worketh joy. 


Le rich, if any ſuch are here, on you I 


call. Look at your ſiſter. Be not too proud \. * ® 
to acknowledge the relation. She indeed was 
not rich; but deſpiſe her not. Riches would 7% 
do her no good now; and very ſhortly you 
ſhall lie on that very bler, in this very aiſle, 
and your riches ſhall avail you as little. You | 
K k may, 
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may, indeed, have a more ſplendid coffin; but 


you will be as cold, as inſenſible to the ſplen · 
dour of the nails and the handles and the plates, 
% as ſhe. The rich man alſo, we read, died, and 
Was buried; and Lazarus was as well accom- 
modated in the grave; though perhaps 
not attended thither with ſo much purchaſed 
pomp, and all the affectation of venal ſorrow. 
Here bigh and lum, rich and poor, meet to- 
gether ; for the Lord it the maker and deſtroyer 
of them all. Since the great leveller makes 
us all equal, learn hence to ſubdue your pride; 
learn charity as well as humility; and remem- 
ber, that what you give away, that only will 
you carry with you, when you are ſtretched 
in your cofhn, and tarry a fe minutes here 
in your way to the tomb, and to the e 
whence no traveller returns. "3p 

Le poor, of whom there is always a nu- 
merous train, approach, and look into the 
coffin. This poor woman was a pattern of 
contented induſtry, and kept herſelf from 
diſtreſs by unwearied labour. By night 
and by day, in wet and in cold, ſhe regularly 
went through the buſineſs of ber occupation. 
| She lived reſpected, in conſequence of it; and 
now ſhe is dead, you ſee how her remains are 
honoured, If you are diſpoſed to complain 
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of your, ſituation, ſee there. an aſſurange, that 

your grievances cannot laſt long. Death is 
A ſafe retreat for the wretched. Many a time 
has ſhe been as weary, as yon, but no — 
is at reſt. There, as Job beautifully 
the wicked ceaſe from troubling, and there 1 
weary be at ret. There the priſoners reſt to- 
gether ; they bear not the voice of the oppreſſor. 

The ſmall) and the great are there; and the ſer- 
vant is free from the. maſier. Death hath no 
reſpe& of perſons ; he knocks at the door 

of the great man's, manſion-houſe, with as 
little ceremony and as. great violence, as at 
the thatched cottage of the pauper. 

Ye old, be not afraid to view your aged 
ſilter, whoſe day is cloſed; and ſee to 8 you 
muſt ſhortly come; for your day is far ſpent, 
and your night at hand. Peradventure ou 
are racked with pain. There you obſerve pain 
no more. The ſtone, the gout, the aſthma, the 
fever, the palſy, thoſe harbingers of death, 

enter not the coffin. Perhaps you find it dif- 

_ ficult. to earn a livelihood by your labour. 
See there a home, where they neither hunger 
any more, neither thirſt any more. 

Thus one generation paſſeth away, and ano- 
ther cometh. It was always ſo; your fathers 
made way for you, and you muſt ſoon depart to 

KE2, leave 
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leave a place for a riſing train, who, in their 
turns, muſt all follow you to their long home. 
Learn reſignation; learn to ſubmit with de- 
eeney, and ſeek comfort in the decays of na- 


"ture by the growth of grace. | 
Set thine houſe in order, reverend father, 


. 
FPchoſe hoary head ſhakes; for thou muſt ſhortly 


die, and not live. God has brought down thy 
Prrength in thy journey. But after deſcending 
into the grave, and going through the gates of 
death, thou ſhalt emerge and flouriſh in immor- 
tal youth; Thy grey hairs are an Sitio, if 
they be found in the way of wiſdom. 

"lp young, ye who are but children in age, 
and who are attracted hither by the deſire of ſee- 
ing a ſight, go to the fide of the coffin, look 
in, and learn a lefſon for your lives. Death 
you have never conſidered feriouſly. It 
| ſeems at preſent to be ſomething in which 
you have no concern. But a few years ago, 
5 comparatively ſpeaking, and that pale corpſe 
was as one of you, young, blithe, and active; 
and, but a few years, or a few hours hence, you 
may be as ſhe, cold, lifeleſs, a corpſe. Learn wiſ- 
dom from the ſolemn ſcene. Can'you, at your 
age of ſenſibility, hear the clods of earth 
falling with a hollow murmur on the coffin, 


_ = feel a pulſation? do they not kgock 
| at 
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at the door of your heart? Can you hear the 
ropes grate againſt the coffin as it goes down 
into the grave, and not receive a deep impreſ- 
ſion? Whatever gives you a good idea, 
value and cheriſh, It is never too early to be 
wiſe. The bud is as often blaſted, and falls 
from the tree, as the mature fruit. Many a 
flower is cropt before it is full blown. The 
ſeythe ſweeps down the opening cowſlip, as 
well as the mature, expanded poppy. Man 
cometh up, and is cut don, like a flower. It is 
probable that not half of you will reach the 
age of our departed ſiſter; it is probable that 
a. very great portion of you will diſappear, in 
a very few years, from the face of the earth; 
like the ſnow-Urop and primroſe at the ad- 
vance of ſpring and the approach of ſummer. 

Death hangs over you in youth as well as age, 
like a ſword ſulpended by a ſingle hair. How 
many are gone in the year that is paſt, that 
entered upon jt as full of life and hope as you? 

| Say not with the ungodly, repreſented in the 

book of Wiſdom, as reaſoning with them- 

ſelves, but not aright, Our life is ſhort, 
and tedious, and in the death of a man there is 


. © no. remedy, We are born at all adventure, and 
we ſhall be bereafter as though we had never 
bern; for the breath of our noſtrils is as ſmoke, 

my | K k 3 | ana 
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and a liitle ſpark in tbe moving of the beart, 
\. © which being extinguiſhed, our body ſhall be 
 tarned into aſhes, and our fpirits ſhall vaniſh 
ar the foft air. Come on, therefore, let ut en- 
joy the good things that are preſent, and let us 
\ Speedily uſe the creatures like as in youth. Let us 
oy fill ourſelves with cofily wine and ointment, and 
let no flower of the ſpring paſs by us. Let us 
ecrouon  ourfelves "with -roſe' buds, before they be 
withered.” Let none of us go without his part 
of wvoluptuouſneſs, for this is our portion, and 
our lot is this. Say not ſo, but learn to re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
before the evil day comes, and thy feet flumble 
an the, dark mountains. } 
And now let us cloſe the Coffin, bid an 
everlaſting fare wel to that face, which we 
ſhall never ſee any more, and turn a moment 
do the train of affectionate mourners. Weep 
on. Grief is itſelf a medicine, Tis nature 
opens the floodgates of the eyes, and gives the 
relief ſhe wants. The heart is caſed by the 
effuſion of tears. But O, weep not as thoſe 
that weep without hope. I ww6uld not have 
you to be ignorant, brethren, ſays the Apoſtle, 
concerning them which are aſleep, that ye for- 
row not, even as others which have no hope. | 
. Vue believe that i eſs died and roſe again, 
t ven 


we 
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even /o alſo — that ſleep in Jeſus, will God 
| bring with him, Let this event make a due 
impreſſion upon you. It will wear off ſuffi- 
ciently ſoon, in the concerns of a buſy world; 
but for your own ſakes, let religious hope 

blend itſelf with your pious ſorrow: hope, 
I mean, of a reſurrection, and a happy immor- 
_ tality, both for your loſt relative and for your- 
ſelves z that you may meet again in a better 
ſtate and purified bodies, and be happier to- 
gether than ever you were before; happy for 
ever and ever in the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. 
And he faid unto me, can theſe bones live? 
and I anſwered, O Lord God, thou knoweſt*, 
And now what remains? We have endea- 
youred to p 255 by the ſcene before us, by the 
lifeleſs corpſe preſented to our view, as ana- 
tomiſts diſſect the dead for the benefit of the 
living. Pardon us, thou relique of what 
once was woman, pardon this liberty; but I 
need not aſk it. Thy ſpirit, if it hover over 
theſe ſcenes, muſt approve. and rejoice, that 
even when dead, thou art made to ſpeak, and 
promote the happineſs of thy kinsfolk and 
neighbours, by affording them a ſtriking leſ- 
ſon on their own mortality. 


„ Ezekiel, xxxvii. 3. 
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But the ſand of the hour-glaſs flows ſwiftly 
away, and reminds us of our duty to attend 
thee to the repoſitory of the dead, where 
thy mother earth has opened her arms to 
take thee to her boſom. Farewell, farewell 
for ever. Yes; we ſhall follow thee now with 
our feet, and ſoon we ſhall follow thee, borne 
like thee, on the feet of others. Many of us 
have had warnings already. One is deaf, 
another lame, a third nearly blind. The 
grey hairs, the wrinkles, the pale, emaciated, 
yellow cheeks, demonſtrate, that death is pull- 
ing many of us down to his domain, to his 
dark realms in the caverns of the vaulted 
charnel-houſe. Yes; we ſhall all follow thee 
in a few years. Thou haſt only ſet out on 
thy journey a little before us. Be it ours 
to be ready, according to thy example, in life 
and death, whenever the hour appointed for 
ſetting out on our journey ſhall arrive. 

As I hinted before, we have warnings ſuffi- 
cient within us as well as without us. The 
ſeeds of death are in us all. Daily food 
and nightly reſt recruit us from time to time, 
but the hour will come, when we ſhall have 
no appetite for food, and when we ſhall not 
be able to reſt ; when we ſhall count the long 
watches of the night, andt turn from ſide to fide 


weary 


* 9 To "YH" * 
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weary of ourſelves. The pillars will be 
gradually taken away, and the building 
muſt fall. Life itſelf,” it has been juſtly 
ſaid, © is but a reprieve from death *.“ 
Our bodies are indeed moſt curiouſly formed, 
* but they are till but duſt; as the fineſt and 
« moſt beautifully painted china is but clay.“ 
Since life is brittle as glaſs, and ſlender as 
the ſpider's moſt attenuated thread, ſhall 


we live. on from year to year, and depend 


on the continuance of life, and hear the bell 


toll, and ſee the funeral proceſſion, and look 


down into the grave, and think, that none 
of theſe things concern us? No; every time 
the bell flings out its flow and ſolemn ſound, 
a ſerious thought ſhould ariſe in our hearts; 
not indeed a panic fear, an unmanly timidity, 
but a ſerious” thought, that the very next 
time it ſounds, it may ſound for us, or thoſe 


whom we love as our own ſouls. Thought- 
leſſneſs is more frequently the cauſe of our 


ruin, than intentional wickedneſs; and the 
church has wiſely inſtituted the ſolemnity of 
funeral ceremonies, the tolling of the bell, 
and the other mournful rites, in order to 


impreſs a ſeriouſneſs on the minds of thoſe 


who muſt ſhortly be in the ny condition 


5 Barnet, 


with 


. 
* 
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With the dead body that Paſſes by our door 
in its laſt journey; its journey to the church- 
Fiard, or the damp vault, where Corruption 
ſits victoricuſiy on her mouldy throne, and 
the very worm we tread upon, triumphs over 
” proud lord of the creation. 
O, let, me conjure you, by all chat is dear 
ti Nou, by the regard that you entertain for 
Your own ſouls, not to ſuffer ſuch ſolemnities 
| to be neglected by you, or attended merely 
as amuſing ſpectacles! Endeavour to receive 
a deep impreſſion from them; ſuch as may 
girsaſtrength to your reaſon during the reſi- of 
due of. your lives, and aſſiſt you in regulating 
the diſorders of your faney and your paſſions, 
the ſources. of all human miſery. 
Thecheart 1 is apt to be ſtrangely hardened 

by long comnieree with the world, by indo- 
lence, by thoughtleſſneſo, by luxury and ſen- 
ſuality, againſt all tender ſentiments, and all 
religious impreſſions. But endeavour to open 
them to ſuch ſcenes as this, by dwelling upon 
them with attention, by making the caſe be- 
fore you your own, or that of your deareſt 
friend or relation. Suppoſe, in order to im- 
preſs the image the deeper, your own tender 

father, the mother that dandled you in 


her arms, the infant, the. child. whom you 
1 3 e 


2 * 
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have delighted in, ſuppoſe yourſelf in that 
coffin, with your face adorned with that 
mockery of human ornament, a pinked 
ſhroud ; and above all, pray to God to ſoften 
your boſom by the influence of his grace, 
that ye may be enabled to convert the funeral 
of your neighbour into a means of grace; 
that ye may learn from it, at leaſt, in his 
your day, the things that belong unto your 
peace, before they be hid from your eyes for 
ker. 1 0 | | : 37 
And now the day is far ſpent, and the 
evening ſhades deſcend ; and ſoon after we re- 
turn from the church and the brink of the 
grave, we ſhall probably retire to our cham- 
bers, ſhut out the world, and prepare to 
throw ourſelves into the arms of that image 
of death, ſleep; but before we cloſe our eyes, 
let us endeavour to impreſs upon our minds, 
by prayer and meditation, a juſt idea of hu- 
man life, its ſhortneſs; its miſery, and its want 
of divine aſſiſtance. And let not the impreſ- 
_ fion be tranſient or momentary. But when 
we riſe again in the morning, let us go forth 
to our various employments, reſolved to walk 
worthy of our Chriſtian vocation; our loins 
girded, and our lights burning, not knowing 
but our Lord and maſter may calls us, (before 
155 we 
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we return again to out ſlumbers in bed,) to 


dur ſlumbers in the grave, out of which we 


ſhall not be awakened till the laſt trump. A 
thouſand diſorders within, and accidents with- 
out,” may bring us to our long home, be- 
fore we approach the good old age of our 
ſiſter who lies dead before us. Small is the 


number that reaches ſo good an old age. 
But we have dwelt long enough on the dark 


and ſhadowy proſpect. Brighter ſcenes invite. 
I ſee the clouds divide, and a glorious light. 
beaming from the fountain of all happineſs. | 
Vaniſh, thou king of terrors, with all thy 


mouruful train. See life and immortality. 


dawning on the grave. Ho beautiful upon 
the mountains, are the feet of him that bringeth 


5 glad tidings! Te efus Chr: 7 has riſen, | and over=; 


come death, and we 4" ſhall ar fe me e | 
our loſt grand enemy. | 

Les, pale corpſe ! we are taught to > killers; 
that thou ſhalt burſt the confines of the tomb, 
emerge in a glorified body, capable of er | 


degrees of improvement and happineſs than 


thou hitherto haſt known, and ſhine in youth 
and beauty immortal! Faith and hope point 
aut delightful ſcenes of future happineſs to us : 
all after death; ; and O, let not unbelief and 


doubt chill the warm blood that flutters in the , 
heart, 
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heart; at the idea of qneeting thoſe we loved 
here, in a better world; never more to be rent 
aſunder, but to be bleſſed, aud bleſſing; for 
ever, under the immediate eye and govern» 
ment of God, and in the company of juſt 
men made perfect! If, indeed, by warm hope 
and ſtrong faith, we could preſerve this pro- 
ſpect conſtantly in our minds, then might we 
exult in that fine triumph, O death, where ir 
#by ting? O grave, 1obere is thy victory? 
But let me haſten to a concluſion, with an 
ardent with, that this warning, which may be 
the laſt to many of us now aſſembled within 
theſe walls, may not be given in vain. It is 
poſſible, that ſome among us may never enter 
the church again, till we are brought into it 
upon that bier, with ears inſenſible as the 
clod, and boſoms cold and hard as the marble 
that may cover them. He who can hear this 
warning voice, and look into the grave of the 
deceaſed before us, without receiving one good 
impreſſion, may poſſibly, which God avert, 
fall into his own grave without repentance and 
without reformation. Take heed, how you 
neglect the means of grace and improvement. 
, This is certainly a powerful call from the dead 
to the living. It is not I only who ſpeak. 
It is a voice iſſuing from that cofhn; a voice 
9 iſſuing 


below, that ought to penetrate the” hpatts of * 
every one here, and will pieros like a two- 
_ edged ſword, unleſs they are petrified, 
| Keeled, caſe - hardened, by ünrepented luſt 
nnd l pride. Go, therefore, to your homes, pen- 

{ive and conſiderate. Say to yourſelves, 
Should God require my ſoul of me this night, 


can I expect merey at his hands ? Make your 


peace with God, be at peace with man, be at 
peace with your conſciences. Reform what- 
ever is wrong in your lives, prepare rationally 
and cheerfully for your death; that when diſ- 


_ © eaſe, or accident, or violence, ſhall deſtroy the 


life of your bodies, your ſouls may be received 


into the boſom of your father and your: God; 


and that you may reſt in bim, as our hope is, 
this our ſiſter doth; and that you may ſmile 


ceren in thearins of death, and ſay to thoſe 


ho love you, and ſtand weeping round the 
curtains of your beds, in the words of our Sa- 


5 viour, © I am going ; but it is to my Gcd and to 


| your” God; to my Father and fo aa Father.” r 
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| A new very portable theodolite, by rack. work, meafuring ; 
angles with equal accuracy, as thoſe of the cammon large k 
ſort, i is at the ſame time applicable for taking altitudes, 
and is truly adapted for the purpoſe. of levelling 8 
Circumferentors, much uſed id America, from al. 28. to 4 
An improved ditto, contriyed to anſwer the purpoſes of a 
| Surveying eroſſes or ſquares, on a ſtaff, from 128. t 
Levels of the lateſt imorovements, from 21. 28. to, —— 1 
Station ſtaffs; with hiding vanes, for levelling, from 11. 168. to 
Plane tables, with index, lights, &c, complete, from 3l. ig. Ed. to 
N by which any poles N in drawing vey | 
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| . topping, en oe from ul. 180 K. 8 in any pro | 
Ig or 
unter s meaſuring — 
Ditto ſenle, from 26. 


— 
Ditto, improved — e e. — 


Menſuring tapes in leather boxes, from %% — 8 
Fedeometert ber dbercedsleg pang, | in walking or riding, R 
1 eee ben . the packs, 1 a e e N 


fins com . MT . 1 15 
1 comps ; (for working fubterraneouy grounds, from Wie 
LE 10. 60 t — 


Ay of drawing inſtruments, from 43, 6d. to * 
3 


wn * 1 
- 


- 


agaZine; or complete colleftion of ag drs of kind of ſha 
- drawing inſtrumears, from x1. 58 3.40 3 
n fol folds. 
for the pocket, andthe legs of the ſear 1 : walking ut 0 
8 8 compaſſes, from 11; 109, to . 
* Se 
O 


4 new portable drawing board and Tear, thi 


- Elliptical compaiſts'of various uu deprery. of perfection, wy. 


utility, from 168. to, 
72 5 elliptical 8 8 bs. 6d. to 3 ic 
angular compaſſes, dy which three points at once may | 
be . From 138. tO 7 — — 1 TY 
7 


3 
2 


1 $ | Khir compaſſes, that take extents to” an extraordinary K. 


gree of accurac | —— —— „ * 


8 Beam compaſſes ior ane large large circles, Rs; „ 
N from 11. 18. to 10 © - 


3 inpaſſes for deſcribing very very ſmall dic, fron from 21. Gd. to 0 12 > | 
arallet rule „ 


rs of different conſtructions, from 26, % — 2 12 | 
. Protractore for laying down angles, from „ 1.0. 
Ber with z'nonius and moveable lib 2 „ 
"1 N with teeth and pinion — | io. © 


Sete of protracting avd plotting ſcales ; Tae 8 for 3 


| 

| 

| 

- lines inlined ih any given angle to one another, thou 

| Is point be ever ſo far Ak. Inſtruments for Beides Hoes lioes, 7"# 

"I; © tromeferring diviſions" on paper. An inftrument for deſcribing 
8p 1 ' circles, from 8 of 6 inches radius, to the vtmoſt conceivable diſtance. 
._ - - *—<Gunners Callipers,, Qunners levels or petpendiculars, Beam 
Hs - *Eatlipers, Shot Gatges——Shell "ditto=Gunners "quadrants, wich 
5 a plummet or —5 or adfutting ferey, l. and al} other inſtruments 

tor military purpeſ 


Hadley's q ts, mukogury the diviſions on 'wood ** 1 1 6 


Ditto mahogaty with ivory arch, and ener, double obſervation 2 2.0 
Ditto ditto, a braſs index, double obſervation — Fe 2 
Ditto age and braſs,” beſt glaſſes,” engine divided, &c. - 
ES braſs: mounted beſt ſexrants, from 41-45. to = 18 * 
. ditto, all braſs, framed on a principle the Jeaſt JR He 
qy able to be warped or firained, with adjuſting ferews, tele. 
+ ſcopes,. and other auxiliary apparatus, the moſt proper for r 
taking diſtances accurately, in order to determine t lon- TA 


gitude at fea v— 19 12 @ + 
De quadrant, from om 208. 6d. to — —— * py 1 11.6. 
* "1 9 


Guinter's fence aa, \ 4%: to — —— 
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Pocket compaſſes; from 28. 6d. 
_  Horitontal ſun-dials, in braſs, made for/any .latieude; of 4, 


$2. e inches 1 divided into N of tins,” 


-E 


Ditto i 5 inches, into 60) every minute, 38" 3a point of the o - 


at 58. 98. and ren 3 W ve 
inches | N / ' Sy ; a. N L 
inches, into a minute. 
tto 10 inches, ditto — * — Nv 
Ditto 12 inches, ditto: een” — 


- paſs; Ke. — 
Ditto 18 inches, ditto; ts ies equarion of rime, Ke. — 


Ditto 2 feet diameter, ditto, 


Vniverſa ring dials, from 7 78. 6d, to 


i 


| #2-inch ditto, improved'by Ferguſon, with all the new 2 


| Additional price of a compaſs, and firting-to both globes 
A palit of red leather covers for globes ; 


| -Gooproghical ptarifpheres to ſolve Po; 22 15 


0 frames, with carved work; and filvered meridians, &c, 


and other appendages in other globes, 


A new univerſal ditto, — qua — atorial, making a . por" 
m | 


table angular inſtriment, 83, 10 


—-*% 


PHILOSOPHICAL, &c- INSTRUMENTS. . 


Large orreries, from gol, to 


Copernican ſyſtems, from 71. 78. to 


anual orreries ot the common conſtruct. from 21. 128. 64. wo 


part 
Felluria and planetarium together, making the new portable - ' 


nes's (Wm.) new portable grrery, racer pare * 4 
itto, the planetarium — — wy 


packed up In a neat mahogany dos, — to - 
© the Bs Te from I. 128. Gd. to 


An orrery y ſhewing the motions of Mercury, 
and Moon, by. wheel work, the Tag | is a 14 inch oy + 
ed 1 ma box — — | 


| ron mn, 
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8 a+» $a. 
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5. ; 
Planetartums, ſhewing the phenomena of che Prolemaic and. 


s . — e 8 0 £5 
53 666 52 2 „%%% ode % % 


1 *. 


of er planetariums, and orreries, in beer variety, the motions chief. 
ly by ary rn the motions and phenomena of all. 


the planers, the 


jam Sidus included, and by particulge appa- 


ratus, clearly elucidating the cauſes of the dined, W ae 


retrograde motions of the planets. 
7 for exemplifying the motion of comets, on 
11.1186. 6d, to . 


- Senex's globes improved, 28 inches diameter, 


17-1 -inch ditto, mounted in the common manner — 


veries of Capt. Cooke, &c. with the new hour circles when 


ſuperſede all the intended advantages of eumberſome wires, 
mounted in neat 

mahogany claw-feet frames — mo 
Dito in common coloured wood frames 


——— ͤ —F—ñ—iEẽ 


Gibbes inches diameter, with the vew diſcoveries 


Ditto 3 uiches ditto, in claw feet, mahogany frame, 


Ditto 3 Inches fingle, one in a caſe for the pocket - 


hand fire ſcreen ©* 


—ůů— 


A ũingle barrel air pump n ee 5 
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25 * — Brag | : ie 
De principal apparatus for the air Frm 8 as l „ 1 yd 
Gaines and feather apparatus, demonſtrating the reſiſtancte | 
.* + of the air, with. one, two, or three falls, from 156, (o 1 £1 
ſet o ys for che ſame demonſtration +. 1 nn < 15 
braſs hemiſpheres, ſhewing the ait's; external I | 
12 from 148. 10. — — 1. 
2 proving that there: is no ſound without air. — 0 
proved conſtructions of this bell, ft 1 1, t 3 
weights, . with bladder, &c. proving the air's elaſticity . 
wang transferer, that trans fers a vacuum from one re- _ 
«67 pom bx. turning $ Only |} nn | 
model of a water pump, exemplifying the nature of pumps, 
yo proving the abſurdity pr TY ts called futtion — 
Aflingle transferer,..plate, and pipe, for a fountain 
_ A copper air pipe, for experiments on infected air 
A plate, collar of leathers, with mg wire for placing 
on receivers — — — VIS 
An apparatus for firing >un-powder in ves 
2 rapper bol tle, beam and ſtand, for accurately weighing of air 
1 glaſs veſſe!, for making a fountain in vacuo — 
itto on a larger, and different conſtruftion  —o— 
3 A 1 wich © Dladnr, ng. the aQion of the lunge 
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— ehr } having the. — * 
= plate and piece of wood 1 of vegetables 
HT fer ſtriking flint and ſteel in VACUO, mn, 
1 The Torticellian experiment — en 
Ather apparatus, illuſtrating the latera eee of the air. - Brealdag 
1 1 and. cage. Bubble and ſta Reckivers, of all. the 55 —_ 
us kinds and prices, with e other ee too nume tous * 
to be included here. „ 
Exhauſting and condenſing ſyrin es, from 108. 6d, 16, i F; ir 6 
haufig ſyringes, with ſets o re, — 11 6 
Air fountains of copper with various jets, from 55 138. 6d. to >: A 
Electrical machities, with conductors and j | jars, from 21 12. I 


an 2 0 2 


564d. to - 10 10 0 
New, and much improved ditto, hci 31. 13. Ed. 10 45, e - 
 Eledrical. machines, and complete apparatus, for medical WEEN 
purpoſes, packed in boxes, the cylinder from 7 to 10 inches | 
diameter, from gl. 58. to 12 12 0 
An eleQrical machine, with apparatus for philoſophical . a 
riments, packed in a box, the eylinder about 5 inches 
diameter —— 2 ͤ 8.8 6 
Apparatus for electrical making as follow . | 88 
Electrical batteries, of conbined j Jars, from 21. 128. 6d. to 10 10 0 
A uhiverſal di ſcharger with a preſs — $2646 * 
£ padrant electrometer, with divided are! 0.5 0, | 
inted diſchargers, with glaſs handles  w—— 10 1 
— — 5 ©, 


in ditto dittg, . 
'A uſeful and e 9 e of the * 


4 


* 7 


nous Se beute flaſk, two jars, — K. 
ringe, inſulated ſtand, and wires with balls, &c. complet 
Luminous conductors, from 18. to — 4 
Exbauſted flaſks, cai.ed Aurora Borealis — 0 0 
A thunder houſe, demonſtruting the uſe oF eonduftors © © 0 
A powder houſe, for the ſame purpoſe —V——  v 
An obeliſk or pyramid to ditto. ? 3? — 0 
A ſet of plain bells, three to a ſet — nk 0 
4 ſer of muſical ditto, comiiniog the gamut— 1 

magic picture for giving hock! — "0 

An electrical cannon, to be diſcharged by inflammable air © 

| Braſs piſtols*for ditto — — o 

Spital tubes, to illuminate by the ſpark, from 45. Gd. to 0 

Luminous names, or words, from 1084 Gd. to — 1 
Spotted jars; from 68. to © enemees — q 919 

| © 

0 
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$960 04.5.0 * 
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A double jar, for explaining the Franklinign theory 
Copper plates and ſtands for dancing _ — 
A {wall head with hai: — 
An ar! tificial ſpider . — i —— J 
An elefrica] unn — — 
An electrical far — — 
Bals of wood, bone, & each from 6d, to . 
A curious collection 2 models, to be ſet in motion 
by the electrical fluid, onfling of a' corn mill and = 
throe-borrelle d water — worked by one crank only: 
an vrrery, ſhewing the diurnal motion of the earth, ge 
and ,pbaſes of the moon, & c. and aſtronowical clock, K. 
meu ing the aſpecte of the ſun and moon, age, phaſes, Se. 
all delicately made of card paper, cork, aud wire only, $1 
ed in a deal cafe + ne — 
Kinnerſly's electrical air. thermometer — 
\ Cavallo's atmoſpherical electrometer — 
Ditto, as improved by Sauſſure — — 
Bennet's gold leaf electrometer enmmnimnmners 
Nicholſon's new revolving doubler n 
An electrophprus, from 10s. 6d. to — —— 
Conductors, for the preſer vation of ſhips, houſes, &c. from 
lightning, from gl. 38. to — — 


be medical apparatus 1 of - ode > 
- Joi with clectrometers, 188. t 0 — — 
A new medical ditto, for communicating ſhocks, i in the moſt 
convenient and qualified manner 
Ditto, with electrometer and diſchargin red. © . 
A pair of directors, glaſs handles, wood points, &. 
An eleftrometer to apply to the conductor — 
Electrical inſulated flools, and chairs, from 88. to ʒ —— co 
A variety of other apparatus, too numerous to be here N * 
. as well as the machines, are mounted from the moſt 3 en. 
_ gible methods, ſo. as to render them 1 in action boch excraondivaryy, 
powerful and permanent. 92 
Barometers plain mounted, from 11. 118. 6d. io 2 12 6 
Thermometers for all the various purpoſes, from 98. to 3 3 @ 
90 e es the moiturs N of * ait 5. 19 « + 
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8 = hydro experiments N 21 © 

5 Amificial magnets in bars, and ſets of bars, from 26, 6d. to 6 6 

Argon” in the Kage ofa he a horſe-ſhoe, the ſtrongeſt form, from RD 

| 1, 6d. to — | — * 

to, nes to any any yumber; _ 128. 'C m— 2. 

* 2 needles, variation, on and tus 
= . | in great variety "> | 
"= 10 10 "Mr | 
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-$ſcertgi eight of moun "_ 

New hygrometers,. — De &6. at 5 
= biomerors for aſcertaining the falubrity of the air 

FE r, by Abbe Fontana, theatioft approved . FEY 
— I or eee the Urengih ind proportion of 


compound, in ſpirituo uort, from il. 
— oy r 


"RSS ſhewing the expanſion of metals, from 
banical powers, for illuſtrating and demò 2 
Vs 1 gravity, &c. à ſet neatly made in bros, - 


8 ane the balance, the pullics, the different kinds of 5 1 
= the inclined plane, the wheel and axle, the ſcrew, y! 7 NE OE" 


compound engine, a compound lever, a double one to 
move up an cons Pages IO friction wheels, weights, 


nf fame Sas en” 4 made on a ar: a more enlarged plan, for "Il 
large auditory” 


| Dino with many eee the apparatus notes, 


4 


and the hole tet packed in a neat mahogany. box 14 L 1 


| e ſets of pullies, r y conſtructed and . 
A ſmall carriage with inclined plane, and wheels of different 
2 &c. enperimentally proving the friction, refiſtance, - 


f all.ſorts of wheel 3 FF — 7 7 1 55 


| Several wie mah 
/ gravity, the 


FF 


— oren models for explaining the . of . 


laboratories; 1 ih Mr. M 


3 8 lan, in 'his ad edition of \Cronſtedt's Syſtem of Mineralogy 
© 1788, both % the mineratogiſt, and chemical operator; to he ; : 
nue, aan apparatus that will enable him to explore or aſſay all the wa- 
riety of s in the mineral king dom, via, metals, nes, earths, 


bret, Se, Kc. By the lamp Fan 6 and. double bellows, to enable 


„e. 10 rain the component parts of bodies. Be... 


e ng metals, &c, with the various capo o 7 * 
the metallie ſpoon, rriple 8 glaſs, Sc. 1 x, 155 


in a pocket 


, dieto, with other neceſſary apparatus, pac 
ſk-frin cafe, forming the comp poc ket — oc = 12 


Ane portable lamp furnace, with the blow-pipe, for * 


5 4 eee. 
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88 
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: a. 
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and od Dd ny _ N 0 


n, Ke. r * —— N 2 2 0 . 


"the latter, in a few minutes, and at a v ery ſmall expence, to perform the . 
' - $arious ſolutions, digeſtions, and Gfiillanions, avhich, in the: common .. 
> would require large veſſels, fills, retorts, reverberatory . 9 


6 
ien, a well as mineralogical operations 5 8 6 
-0 
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A 7 


10 
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the cards. -d, it will point anfivers to 16 humbrous enig- 


Ditte with 5 numbers, no parſpeNive, but another very fimi- 7 


- Inftrutriznts occrnigg agd Amuſement. 


As the ſtudyrof ee b i often excited kgs minds by 
amuſing and entertaining recrestions and experiments z the following ar- 
cles are ſelect variety; ee ee wich that een are pre» 
burned to be the moſt Ay of the kiod. 


x l * | 
1 * 7 _ -* . ＋ 55 Op * 


The ſenſitive 1 * chat hows the e, e to a 4: 447 
piece of bread placed at the end of a ſtick: and, when tds ] 
other end. is preſented, of retreating and goipg back, ſen- 4 | 

 fible as it — oo ſubſtange for them to eat | o 6 .6 «> M 

The ſagacious ſwan, that with a machine makes three kinds 


of amuſements ·iſt. the fan will point out the ſecrets of | 


mas; and zd. difclofe any particular hout that was thought _ N YT WE 
of, ſuch 8 going io bed ot riſing: pack-d in a caſe 148 0 
A box contaiuing 4 numbers and 4 letteſh, the order of which _ 45 


may bo diſcouered. if ever fo fly placed, by means ofa. 
curious magic pertpoctive VE — 0 10 5 


lar box, made in neat mahegany boxes, and more EW e 3 1 


do diſcover the reaſon o- _ 1 18 
A curious ſet of: kouquets or flowers, with perſpeAive, wont 'V. 
opera glaſs to imitate theiperſpeCive © | ———, 5 0 


4 curious magie oracle, untoldin ng anſwers to any r 


queſtions ſecretly taken out of a ba 0 4 0 — 5 
A magie painterg-exbibitin a copy of aby M7 ie of eight ü. A 


ferent paintings ſecratly choſen 0 10 6 
A communicative mirror, ſhewing portraits of. anz of. any ong.of 8 
ſecretly.choſen, an elegant and curious joſtrument 2 12. 6 
all planetar 445 
3. _ by anot oO. 64 


N 


way. — re and their tuation told by e 1 jt 

gical perſpective —— — ie 1 8 © 
An optical paradox, containing. 5 perſpeAtives, between. | | 

which a board may be placed, and the object will be ſeen 33 
through them juſt as well as if the board was not 2 7-6 
Ditto mounted in mahogany, larger fize | 7 7 " Wage 


An optical deception, containigg from 6 to 12 Jiferent + 1) 
- paintings, and Fhich ata looked down, upon through a per- 
ſpective, and immediately there appears, another very 
. different object, without any alteration of the inſtrument 73 
8 1. 70 or. donde :2f.. of the Peron 9 its from: 
Il. 118. 


. 3 * 
A diagonal _ glaſs, that. at-ſhews wy; on ne (dy when... dts 


„the glaſs is preſented to the 0 ject direQly * TOY 
from 6s, to — 0 15 
A multiplying glas, making one — appear a great num= * 
, from 18. Gd. to — 0 1 
A fer of: anamorphoſes, 2 deformed pictures, recti ned by a 
poliſhed cy linder do SY — — | 


Aſerof ſmaller dino "m4 — R 
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ee 
r Jon, — a a fo ures on a- 


, . card, any one — being thought 5 readily * 


. out, by any one ufing it 
The two curious mathematical cubes, one go which is * Tay AY 
ſo as to prove i it to be larger than the other, yet the large (- 


one will actually 92/5 through the ſmaller * and Sd 6H in 


' any degree firetch it e» © 

- The mathematical paradox, a piece of d of one a Spire, + nd; rl 

_ " exattly and through: a triangular, a ſquare, and 2 7 19 
circular hole 9 — — 2 6 


A magic well, in which may be put four buckets full of E 
ferent ſeeds, and fairly mixed together; any particular 
bees of the above four kinds my be drawn up ſeparately, . 
and when examined will be found to be perfectly pure 15 

mechanical inſtrument, copſiſting of à cube and tw-wo 

1 wooden handles, that ſupports irſelf on a point, although 

._ - the entire form and weight —— evidently all on one fide'o 12 72 
TY cylindrical mirrour, that 3 uces io of three curious op- 5 

© tical effects 8 1 1 0 

Acurious cheſt, or tea VITAE: into. bi h a card being placed, 1 
it vaniſhes in an unaccountable manner ——— we 


0 
ſet of glaſs images of men, &c, that move up and down in | 
a phial of water, by the preſſure on à bladder by the finger o 7 6 

A magic, or electrical bottle, that is charged by the rubbing . BE 
of a ribband only, and will give a {hack to five or fix per- | 
" ſons; with ap er pocket caſe © 10 6 

Ae of the artihcial fireworks imitated, containing a ſeries 

of trilliant and entertaiving ſcenes of fireworks, cafcades 

of fire, ch ret ehen 8 a ple ſing effect, and not 

* Mended with any trouble, noiſe, or danger when uſing, the 

whole contained i in a'neat mabogany bog. x 7 7 „ 


The magie chern apparatus cenjained with the above 10 10 © 


Wich many others, "EN Frm ths mints of Guyot, Ozanam, Hoo 
* per, 4 other TOY on TAR 13d n | 


i. . 


Beſides the n A great variet of other arcittes 0 too — 9 — * 
to be included in 25 catalogue, ay of well as any inſtrumental article, 

made from: partieglar drawings, or, as deſcribed by the different 
* writers upod oY philoſophy, chemiliry Kc. & . 


8 Merchants, Shoph , Schoolmaſters, and others that f ſell Again, are | 
Ne vena with the & arricles, -and with * e ha 21 


* 


A from che country or abroad containing orders, or Ws en- 
Yuiries, explicitly and punctually attended oY 


Les cell, ofervatoires, et n dans bio! ett ers, comme 40 
8 e negociants, et autres; þ Pewvent ſe procurer toutes ſortes Pins 
wments de la meilleure qualité, tant pour les materiaux, que le main 
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A deſeription and uſe of the new Portable Orrery, third edi- 
tion, to. which ig,prefixed a ſhort account of the ſolar f ,. 


A conciſe explanation of the barometer, thermometer, and 
duygrometer, with rules for predicting changes in the wea- 


Cowley's. illuſtration of Sort Gon r, containing 42 
copper - plates of moveable figures, a Work very uſeful and 


| "he philoſophical tran ſactions of the royal Society, contain 
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tem, including the nem planet, the burning mountains in the 
2 2 lately diſcovered by Dr. Herſchel, and the ray 1 
ortly expected to appear, xc. with two copper plates, 8 Vo. 0 1 
A deſeriotion at uſe of the Hadley's quadrant, with an 8 | 


count of all the new apparatys added to it, for taking ob- —_ - 

ſervations accurately, in order to determine the longitude 

at ſed, illuſtrated by copper-plate figure? 9 10 - = 
The deſcription and uſe of the pocket caſe of mathematical . = 


drawing inſtruments, . illuſtrated bycopper-plate figures, © © 6 


ther, in a {mall book, Cd. on a paſteboard, varniſhed 0 1 0 


convenient for teachers and young ſtudents of geometry, 
. as the figures, when folded up, form exactly the ſolid ti- 
gures of the-Platonic bodies, conic ſections, and ſeverall 5 
port ions of Euclid's elements, &c.&c. _ * 1 
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Bion's conſtruction and uſe of mathematical inſtruments ” I 10 # 


Chambers's Cyclopeedia, or new dictionaty o nd ſciences, 
the laſt edition, by Dr. Rees, in 5 vols. os. gl. 198. | 
d. the ſame nearly bound in calf 120 ˙1]2 

| QAR T Oo. * 


' The NEW ENCYCLOPCEDIA BRITANNICA (prin N N 


Edinburgh) a, new edition, now publiſhing in weekly nuum- 
bers, at is. each und in balf volumes, marbled boards, ach o 10 6 


N. B. The firſt Nine volumes, or 18 half volumes, Me now ready, 


price Mie Guineas; and the remainder will be publiſhed in the regu ar ? 
order of a half volume every ten weeks. It will probably extend to“ 
- 15 volumes, but not exceed them. Ie will contain near goo copper 
lates. This Dictionary of Arts and Sciences is upon a new and en- 
arged plan, and contains the fy/ems of the different arts and ſciences, 
unter the different heads; as well as the explanations he various. 
- detached terms. It is the only work of the kin&which contains the 
figures and explanations of modern ee inſtruments." 


. Cavallo on the nature and properties of air, boun * '3 ac 
Deſaguliers's courſe of experimental philoſophy, 2 0 2 2 8 a 

' Emerſon's principles of mechanics 015 485. 

- Ferguſon's aſtronomy, for thoſe who have not ſtudied mathe. E 

matics 4 3 ED [40 e i o 

1 — lectures on be, . for * — 0 © 
Graveſande's natural philoſophy, 2 vols, . *_ — © ©. 
Aſtronomie par de la — x French) ; the moſt complete trea- 
- tiſe upon the ſubject, 4 vols. 7 — 
Long's (Dr.) Aſtronomy, new edition, 2 vols. — 2 
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2 . ” 2 4 and practice of aer, 2 5 0012 0 
"Hes © Experiments on air, 3 vol. — 0 18 0 
1 ecreations — in ere philoſophy, by Hooper, DOE YR 
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{© - Robertſon d elements g igation, new edit. 2 vol. „ 
— Deſcription c of nee 2 0 5 © 
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"ih - Wyld's practical ſurveyor ,- do 3 6 
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> - Cho young trigonometer's guide, 08 ra 21. 
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